DIVERGENCES IN 
THE HEBREW OF THE SCROLLS: 
A REVIEW OF ELISHA QIMRON’S 
A GRAMMAR OF THE HEBREW OF 
THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


Abstract 

The new grammar of the Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls by Elisha Qim- 
ron presents a synthesis of this scholar’s numerous illuminating insights. Unfor- 
tunately, too many errors (e.g., inaccurate references, misreadings of Hebrew 
words, and imprecise language) distract from and diminish the analysis. In 
addition, certain linguistic features (e.g., dialect and register, misspellings due 
to graphic confusion) seem to be deemphasized or neglected in the study. The 
result is that scholars should use this resource with caution. 


Introduction 


N 2018 Elisha Qimron’s A Grammar of the Hebrew of the Dead 
[« Scrolls was published by Yad Yizhak Ben Zvi. In general, it 

has much to recommend it, but unfortunately it contains numerous 
problems, ranging from inaccurate cross-references and misreadings 
of Hebrew words to more global methodological inadequacies (like the 
neglect of an explicit consideration of register and dialect). First, this 
review will present the general structure of the grammar and summarize 
some of its positive points, before moving on to address general meth- 
odological concerns and then more specific errors. 

The grammar represents an expansion of the author’s dissertation 
(p. 15), which was completed in 1976, and is a good deal more thor- 
ough than the 1986 version published in English. (1) The grammar’s 


(1) Elisha Qimron, Grammar of the Hebrew Language of the Scrolls of the Judean 
Desert (Jerusalem: Hebrew University, 1976) (in Heb.); idem, The Hebrew of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, HSS 29 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1986). 
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observations are supported by numerous citations of the scrolls based 
on the author’s close examination of the manuscripts (which led to his 
three volume edition of the scrolls). (2) Here finally one will find the 
author’s many erudite observations on the scrolls and their grammar, 
presented succinctly and clearly in one publication. The synthesis of so 
many new and accurate readings combined with the thorough treatment 
of the grammar (often with comparisons to earlier and later dialects 
and varieties of Hebrew as well as to other languages) will make this 
the go-to resource for anyone interested in learning about the Hebrew 
language of the scrolls. In short, if one is interested in reading the 
scrolls in Hebrew, one must consult this resource. 

The book begins with summaries of the relationships between the 
Hebrew of the scrolls and that of the Bible and later Rabbinic works. 
It assesses briefly the similarities and differences to Aramaic, before 
going on to isolate various other general topics, as expressed in the titles 
of the sections, like: “Unique Features,” “Uniformity of DSS Hebrew,” 
“Orthographical and Phonological Variants.” There follows a brief 
summary of past studies of the Hebrew of the scrolls and an outline 
of the author’s perspective and set of assumptions. In essence Qimron 
approaches the language of the scrolls without assuming that it should 
conform to or align with another type of Hebrew (e.g., Samaritan, Tibe- 
rian, Babylonian, that of the Greek or Latin transliterations). This is 
entirely appropriate since it is beyond doubt that the Hebrew of the 
scrolls evidences features not shared by these other types of Hebrew 
(see p. 41 for some examples). It is also a reminder that our familiarity 
with the Tiberian vocalization tradition should not prejudice us against 
finding unique traits in the Hebrew of the scrolls and/or links with other 
traditions of Hebrew. 

The grammar proceeds with separate major sections on orthogra- 
phy, phonology, verbal morphology, personal pronouns, nominal mor- 
phology, the “Interchange of Weak Forms,” particles, and syntax. The 
book concludes with two indices, one including a selection of the vari- 
ous Hebrew words referred to in the book and the second including a 
selection of passages cited. Neither is comprehensive. There is no glos- 
sary of words like that found in Qimron’s earlier grammar, The Hebrew 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Among the various observations on orthography, it is interesting 
to note that the yodh appears to represent a penultimate e vowel in 
infinitives and nouns with suffixes, as in 772%? “to worship you” 
1QH? IV, 26 (p. 68, $A 3.2.1) and ADNA “your creator” 1QIsa* at 


(2) Elisha Qimron, The Dead Sea Scrolls: The Hebrew Writings, Between Bible 
and Mishnah, 3 vols. (Jerusalem: Yad Yizhak Ben Zvi, 2010-2014). 
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Isa 43:1 (p. 69, $A 3.2.1). Thus, singular forms with the 2ms pro- 
nominal suffix are sometimes graphically indistinguishable from the 
plural noun with the same suffix. The same ambiguity pertains to nouns 
with the 3ms pronominal suffix (p. 73, $A 3.3). It is easy to see how 
such observations can help refine our understanding of the texts. Take, 
for instance, the phrase 43°17 713 nyn appearing in 4Q416 2 iii, 17 
(also reflected in 4Q418 9+9a-c, 18). Since its publication, scholars 
have pondered the final word, whether it should be construed as singu- 
lar or plural. (3) Given the numerous other examples of singular forms 
with the final 7>°- pronominal suffix, it seems now easier to suggest 
adn is singular with “furnace” as grammatical subject: “they are 
the womb (lit., furnace) that gave birth to you.” 

In the section on phonology (p. 103, §B 1.2.1.3), it is significant 
that the sequence -hü sometimes contracted to -ü (a long u vowel) or 
-à (an ultra-long u vowel). Thus, some forms with a simple mater waw 
may be intended to convey a 3ms pronominal object suffix (1.e., 1272 
“they sought” 1QS V, 11 may really reflect 11223 “they sought him”). 
Similar observations on the grammar are easily multiplied. 

The strength of the grammar lies, in part, in its presentation of the 
Hebrew of the scrolls as a single spoken dialect. Qimron believes that 
the scrolls in large measure derive from “a group of people who left 
Jerusalem” and that their language reflects “the language of the Capital 
in the late Second Temple period” (p. 33). He goes on to state unequiv- 
ocally that the Hebrew of the scrolls “records the spoken language of 
that time, and has not been distorted by later scribes who did not speak 
this language” (p. 33). Believing this allows the author to find coher- 
ency in sometimes contradictory and conflicting data. This, in turn, 
results in a grammar that is relatively clear and forthright about many 
different phenomena. 

Another fundamental strength of Qimron’s approach is that it 
assumes many idiosyncratic spellings do not reflect graphic mistakes, but 
instead reflect the language of the scribes. Thus, to take the example cited 
just above, a spelling like ASNT “your creator” (1QIsa* at Isa 43:1, 
p. 69, $A 3.2.1) is not dismissed as a graphic mistake for 73x72. Instead, 


(3) E.g., John Strugnell and Daniel J. Harrington (Qumran Cave 4.XXIV: Sapi- 
ential Texts, Part 2: 4QInstruction (Miisar Lë Mévin): 40415 ff., DJD 34 [Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1999], 121) suggest it could formally be singular, but should be plural given 
the presence of nnn “they” (i.e., mother and father). Matthew Goff (4Q/nstruction, 
Wisdom Literature from the Ancient World 2 [Atlanta: SBL, 2013], 111) also suggests 
that the form is a masculine plural participle from 797. Jean-Sébastien Rey (4Q/nstruc- 
tion: sagesse et eschatologie, STDJ 81 [Leiden: Brill, 2009], 189) offers different 
possible interpretations, but suggests it should be plural if it is a gal participle from 
mon. Eric D. Reymond (“The Poetry of 4Q416 2 iii 15-19,” DSD 13 [2006]: 177-93 
[spec. 181 n. 17]), however, views it as singular. 
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the spelling with yodh is taken as expressive of a vowel that came 
between the stem of the noun and the pronominal suffix. In a similar 
way, the initial spelling of O°x (without yodh) in 1QIsa* at Isa 13:22 
is interpreted (p. 95 n. 133, $A 9) as evidence that the yodh in such 
words was not pronounced. Qimron writes: “This last spelling [1.e., 
ox]... makes sense only if this word was not pronounced with con- 
sonantal yod” (ibid.). This approach is beneficial in the sense that it 
allows the author to utilize a maximum amount of data to inform his 
analysis of the grammar and provides a wealth of information that 
might be ignored if one were to dismiss such spellings as graphic 
mistakes. 

Despite these benefits, the grammar’s method also seems problem- 
atic due to some of these same underlying assumptions. In what follows 
I address first my general difficulties with the grammar, specifically: 
1) the absence of reference to registers and dialects; 2) the tendency to 
underestimate linguistic variation; 3) the tendency to draw conclusions 
from too little data; and 4) the tendency to deemphasize graphic errors 
in the spelling of words. Following these general remarks, I list specific 
observations according to page and paragraph number. 


1. 


As noted above, Qimron approaches the scrolls as primarily 
deriving from Jerusalem in the late Second Temple era, so he does not 
explicitly recognize in them different regional dialects. Nevertheless, he 
does recognize that certain features may not have been shared among 
all speakers. For example, in suggesting evidence for the coalescence 
of the phonemes š and s, he writes “it was perhaps unique to a par- 
ticular segment of the speech community” (p. 121, §B 6.3). In another 
case, noting the 3fs suffix gotal (i.e. perfect) form nvn “she was” in 
1QIsa* at Isa 17:1 and 19:17 (and perhaps n° in 11Q4 at Ezek 5:15), 
he writes that the form “can be considered dialectal.” Unfortunately, 
he does not elaborate on the sub-dialects of the speakers and what the 
implications of this might be. In my view, because the scrolls themselves 
seem to refer to multiple groups of sectarians in different locations and 
this seems confirmed by descriptions by Philo and Josephus, (4) we 
should assume to find in them some evidence of different regional dia- 
lects of Hebrew. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that such identifica- 
tions are particularly difficult to pinpoint. 


(4) See the summary and references in John J. Collins, “Sectarian Communities in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in The Oxford Handbook of the Dead Sea Scrolls, ed. Timothy 
H. Lim and John J. Collins (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2010), 151-72. 
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In addition, the grammar does not consistently distinguish between 
different registers (e.g., a colloquial versus a literary register), (5) though 
the existence of such registers seems to be implied through the occa- 
sional reference to “vulgarisms.” For example, some gal verbs exhibit 
an a theme vowel in the Tiberian vocalization tradition, but are rarely 
represented with a waw in the DSS, implying an o or u theme vowel. 
Qimron suggests (p. 188, $C 3.2.1) that the correction dots around 
the waw in 2497 (implying 397°) “it will dry out” (1QIsa* at Isa 19:5) 
and in ne (implying nt) “he will laugh” (1QpHab IV, 6) may 
demonstrate that the pronunciations with o or u “were still regarded 
as a vulgarism and perhaps prevailed in the spoken Hebrew of the 
scribes.” In a similar way, the predominance of wx in the DSS is 
characterized as possibly being due to the fact that the writers viewed 
the alternative ‘“‘-w as a vulgarism” (p. 425, §H 4.7.1). 

Since the grammar, as explained above, is focused on identifying 
those linguistic features that are part of the “spoken language of that 
time” (p. 33), it is unclear how one should understand these features 
of the language. The term “vulgarism” itself seems to imply that such 
features should not be considered part of “DSS Hebrew,” even though 
the scribes might have used them in their spoken language. Referring 
to registers would eliminate this confusion. In the above examples, the 
a theme vowel in certain gal verbs and the use of 1wx can be construed 
as part of the literary register of DSS Hebrew, while the so-called 
vulgarisms can be considered as part of the colloquial register. Both 
should be considered DSS Hebrew since both are attested in the scrolls. 
Moreover, neither the colloquial nor literary registers are identical to 
the Hebrew reflected in the MT consonantal text or in the Tiberian 
vocalization. 

The many ways that the colloquial register might have differed 
from the Hebrew of the MT and Tiberian tradition are easy to infer 
based on the many grammatical differences observed in the scrolls. It 
is important to notice as well that the literary register of DSS Hebrew 
is distinct from the Hebrew of the MT consonantal text and Tiberian 
vocalization tradition; and, this is documented in the grammar too 
(though it is not explicitly described in this way). For instance, the 
short-yigtol (or apocopated) verb forms (e.g., of weak roots and in the 
hiphil) sometimes appear after waw, even in cases where the verb form 
is not part of a wayyiqtol or volitive construction and where, in fact, it 
expresses the indicative mood of the future (see pp. 160-69, §C 2.1.3 
and comments below). For example, >" in 1QS XI, 13 looks (out of 


(5) Though, it should be mentioned, the number of registers need not be limited 
to just these two. 
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context) like it should express the past indicative “and you estab- 
lished” (or a volitive or purpose/result sense: “and may he establish” 
or “so that he may establish”) but the context instead clearly favors 
the future indicative "299 2779 yo 91 yon nnw “he will withdraw 
my soul from the pit and steady my steps on the path.” Similarly, 0" 
in 11Q19 XXIII, 16 would (out of its context) seem to express the past 
“and he burned,” but the context clearly implies “and he will burn.” 
This peculiar use of the w+short-yigtol seems unlikely to have been part 
of the colloquial spoken register, where the future indicative would have 
been communicated, presumably, by the regular (long-)yigtol conju- 
gation. Rather, the peculiar syntagm in the DSS likely developed in 
the literary register derived from the use of this same syntagm to express 
a volitive mood or purpose/result sense (see, e.g., Jotion-Muraoka, 
$116). (6) 

In the end, distinguishing between colloquial and literary registers 
is important since ignoring such dimensions sometimes contributes to 
misleading statements. For example, in the description of the paragogic 
nun, Qimron identifies several cases of this morpheme among the non- 
biblical scrolls, but only where it appears in phrases that quote or allude 
to biblical texts; in addition, he finds numerous cases in the biblical 
scrolls. His conclusion is that the morpheme was “practically unused” 
in DSS Hebrew (p. 157, $C 2.1.2.1). What, I assume, he means is that 
it was unused in the colloquial register. 

There are many examples of the paragogic nun that are not listed 
in the grammar: Accordance lists 27 instances of the morpheme among 
the non-biblical scrolls and 135 instances among the biblical scrolls. 
Many of these, to be fair, are on words that are partially reconstructed. 
Nevertheless, even given this qualification, the morpheme still appears 
fairly frequently. It occurs among the biblical scrolls in places where 
the MT has no paragogic nun and, among the non-biblical scrolls, it 
occurs in non-biblical contexts (e.g., py and paw’ [see comments 
below to pp. 157-59, $C 2.1.2.1]). All this suggests that the morpheme 
was, in fact, used, but it was part of the literary register, not the collo- 
quial. The characterization of it as “unused” reflects the grammar’s 
interest in the underlying colloquial language. 

In addition to dialect and register, one can sometimes glimpse more 
specific linguistic profiles. The grammar does not directly explore such 
nuances, though it does sometimes refer to exceptional phenomena not 
shared among all speakers (e.g., the coalescence of the phonemes Š 


(6) Note that in classical Biblical Hebrew of the MT the waw conjunction and 
the (short-)yigtol form are sometimes separated from each other where the sense seems 
to be that of purpose/result (see Jotion-Muraoka, §116.i). 
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and s and the 3fs suffix gotal with final -t [e.g., nen “she was” ], 
mentioned above). Nevertheless, there is more evidence that the scribes 
who copied some scrolls had specific linguistic peculiarities not shared 
by other scribes. In a recent article in DSD, I studied three linguistic 
features found prominently in 1QS and 1QIsa*: the Aramaic m- suffix, 
heh in the prefix of hiphil yigtol verbs, and the exchange of gutturals 
(where the etymological guttural is replaced by another guttural). (7) 
These features appear both in 1QS and 1 QIsa* though these manuscripts 
were copied by different scribes; conversely, these same features are 
found rarely or not at all in the other manuscripts copied by the scribe 
of 1QS (i.e., in 1QSa, 1QSb, 4Q53 [4QSam?], and 4Q175). (8) In the 
end, the distribution of these features would seem to reflect an indi- 
vidual (or individuals) whose Hebrew was qualitatively different from 
that of his (or their) contemporaries or near contemporaries. 

The fact that most DSS do not exhibit these features reflects the 
obvious fact that some scribes knew the traditional manner of spelling 
words. Since reading and writing often involve an oral component, 
even if that oral component is exclusively in the mind (Goethe’s innere 
Aufführung), it seems likely that some scribes would be conversant 
in some variety of the literary register of the language, as reflected in 
the so-called conservative spelling. (9) In the case of the gutturals, for 
example, I would imagine that a few scribes likely could not distinguish 
the gutturals at all, while others could only distinguish the gutturals 
when concentrating, and still others could distinguish them consistently 
(at least in their reading/writing register). 


(7) Eric D. Reymond, “The Scribe of 1QS, 1QSa, 1QSb, 4Q53 (4QSam°), 4Q175, 
and Three Features of Orthography and Phonology,” DSD 25 (2018): 238-54. 

(8) This is contrary to what we might expect. Since these features, especially the 
exchange of gutturals, would be a relatively unconscious tendency, one would assume 
that this feature at least would be spread more or less evenly throughout the manuscripts 
of the 1QS scribe. Since they are not and, in fact, appear prominently only in another 
manuscript copied by different scribes (i.e., 1QIsaï), it stands to reason that the presence 
of these features does not directly reflect the language of the 1QS scribe, but rather 
likely reflects that of another scribe / author who had a hand in copying and / or writing 
the Vorlage of 1QS and who also helped copy 1QIsa* or one of its Vorlagen. The scribe 
of 1QS and perhaps those of 1QIsa* too were simply transmitting their texts as they 
found them, the conscientiousness of the 1QS scribe being reflected in the various gaps 
and interlinear insertions left in some places of 1QS, column VII. This conscientious- 
ness, obviously, does not eliminate the possibility that some elements of 1QS and the 
other scrolls he copied are the result of this scribe’s inattention or confusion. Alterna- 
tively, perhaps the concentration of these orthographic / morphological deviations are 
attributable to a common reciter, who recited both of these texts for the scribes of 1QS 
and 1QIsa*. 

(9) See A. K. Gavrilov, “Techniques of Reading in Classical Antiquity,” Clas- 
sical Quarterly 47 (1997): 56-75 (spec. 69). 
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Such a heterogeneous community of readers and writers makes 
better sense of the linguistic evidence preserved in the orthography of 
the Hebrew scrolls. It also better accounts for the textual fluidity and 
diversity seen in the scrolls, not to mention the social context implied 
by the scrolls themselves and contemporary accounts, both of which 
suggest multiple groups of sectarians who were not isolated in Jerusa- 
lem. Since, as George Brooke and Mladen Popovié have emphasized, 
reading, writing, and interpreting texts were at the core of the commu- 
nity’s identity, scribes would have likely been from diverse backgrounds 
(geographically, linguistically, socially, intellectually). 


2. 


The second general problem I have with the grammar’s approach 
relates to where one should expect linguistic variation and where one 
should expect consistency. Qimron recognizes how the scrolls evidence 
numerous types of variations in particles, verb stems (i.e., binyanim), 
verb types (e.g., infinitive vs. yigtol), particles, and lexemes (see pp. 42— 
44). He also calls attention to the fact that individual scribes spelled 
words in different ways, noting, for example, on p. 41 that the realiza- 
tion of specific features of the language depends on “the preferences of 
each scribe.” (10) Yet, he typically views spellings with and without 
maters as reflecting the same basic pronunciation. He writes: “In this 
grammar, I contend that the difference between long and short forms is 
merely orthographic” (p. 47). 

His reasoning is, in part, reflected in his observation (p. 46) that even 
in scrolls (like 1Q8 = 1QIsa?) that exhibit “conservative” spelling one 
finds traits that align with the Hebrew of scrolls that exhibit less con- 
servative spelling. He writes (p. 47) that the single example of 7x7 “he” 
in 11Q19 (at LIV, 11) confirms that the 3ms independent pronoun was 
articulated universally in this scroll with final -d, though in its other 
thirty-four occurrences it is spelled x17. He concludes that words spelled 
without maters in scrolls like 1Q8 and 11Q19 are simply orthographic 
variants of the forms with maters. This presumes a single oral (and men- 
tal?) realization of forms like o5- and 7⁄3- (both realized as -kemma). (11) 
Similarly the alternative 3mp pronominal suffixes 2(n)- and ñ(ñ)- are 
both understood to have a single oral realization (i.e., -hemma). (12) 


(10) Note as well that on p. 45 he recognizes that “many individual manuscripts 
have peculiarities of their own.” 

(11) See p. 47. He also writes: “The prevailing form [i.e., O5-], probably a 
defective spelling” (p. 280, §D 2.5). 

(12) He writes concerning the occurrence of these alternative forms “side by 
side” in the same text as “probably orthographic variants” (p. 283, §D 2.6.2). The same 
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The question presents itself: Why should we assume consist- 
ency in the pronunciation of these morphemes, pronouns, and other 
words when their orthography is inconsistent? Such insistence is 
especially confusing given the fact that Qimron has noted so many 
cases of linguistic variation which are not associated with defec- 
tive spellings (e.g., n2?? “to go” in 1QS IX, 9 and 77ñn1 “to go” 
in 4Q258 VII, 9). 

Although it is not stated, one gets the sense that the regularity of 
such pronunciations is considered a fundamental quality of a spoken 
language or dialect. Qimron makes frequent reference to the Samaritan 
oral tradition of Biblical Hebrew for explanations of forms he finds in 
the scrolls, especially the pronunciation of pronouns. He assumes that 
DSS Hebrew reflects a separate but coherent tradition of Hebrew just 
as Samaritan Hebrew reflects its own separate but coherent tradition. 
It is doubtless true that certain features of certain scrolls are similar to 
features of Samaritan Hebrew (e.g., weakening of gutturals, the split- 
ting of so-called ultra-long vowels, pronominal suffixes ending in -a 
or -d etc.). Nevertheless, analogy to the Samaritan tradition is not 
always convincing. Simply put, the scrolls may not reflect the kind 
of coherency and consistency found in the Samaritan tradition of Bib- 
lical Hebrew. 

What we know of the Samaritan tradition is mostly based on infor- 
mation from the twentieth century CE. (13) It seems likely that certain 
aspects of the tradition developed over time. (14) Even if the oral 
tradition reflects an ancient pronunciation, it continued to be spoken 
“even after the 2nd century C.E.” (15) Thus, its form today does not 


inference is made for the independent forms, but the correspondences are articulated 
in a less hesitant way (i.e., there is no “probably”): “fam = 07” (p. 58, §A 1) and 
“Evidently one should take añ as defective spelling of hemma” (p. 263, §D 1.6). 
Nevertheless, he does note that the 3mp suffix on 1cp and 3cp qotal conjugation 
forms (after the long # and 7 vowels) likely does not have a final -a (p. 282, §D 2.6.1) 
and that the pronunciation of the suffix on forms like “a 27 and 29% is less clear” 
(idem). 

(13) See, e.g., Ze’ev Ben-Hayyim, The literary and oral tradition of Hebrew 
and Aramaic amongst the Samaritans, 5 vols. (Jerusalem: The Academy of the 
Hebrew Language, 1957-1977), in Hebrew; idem, A Grammar of Samaritan 
Hebrew: Based on the Recitation of the Law in Comparison with the Tiberian and 
Other Jewish Traditions (Jerusalem: Magnes; Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 
2000). 

(14) Note, e.g., what Ben-Hayyim (A Grammar of Samaritan Hebrew, 227) 
writes in relation to the 3mp independent pronoun imma “they”: “We learn from the 
13th century grammarian Abii Sa‘id that in the past, an a vowel served in place of the 
i used today before geminated 7 or 1 throughout the system of pronouns . . .” 

(15) Moshe Florentin, “Samaritan Hebrew: Biblical,” in Encyclopedia of Hebrew 
Language and Linguistics, 4 vols. (Leiden: Brill, 2013), 3:445-52 (spec. 3:445). 
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necessarily reflect the idiom of the Second Temple era. Moreover, it 
seems likely that just as the Samaritan Pentateuch evidences a certain 
degree of harmonization (e.g., the exclusive use of on “they” rather 
than variation between on and 17), so the Samaritan vocalization tra- 
dition has also experienced some degree of harmonization (e.g., exclu- 
sive articulation of Of as imma “they”) and that the lack of variation 
in this dialect reflects not simply a spoken variety of ancient Hebrew, 
but also a self-conscious attempt at creating coherency (and thus sug- 
gesting legitimacy) in the oral tradition. 

Certainly, there are sometimes clear cases where assuming such 
consistency in the DSS makes sense. For example, it seems likely that 
many (most?) scribes articulated the 3ms pronominal suffix on singular 
and plural nouns -d, even when the pronoun is written Y- (which corre- 
sponds to -aw on plural nouns in the Tiberian tradition). This is inferred 
not only from the spelling of plural words with 1- (e.g., 19? “before him” 
4Q266 2 ii, 2) as well as the spelling of singular words with Y- (primar- 
ily in 1QIsa*, e.g., YT “his hand” at Isa 5:25 = MT 47, but also in non- 
biblical texts like 533 “by himself” 4Q158 7-8, 10 © 232 in Exod 21:3 
[see pp. 269-70, §D 2.3.2.1]), but also counter examples spelled unusu- 
ally to indicate a consonantal waw (NWY ‘saw “Esau” 4Q223-224 2 ii, 
4; or the aleph indicates a glide, as Qimron suggests, ‘ésa"u [see p. 131, 
$B 8.4.4]), as well as the assumption of penultimate stress (together 
with the expectation of diphthong contraction for unstressed historical 
-aw). (16) 

Yet, we need not presuppose a common pronunciation for all pro- 
nouns or other forms that alternate between apparently defective and 
plene spellings. Just as the consonantal text of the MT as well as the 
Tiberian vocalization tradition imply two forms of the 3mp independent 
pronoun (a7 and 777973), so the scrolls seem to suggest two forms (a7 and 
nan). To further demonstrate such variation it is useful to consider 
examples not involving the presence or absence of maters and which 
occur in close proximity to each other (proximity being one of the indi- 
cations of common pronunciation according to Qimron). (17) 

One can find only a limited number of examples of morphologi- 
cal and/or pronominal variation within these parameters. Nevertheless, 
there are some. Note, in the MT, the two forms of the preposition ? 
“to” with the 3mp pronominal suffix, which occur in juxtaposed verses: 


(16) See Eric D. Reymond, Qumran Hebrew: An Overview of Orthography, 
Phonology, and Morphology, RBS 76 (Atlanta: SBL, 2014), 144-47. 

(17) E.g., he writes “In fact, doublets such as an/mmn... occur side by side even 
in one single passage without any reason. This indicates that the difference in such cases 
is orthographical rather than morphological” (p. 45). See also p. 283, §D 2.6.2 and the 
further references in footnote 12 above. 
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in? “to them” (Ps 78:24) and 24? “to them” (Ps 78:25); and in 
the same chapter: ÿ2? “to them” (Lam 4:10) and aq? “to them” 
(Lam 4:4). (18) Such variations also occur in the scrolls. The same 
two prepositional phrases occur in identical expressions: 179 982 “in 
their distress” (1QpHab V, 6; 4Q178 1, 2) and and 9x2 “in their dis- 
tress” (4Q387 2 ii, 2). Furthermore, one finds in close proximity an 
alternation between 172% “to them” (1QS IX, 22) and a7? “to them” 
(1QS IX, 19); and 19> “ against them” (1QH° XII, 27) and an “them” 
(1QH? XII, 19). Among the biblical scrolls, note also the variation in 
relative pronouns within one verse: SWN 097 WN 17 1220 DYT WR 
PTPN mim “blessed is the people whose (life) is like this, blessed is 
the people whose God is the Lord” (11Q5 at Ps 144:15; cf. the MT 
which has w in both instances). (19) In none of these examples can 
the variation be construed as representing a common, underlying pro- 
nunciation. 

If such forms can alternate with one another, then it seems possible 
that an hëm (or for some scribes ’em) could alternate with nan hémma 
(or ’@mma) even if any individual reader could choose to ignore the 
specific vocalization implied by the spelling of a given word. The vari- 
ation may not have been a feature of the colloquial register, but per- 
haps only the literary register, or perhaps it reflects competing dialects, 
etc. (20) 


3. 


Although I think it is important to take seriously the possibility 
that rare irregular spellings may be reflective of some phonetic reality 
masked by otherwise conservative and relatively “defective” orthog- 
raphy, this cannot be the only explanation. (21) Too often, it seems, 
a minority of plene forms determine the understanding of the more 
numerous “defective” forms. This is demonstrated on p. 56, §A 1 where, 
in introducing the orthography of the scrolls, Qimron offers observations 


(18) Similarly, two forms of ay “with” occur with pronominal suffix in close 
proximity: 72% and "Tay in Gen 21:23; %29 and “maY in Job 10:17. 

(19) Similarly, note: AWIW PRI... mm yan SWN “what the Lord desires . . . there 
is no one who can do...” (11Q5 at Ps 135:6). 

(20) Such variation is, of course, common. In English, formal literary writing 
requires the use of uncontracted forms like “cannot,” though when presenting a paper 
at a conference, it would not be surprising for a speaker to read what is written “cannot” 
as “can’t.” 

(21) Note that spellings can only be considered defective if one considers 
that they were pronounced with vowels not reflected in the orthography. Since I 
consider this questionable in a number of instances, I do not consider such forms 
defective. 
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on the different spellings of the 2fs gotal conjugation in the MT (i.e., 
n?vp vs. °n'?vj and Yup). He asserts that: 


the evidence of the original final i is supported by the Biblical conso- 
nantal text, by Samaritan Hebrew, and by the Dead Sea Scrolls . . . In 
fact, it is the existence of the form -t (rather than -ti or -fa) that requires 
proof (p. 56, §A 1). 


Is it really true that the Biblical consonantal text supports the existence 
of final 7 rather than final -t? The forms that orthographically and/or 
phonetically are represented with a final į are found almost exclusively 
in texts from the Exile or later (i.e., in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Micah 4:13, 
and Ruth; see GKC §44h). Qimron notes (p. 155 n. 8) that one such 
form is also to be found in Gen 27:13 (sic, really 27:12), "nX2m), 
though the context clearly allows for the lcs, which is supported by 
the LXX (lcs), Targ. Onk. (1cs), Targ Neof. (1cs), Targ. Ps-Jon. (1cs) 
(though not by the Peshitta or Samaritan Pentateuch). 

The time period of the Exile and Second Temple period, of course, 
is the same time period when we see an increasing rise in Aramaisms 
in the biblical text. Given the relatively few forms that imply a final à 
and their concentration in later texts, why would these alternative forms 
not be considered a feature of later Hebrew, perhaps influenced by 
Aramaic or perhaps reflecting the influence of another dialect of Hebrew 
or even the idiolects of individual writers or scribes? (22) 

In addition, Qimron compares this two-fold orthography for the 
2fs qətal conjugation (both presuming a final i according to him) with 
the defective and plene spelling of the 2ms gotal form (n?vp and 
nn?vp). This seems like a misleading analogy given the distribution 
of the plene spellings of the 2ms gotal. In contrast to the 2fs *n>up and 
“n?vp forms, the 2ms plene forms appear in numerous texts, both early 
and late. Note especially the examples in Genesis, 1-2 Samuel, Isa 2:6 
(see GKC §44g), as well as in pre-exilic inscriptional evidence (e.g., 
yd‘th “do you (not) know” Lachish 3:8). (23) The explanation of the 
2fs gotal conjugation forms in the scrolls reveals other problems with 
Qimron’s grammar, but these are addressed in the appropriate space 
below (in comments to p. 155, §C 2.1.1.1). 

Similar assumptions about irregular spellings also underlie many 
of the observations about the language of the DSS. A case in point is 


(22) Note the observations of Aaron Hornkohl (Ancient Hebrew Periodization 
and the Language of the Book of Jeremiah: The Case for a Sixth-Century Date of 
Composition, SSLL 74 [Leiden: Brill, 2014], 116 and 119) that the occurrences in 
Ezekiel and Jeremiah are likely due to Aramaic influence. 

(23) See Sandra Landis Gogel, A Grammar of Epigraphic Hebrew, RBS 23 
(Atlanta: SBL, 1998), 85 
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the interpretation of the gutturals and their apparent weakening. Qimron 
asserts (p. 99, §B 1) that “gutturals in DSS Hebrew had disappeared 
and were replaced by glides or by ultra-long vowels.” While this may 
be true for certain texts like 1QS and 1QIsa’, based in part on the types 
of spellings described above, the vast majority of manuscripts do not 
exhibit these kinds of mistakes. If they do, it is never with the density 
one finds in 1QS and 1QIsa. 

Moreover, such statements like this gloss over the fact that the loss 
or confusion of gutturals in the orthography is not uniform. It is, for 
example, quite unusual for heth to replace another guttural; again, this 
primarily occurs in 1QS and 1QIsa*. (24) Why should this be the case? 
If all the gutturals had quiesced and were instead articulated as ultra 
long vowels or glides, heth should replace heh just as often as aleph 
replaces heh. Since it does not, it seems likely that heth was sometimes 
articulated as a true consonant, at least in some way, even if only in one 
register of the language and only by certain scribes. (25) 


4. 


Finally, the grammar frequently ignores the possibility that mis- 
spellings are due to graphic errors. Spelling mistakes inspired by slips 
of the eye and/or hand are not necessarily unrelated to pronunciation, 
but they can be. This ambiguity should, at the least, be recognized when 
information is derived from cases of haplography, dittography, and 
metathesis. 

So, for example, the metathesis of maters around gutturals and resh 
is presented as evidence for the weakening of the gutturals, as it should 
be (p. 102, §B 1.1.3 and pp. 105-108, $B 1.2.3, 1.3.3, 1.4.3). Never- 
theless, some of these instances may be due to graphic errors (e.g., 
“12 “chosen ones of” 1QH° VI, 21 for an intended *"n2 [see p. 108, 
$B 1.4.3]), not necessarily related to the pronunciation of neighboring 
consonants. Examples of the metathesis among non-guttural letters 
include: 1p) for an intended 191 “and are swift” (1QpHab III, 6 in a 
quotation of Hab 1:8: 197) “and are swift”); 191 for an intended wna 
“its stock” (1QH* XVI, 8); (26) nn corrected to Jn” “poured out” 
(1QH* XXI, 25), reflecting what would be in the MT yA (a hophal 


(24) In addition to those examples listed in Reymond, “The Scribe of 1QS,” 246— 
48 and in idem, Qumran Hebrew, 103-104, 110, Qimron lists others (p. 104, §B 1.2.2). 
Some of these are certainly erroneous. See below. 

(25) For more on guttural weakening, see Reymond, Qumran Hebrew, 71-114. 

(26) Or, the first waw should be read as a yodh (as in H. Stegemann, E. Schuller, 
and C. Newsom, /QHodayot*, with Incorporation of 1QHodayot’ and 4QHodayot*, 
DJD 40 [Oxford: Clarendon, 2009], 216): 1x for an intended 973. 
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participle of 7n3) and what was perhaps intended to be qn (with mater 
for short u); M for an intended 1? “to him” (4Q266 10 i, 9); ya1p° cor- 
rected to pap “it will clench” (4Q418 88, 5); 7” for an intended 17 
“his hand” (4Q511 10, 12). (27) 

The dropping of a letter from the spelling of a word does not nec- 
essarily imply its quiescence or assimilation since many different let- 
ters are dropped. Note, for example, the frequency with which daleth, 
lamedh, and nun are dropped. (28) While Qimron (p. 95 n. 133, §A 9, 
as noted above) posits the spelling O's “islands” (1QIsa* at Isa 13:22) 
as evidence that the sequence -iyyi- had collapsed into an ultra long -f., 
such a collapse seems unlikely in the case of the similarly misspelled 
oan ha’amim “the days” (4Q252 IV, 2). 

Furthermore, it is important to consider the possibility that words 
of a similar form influence each other in their spelling. Just among 
those listed above, note how many of the misspellings are sensible 
sequences of letters out of their specific contexts (e.g., p) “and voice”; 
wi “and its stem”; Tin” “from the midst of”; Sworn “I will make 
stumble”; w “princes of”; ax “if”; aan “the water”). This seems 
unlikely to be sheer coincidence. 

Such correspondences (referred to below as cases of “graphic 
assimilation” [see comments to pp. 66-70 $$A 3.2 and 3.2.1; pp. 118- 
19, §$B 6.1-2; and pp. 120-21, $B 6.3]) are important to note since 
they suggest that the orthography of the scribes was often influenced 
by factors other than phonology or, stated differently, that the graphic 
representation of one word might affect the graphic representation of 
another word, even when the two words did not correspond phoneti- 
cally. Thus, certain spellings may reflect this tendency for graphic 
assimilation and not reflect aspects of grammar. For example, Qimron 
(p. 71, $A 3.2.2; p. 141, $B 12.2) suggests the spelling n°2 “daughter 
of” 4Q76 at Mal 2:11 might reflect the pronunciation bet (based in 
part on the Greek transliteration e0), distinct from the pronunciation 
bat reflected in the Tiberian vocalization tradition. Instead, the spelling 
ma likely reflects graphic confusion with the common word n°3 “house.” 
Such confusion is especially likely given that the following word in 
Mal 2:11 is YN and the combination of words is then homographic with 


(27) Some of the examples are drawn from Reymond, Qumran Hebrew, 25— 
27. Similarly, the misplacement of gutturals is not unlike the misplacement (i.e., 
metathesis) of non-guttural letters, like sin: Dw for an intended Saws “I will con- 
sider” (1QH* XVIII, 8); Stegemann, Schuller, Newsom (/Q0Hodayot*, DJD 40:237) 
note that a scribe indicated the kaph was an error, but he did not add further correc- 
tions. Note too Ww corrected to °°" “heads of” (1QSa I, 16) and *npw3 for an intended 
snwpa “I sought” (4Q107 [4QCant”] at Song 3:1 & MT “awpa “I sought’). 

(28) See Reymond, Qumran Hebrew, 32. 
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the place name, YN n°2 Bethel.” (29) Consequently, it is still quite 
possible that the word for daughter was pronounced bat not only in the 
Tiberian tradition, but also in the Hebrew of the DSS. 


5. 


The above criticisms are more of a conceptual nature and it is 
likely that many will hold differing opinions on these matters. However, 
there are also criticisms of the grammar that will elicit less disagree- 
ment. These relate to the basic mechanics of the grammar, including 
inconsistencies in the data and their representation, as well as mistakes 
in references and readings. 

The first and most common group of errors has to do with cross- 
referencing. I have noted some of these at the end of this review, in an 
appendix. Assuredly there are many others. Such errors might be ame- 
liorated by comprehensive indexing. Unfortunately, however, the two 
indices in the back of the book are not thorough. Second, although I 
have not done a thorough check of all the quotations, rather only a 
random selection, I was surprised to find there were several clear errors, 
as can be determined by a quick check of the online photographs (avail- 
able, e.g., at http://dss.collections.imj.org.il). These are not cases that 
are difficult to read due to tears, breaks, erased letters, etc. or whose 
digital images are difficult to locate. These are words that can easily 
be read. At least some are significant for the arguments in which they 
appear (e.g., in relation to the quiescence of heth; see pp. 104-105, 
§B 1.2.2). Third, the labeling of sources is also sometimes incorrect. 

pp. 17-31. There is no bibliography, which is a real deficit. While 
the “Abbreviations” contains many references to works cited in the 
grammar, it does not contain all of them. There are no references in the 
“Abbreviations” to the works by Martin Abegg; many of the works 
of Moshe Bar-Asher are not listed; the list of omissions could easily 
be extended. In addition, there is sometimes inconsistency between 
the abbreviations and how they appear in the footnotes. The text of 
4QInstruction is listed as 4QhRazNihye in the list of abbreviations, but 
is elsewhere listed as 4QHokRazNihye (e.g., p. 108, §B 1.4.2 and 1.4.3). 
On p. 369 n. 2, $H 1.1 we find references to “M. Smith” and “van 
Peursen, pp. 136-157” but there are two works in the “Abbreviations” 
by Mark Smith and three by Wido van Peursen. 

p. 33. The evidence for the language is drawn exclusively from the 
“the manuscripts found in the caves near Qumran” (p. 33). Nevertheless, 


(29) Note that the reading of this phrase in 4Q76 at Mal 2:11 as 751 5x n'a is 
mistakenly given as 78 n°2 on p. 293 n. 17, $E 1.1.2. 
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sometimes Qimron cites scrolls from Masada (e.g., fragments of the 
Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice on pp. 95-96, $A 9) even from a frag- 
ment of a scroll from the Schøyen collection (p. 118, $B 6.1), as well 
as from the medieval manuscripts of the Damascus Document (p. 118, 
$B 6.1). Unfortunately, the lack of a comprehensive index of cited 
sources means that it is difficult to know exactly how many times such 
sources are cited. 

In the index of sources, no scrolls from Masada are mentioned at 
all. Why should these be excluded? Since the Ben Sira Masada scroll 
and the other scrolls from Masada seem to be from a similar milieu 
and time period as the DSS, they would seemingly offer more evidence 
for the same kinds of phenomena documented in the scrolls; their 
absence seems arbitrary. In fact, Ben Sira is thought to have been a 
Jerusalemite himself. Should his work not be at the foundation of Qim- 
ron’s thesis on the Jerusalemite dialect of the scrolls? 

Note, for example, the numerous features that would complement 
the grammar: The defective writing of a long # vowel in 98 “rock” (at 
Sir 40:15); defective writing of long 6 (just after plene spelling) 77 17? 
“generation after generation” (at Sir 44:14); sin appearing for etymo- 
logical samekh in Aw[R1] “one gathered” (at Sir 40:28); the possible 
*gatil base of DMN “strength” (at Sir 41:2) and "2 “embarrassed” 
(at Sir 42:1); the elision of aleph in mnn “sight” (at Sir 41:18); the 
substitution of ‘ayin for aleph in the exclamatory particle yn “hey!” 
for expected N7 (at Sir 41:2) and in the word 27% “person” for expected 
oN (at Sir 41:18, if oF¥ is not a simple mistake for 77¥); the preserva- 
tion of historical II-yodh in nvnx “those things coming” (at Sir 42:18); 
heh as a mater for the 3ms pronominal suffix: 7773 “his greatness” 
(at Sir 44:2). (30) 

Yet another problem throughout the grammar that relates to its 
sources is the fact that Aramaic words from the DSS are often cited 
alongside Hebrew words, without any clarification that they are from 
a different language. So, for example, in the discussion of phonology, 
words from the Genesis Apocryphon are cited numerous times among 
other Hebrew words without remark (p. 110, §B 3.1; p. 111, §B 3.4; 
p. 115, §B 5.2.2; p. 124, §B 8.2.1). The citation of Aramaic is justified 
by the fact that the scribes of the Hebrew scrolls were likely reading 
and writing Aramaic too, but the Aramaic words should be isolated 
from the Hebrew and labeled clearly as Aramaic. 


(30) See Eric D. Reymond, “New Readings in the Ben Sira Masada Scroll 
(Mas 1h),” RevQ 26/103 (2014): 327-43. Note that Qimron (p. 397, §H 1.8.2) does 
refer to the verse (Sir 40:14) where one finds the syntagm ay + infinitive construct 
(nxw ay “when it lifts”), though the Ben Sira manuscript and the Hebrew phrase are 
not cited. 
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p. 42. Qimron notes that among the manuscripts of the Community 
Rule one may find “hundreds of cases of variant linguistic usages.” He 
infers, if I understand correctly, that the variation must be part of the 
textual tradition of the Community Rule and that one cannot use such 
variation, therefore, to argue that different morphologies or orthographies 
(say between 1Q8 = 1QIsa? and 1QIsa*) are reflective of different places 
of origin or of different groups of scribes. Nevertheless, this argument 
will likely only be convincing to those who already believe that the indi- 
vidual texts, like the Community Rule, were written in one place, by one 
group, at one time. The variations in the Community Rule manuscripts 
could also reflect, of course, the different dialects and idiolects of the 
scribes who copied the manuscripts in different places. 

p. 46, n. 19, the reference to a NovpNi form in 1Q8 = 1QIsa? at 
Isa 48:18 is incorrect, the presumed reference is to Isa 57:18. 

pp. 55-354, $$A-E. There is a general inconsistency with regards 
to how vowel length is indicated. Sometimes a macron is used to 
indicate a long vowel and sometimes not. For instance, Qimron writes: 
“, .. final aw was generally contracted to 6... yado ‘his hand’ 
(<-yadahu) and yado ‘his hands’ (<-yadayhu) . . .” (p. 72, 8A 3.3). 
Similarly, §B 8.2.1 (p. 124) is labeled “yi — ’7” though the section 
concerns specifically the transformation of yi- into long 7. Similar 
inconsistencies between section labels and examples are found through- 
out the chapter on phonology. 

The contraction of vowels and weak consonants sometimes results 
in ultra-long vowels, which are usually indicated with a circumflex, but 
there is again inconsistency and sometimes they are represented with a 
macron: “The original m... may well represent yf .. . as in the case 
of "Mm (yi — *yihi)” (p. 151, §B 16.1). 

These inconsistencies, in turn, lead to confusion. For instance, is 
the connecting vowel e (between noun/verb and 2ms suffix [e.g., in 
n>anya “when you abandoned” 4Q460 9 i, 8]) short or long? Although 
one may make an educated guess from terse explanations like that on 
p. 71 (third paragraph), $A 3.2.2 (31) that the e after singular nouns and 
infinitives construct is short, does this also apply to plural nouns with 
the same suffix? (32) One might infer that the same e vowel after plural 
nouns was long, given the etymology (i.e., -ayka), but some statements 
seem to suggest a common pronunciation for both singular and plural 


mi 


(31) Qimron writes: “. . . distinction should be made between those cases where 
the yod is originally radical, namely & <— ay, and those cases where it is merely a vowel 
letter representing e (<— i)” (p. 71). This vowel is definitively characterized as short, 
but only much later (if I am not mistaken), on p. 141, §B12.2. 

(32) On whether or not such forms even contained an e vowel of any kind, see 
below my questions in comments to pp. 265-69, §§D 2.0-D2.2. 
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nouns with the 2ms suffix. Note, for example, the statement: “The use 
of e.g. 12927 for both the plural and the singular indicates that DSS 
Hebrew does not distinguish between such singular and plural suffixes” 
(p. 267, §D 2.2.1.2). 

p. 65, §A 3.1, second paragraph, three lines up from the bottom. 
The Hebrew word is missing. 

p. 65, §A 3.1, second paragraph, bottom line. The Hebrew word 
is missing. 

pp. 66-70 §§A 3.2 and 3.2.1. Qimron lists words where sometimes 
the e vowel is marked with a mater and sometimes it is not. Those 
words that are written defectively are often homographic with other 
words. It seems likely that the different spellings of graphically similar 
words have mutually affected each other, something that Qimron him- 
self (p. 82 n. 79, $A 4.5) recognizes for some words. (33) For example, 
the spelling of max (’ama") “female servant” has likely encouraged a 
scribe to accidentally spell the word mmx (’émda") “fear” without yodh: 
max (éma") “fear” 1QpHab III, 7 and IV, 7. Similarly, the spelling of 
ox (elim) “gods, angels” encouraged a scribe to spell n° (’élim) 
“rams” without a yodh: DN (’élim) 11Q19 XVII, 15. Similar exam- 
ples of graphic assimilation likely include: a2 bänim “sons, chil- 
dren” and the spelling of n°12 (bénaym) “between” as n°12 (bénaym) 
1QM I, 14, and passim; 12% Saba" “she returned” and the initial spell- 
ing of 12% (séba") “old age” 1QH* XII, 31; a°77 ragqim “empty” and 
the spelling of 2°?" régim “vanities” as wp régim 1QS X, 24. The 
reverse is also attested; a word in which we commonly see a mater 
influences the spelling of a word where we do not expect a mater 
(e.g., PR) wa’éléna “and our God” 4Q460 10, 11 [see p. 67, SA 3.2]; 
wim spelled as if reflecting wahdsi‘n “deliver!” 1QIsa* at Isa 45:22, 
corresponding to MT 2%33). This tendency for different words to be 
occasionally written in a similar way is akin to words spelled with the 
3ms heh pronominal suffix being graphically similar to other words 
that end with heh; for example, ñ5 “its branch” (Judg 9:49) matches 
miw “branch” (Judg 9:48); nsp “his end” (2 Kgs 19:23, = xp in 
Isa 37:24) matches 7%} nsp, TE? “end.” (34) 


(33) He notes the spelling of au? “to sleep” with an aleph ann in 1QIsa* at 
Isa 56:10 as being influenced by the spelling of O18: “utterance of” and the spelling 
of wna “fir” with an aleph W852 in 1QIsa* at Isa 41:19 as being influenced by wixn 
“head.” 

(34) See Eric D. Reymond, “The 3ms Suffix on Nouns Written with a Heh Mater,” 
in “Like Ilu Are You Wise”: Studies in Northwest Semitic Languages and Literatures 
in Honor of Dennis G. Pardee, eds. H. H. Hardy II, Joseph Lam, and Eric D. Reymond 
(Chicago, Oriental Institute, forthcoming) and idem, “Reflections on Orthography 
and Morphology in Ben Sira’s Hebrew: The 3ms Heh Pronominal Suffix,” in Seventh 
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p. 72, $A 3.3. Note the inconsistent representation of vowel 
length: “... final aw was generally contracted to 6. . . yado ‘his hand’ 
(<-yadahu) and yado ‘his hands’ (<-yadayhu) . . .” See the comments 
above to pp. 55-354, $$A-E. 

p. 89, $A 5.2. Qimron is right that it is not uncommon to find the 
heh marking a final 6 vowel. Further possible examples of the 3ms heh 
suffix are listed in a forthcoming article (35) and include: the phrase 
ANNI. ANNI “its crop and its feathers” 4Q24 (4QLev?) at Lev 1:16 
(= MT angia indy); (36) also naby ‘almé “his young man” in 4Q52 
(4QSam?) at 1 Sam 20:38 (2 MT 5937); and perhaps ñ7[n] “his [i.e., 
Manasseh’s] army” in 4Q169 3-4 iii, 11 and mnnn>[n] “his [w]ar” in the 
same line. (37) 

p. 94 n. 129, §A 8. The reference to Reymond should have the 
page numbers 42, 62. 

p. 95, $A 8. Two possible examples of a consonantal waw written 
twice are quoted at the end of this section, without source citations. The 
first reference should be: nw “nothingness, vanity” in 1QpHab X, 10, 
11 (& MT xy). In this manuscript the waw and yodh are indistinguish- 
able (note the spelling of ar “day” in 1QpHab XI, 7 where the yodh 
is longer than the following waw). Elsewhere, Qimron reads the same 
word Pw (e.g., p. 78 n. 68, 8A 4.1; p. 82, $A 4.4; p. 131 n. 119, §B 8.4.4); 
the possible reading NW is not noted in the indices, where we find 
(p. 510) instead the listing “(KW2) w” and a reference only to $A 4.4. 


International Symposium on the Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Ben Sira, Stras- 
bourg, June 22-25, 2014, STDJ 124 (Leiden: Brill, 2018), 226-44. 

(35) Reymond, “The 3ms Suffix on Nouns Written with a Heh Mater,” forth- 
coming. 

(36) For this last example, see Ian Young, “Observations on the Third Person 
Masculine Singular Pronominal Suffix -H in Hebrew Biblical Texts,” Hebrew Studies 42 
(2001): 225-42 (esp. 234-35). Less convincing are the other examples he cites. He sug- 
gests ANN “it” 4Q25 (4QLev®) at Lev 4:14 for MT ink and SP inx. In this case, the 
antecedent is either bull, Ww, or sin-offering, nXwn, the latter of which is obviously 
feminine. Young cites another possibility of 755 in 1QIsa* at Isa 30:5 for MT Y5, though 
here the consonants could just as easily be construed as the noun “destruction,” and 
the whole clause translated: “destruction by fire (will be) on account of a people . . .” 
Young (“Observations,” 237-38) notes that the heh of ñn251 in 4Q67 (4QIsa”) at Isa 58:13 
for MT in735) could be construed as another example, though it is also possible to read 
it as a 3fs suffix. 

(37) Nevertheless, others, like Shani L. Berrin (The Pesher Nahum Scroll from 
Qumran: An Exegetical Study of 4Q169; STDJ 53 [Leiden: Brill, 2004], 279), Mauryan 
P. Horgan (“Nahum Pesher (4Q169 = 4QpNah),” in The Dead Sea Scrolls, Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Greek Texts with English Translations: Pesharim and Other Commen- 
taries and Related Documents, ed. James H. Charlesworth, PTSDSDP 6B (Tiibingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2002), 144-55 (esp. 153), DSSSE, DSSR, Eduard Lohse (Die Texte aus 
Qumran, Hebräisch und deutsch [Miinchen: Kôsel, 1964], 266) see the suffix on n>[n] 
and nnnn[n] as 3fs. 
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The source for the second possible example, nwy ”Esau,” is a bit 
more difficult to find. The name seems to be spelled with a misplaced 
yodh, rwy, in 4Q252 4, 1 for an intended 2°%* [?] (the reading being 
based on the relatively distinct shapes of the yodh and waw in this 
manuscript). It seems more likely that Qimron has intended reference 
to nwy in 4Q215 1-3, 7 (where the yodh and waw are again relatively 
distinct). 

p. 100, §B 1.1.1.1. Both the reading and the source citation of the 
first word listed from Pesher Habbakkuk are incorrect. Qimron writes: 
“720%” but it should be “naon” (which presupposes the elision of 
the initial aleph of on “to gather”). The citation given to this is 
“1QpHab v 4” but it should be “1QpHab v 14.” Qimron’s mistaken 
reading suggests another way that the word in the passage might have 
been construed: 1750 “and he will end him” (i.e., according to Tibe- 
rian vocalization: 1950") from MD). 

The reading DWN (in 1QIsa* at Isa 42:14) is at least plausibly 
explained as from A3 “I will blow” rather than as an error for }RWN 
“I will pant.” This would give the passage a more menacing tone. 

No source citation is given for 85w and the cross-reference 
(B 11.3) is incorrect. The citation is 4Q70 at Jer 14:6 and the cross- 
reference should be B 1.1.3. 

p. 101, §B 1.1.1.3. The label to this section is wrong. It reads 
CVC -°V — CV - ’V* [my word processor does not allow the circum- 
flex to go over the V] but it should read instead CVC - °V — CV - CV’. 

Here, as elsewhere, the standard indication of stress in the translit- 
eration of Samaritan words is the superscript vertical bar: '. In contrast 
to how this symbol is usually used in the grammar, the mark here seems 
to appear after the stressed syllable (not before). 

p. 101, §B 1.1.2. As examples of the interchange of gutturals, 
Qimron notes the writing nn for an intended ANNI “and you” in 
4Q491 8-10 i, 8 and in 4223-224 2 v, 5. Nevertheless, the significance 
of these examples is diminished since the two words commonly occur 
in the same syntactic position (at the head of a clause) and would natu- 
rally (even when articulated “correctly”) be confused by speakers. (38) 

p. 102, §B 1.2.1.1. The word na>-npin" “I hold you tight” (1QIsa* 
at Isa 28:23) is not an example supporting the shift ChV — CV” since 
no consonant precedes the heh. It deserves its own section, presuppos- 
ing the development hV — V^. This, in turn, would presuppose that 
an ultra long vowel might go unmarked at the beginning of a word. 
For another possible example, see the following note. All things consid- 
ered, I think it more likely that the sequence hVGuttural has developed 


(38) See Reymond, Qumran Hebrew, 76 and the literature cited there. 
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into GutturalV” or GutturalV” in the dialect reflected in 1QIsa* (where 
one may assume a general coalescence of all the gutturals). That is, 
hihzaqtikad developed into ’izaqtika or ’izaqtika. 

p. 102, $B 1.2.1.2. The word WN” “give ear!” (1QIsa* at Isa 28:23) 
is not an example supporting the shift CVh — CV” since no consonant 
precedes the heh. See the comment above. Assuming the coalescence 
of gutturals, we might expect ha’zinü — ’äzinü or ’âzinü. 

p. 103, §B 1.2.1.3, third paragraph, second to last line. The label 
of the Hodayot text is incorrect. It should be 1QH®* XIII, 35. 

p. 104, §B 1.2.1.4. The omission of the definite article is not artic- 
ulated in relation to a sound rule or phonetic development as preceding 
paragraphs. It would seem to imply the same development mentioned 
above in relation to p. 102, §B 1.2.1.1, namely: hVGuttural has devel- 
oped into GutturalV~ or Guttural V^. 

Qimron lists pwxin Syn from 1QM VIII, 15 as an example of the 
omission of the definite article. First, this is an incorrect reading. The 
online digital photograph (dss.collections.imj.org.il) shows clearly 
pu bv. Second, the definite article has not been omitted. The case 
of Awan aninn from 11Q19 XIX, 11 seems like a possible case of 
haplography. The following example, n°nx from 11Q19 XLIII, 5, may 
also be a case of haplography (the preceding word is mw) or perhaps 
the preceding word is indefinite (cf. the phrase a9 av Ps 19:3). 

pp. 104-105, $B 1.2.2. Qimron lists some readings of words spelled 
with heth for heh, though these are erroneous. For example, he cites 
obny in 1QIsa* at Isa 49:10, corresponding to MT oon. Nevertheless, 
the digital photos online (dss.collections.imj.org.il) clearly show a heh. 
Similarly with mwN in 1QIsa* at Isa 5:6 (which is actually IAMwR 
in 1QIsa*, as in the MT) and nnan in 1QlIsa* at Isa 24:18 (which is 
actually nnpn in 1QIsa*, as in the MT). These are not corrected spell- 
ings in the manuscripts, but rather simply misreadings in the grammar. 
I also am skeptical about some of the forms Qimron recognizes as cor- 
rections. These may not really be examples of corrections, but simply 
awkwardly formed hehs. E.g., the relevant letter of 7 (in 1QIsa* at 
Isa 1:22) has a longer right leg than left, as we would expect for a heh. 
Although this heh does not have the characteristic long top bar with a 
long tail to the left (after the left leg), this is not unique. Notice the heh 
of Ym at Isa 1:18 three lines above; it looks very much like the heh of 
Sinn. (On the other hand, the heh of “nn does seem to have been 
corrected from an earlier eth; notice that the citation is again incorrect: 
instead of Isa 46:25, it should be 45:25). In addition, it should be 
remembered that the similarity in shape between the two letters is likely 
at the root of some of the confusion, especially where a scribe seems to 
have caught the mistake and corrected it. 
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p. 105, §B 1.3.1.1. Note the interesting suggestion of taking vin 
“you look” in 4Q51 [4QSam?] at 1 Sam 2:29 (which agrees with the 
LXX) as w2) for an intended form with ‘ayin, presumably with a u 
theme vowel like Aramaic vyan “you reject” (cf. MT wya) and the 
sense in the Targum). 

p. 106, §B 1.3.1.3. The paragraph is labeled V‘V — V^, yet the 
two examples of n>» (if singular: ma‘rakat > ma‘rakat > mâkat; if 
plural ma‘rakôt > ma‘rakot > mâkôt) in 1QM V, 3 and VI, 5 seem like 
they go with the preceding paragraph, illustrating CV‘rV — CV* or 
CV‘ — CV” (unless Qimron is assuming n>% had its Tiberian form, 
e.g., NIWA). 

The example of syn in 4Q381 48-50, 7 may be a case of hyper- 
correction (for y7131) and thus exemplifies the degree to which the scribes 
had lost track of the spelling of words with gutturals. Nevertheless, one 
wonders if this might be a case of misdivision of words, for an intended 
Dnon yt? The similar examples listed in the following section, 
§B 1.3.3, suggest the former explanation. These other examples should 
be listed in this paragraph (i.e., $B 1.3.1.3), not where they are listed in 
the paragraph that details the “Misplacement of ‘[ayin]” (1.e., $B 1.3.3). 

p. 106, §B 1.3.2. Qimron lists as an example of ‘ayin replaced by 
aleph the form anx from 4Q169 3-4 iii, 4, which he translates 
“repulse” and notes parenthetically “also in Mishnaic Hebrew and Ara- 
maic.” The word, of course, seems to be a byform of 593 and its listing 
here would seem to contradict Qimron’s statement concerning which 
roots are considered in this section (p. 99 n. 2, §B 1): “Substitutions of 
roots such as... .7¥D / 5X5 are not restricted to DSS Hebrew and are 
therefore are [sic] not listed.” 

The writing of Wn) for an intended Any “now” is not exclusively 
related to the guttural letters, as noted above (in reference to p. 101, 
§B 1.1.2). 

p. 106, §B 1.4.1. The reading nins”! in 1QIsa* at Isa 58:11 should 
be nny according to the online digital photos. There is no correction. 

Another example of the omission of the phoneme h might be n3[1] 
in 2Q18 at Sir 6:22 which corresponds with 7m33 in Ms A (kethib = 
“obvious” and gere = “justified”’). 

It seems significant that among the words listed where the heth was 
not written, all but one have been corrected by scribes to include the 
heth. Furthermore, note that five of the eleven cases involve a spelling 
where heth and heh abutt, allowing for the possibility of a graphic mis- 
take due to the similarity in shape between the letters. These factors 
suggest to me that the sound represented by heth had not entirely elided, 
but, in fact was still perceptible to most scribes. (39) 


(39) See the analysis in Reymond, Qumran Hebrew, 107-11. 
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p. 109, §B 1.4.3.1. Qimron writes: “A distinction should be made 
between phonological scribal errors such as those involving gutturals 
and accidental scribal errors. In principle the former is more likely than 
the latter.” Why would errors caused by phonological factors occur 
more often than errors caused by graphic factors? No justification for 
this assertion is given. It seems both might occur with equal frequency 
and often be interrelated. Descriptions of such text-critical matters 
should be included in a grammar of this kind. 

p. 109, §B 2. The paragraph lists forms that do not exhibit the 
assimilation of vowels to gutturals (e.g., /i/ > /a/ before ‘ayin). While it 
may be the case that y°51n in 1QM XVIII, 10 is an imperative (perhaps 
pronounced ’dpé [< hôpe‘]) and not a gotal conjugation form (i.e., 6p? 
[< hdpi‘]), such forms are exceptions and not the rule. A better example, 
not listed in the grammar, may be win “deliver!” (4Q72 at Jer 31:7 
= MT ywin), though this could also be a gotal conjugation form. All 
the same, the hiphil imperative commonly occurs without a yodh 
mater (e.g., npm in 1QS XI, 16). So, in forms like ywim “and save!” 
(4Q381 15, 2) it is unclear whether or not the historical *i vowel was 
realized as é or a. 

Qimron also includes forms like 95x23 “when (lights) shine” from 
1QS X, 2 and yuna “when they arrive” from 4QM [sic! for 1QM] 
XVII, 11, which are similar in their graphic form at least to MT 272 
“when (a person) shouted” 2 Chr 13:15; san “when it arrived” 
Est 2:12. In these cases, both the DSS and MT forms do not assimilate 
*7 to a. Nevertheless, note that the yodh mater in the infinitive con- 
struct is uncommon in the DSS (see pp. 176-77, $C 1.7.1), where one 
finds defective forms like 92112 in 4Q258 VIII, 12. In such forms, the 
lack of yodh does not necessarily presuppose the assimilation of the 
vowel to the guttural ‘ayin, rather it may reflect simply the vowel e, 
é, or é. 

p. 112, §B 4. The misspellings of various sounds are listed (e.g., 
kaph for what should be gimmel and vice versa; daleth for what should 
be taw and vice versa). No further significance of these misspellings 
is noted, though they seem to demonstrate how misspellings do not 
always represent phonological shifts. One can infer, for instance, that 
just as kaph could be spelled by accident with a gimmel without imply- 
ing the coalescence of velar phonemes, so an aleph might be written 
for what should be a heh without presupposing coalescence of glottal 
phonemes. 

pp. 118-19, §§B 6.1—2. Graphic assimilation may also be at play in 
those cases where the historical s (1.e., the sound represented by samekh) 
is written with a Sin/Sin letter. For example, it seems likely that the 
name 7%1%3 “Manasseh” has led to what should be 7037 “is testing” 
being written nwi» (in 11Q19 LIV, 12). Similarly, due to the frequency 
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of the verb pw “to set” what should be 7n°0° “he will mislead you” is 
written Jnow? (in 11Q19 LIV, 19); the name wix “Enosh” and its 
homonym “person” likely influenced the spelling of 0138 “one forced” 
as WIN (in 1QS VII, 12); the spelling of the words yw “hair” 
and 77%? “barley” likely played a role in the spelling of 7750 “storm” 
as 179% (in 4Q88 at Ps 107:29). 

pp. 120-21, $B 6.3. Qimron attempts to explain the spelling of s 
(i.e., the sound represented by samekh) with the $in/$in letter by positing 
two explanations: 1) the phonemes s and š had coalesced or 2) that 
scribes mistakenly thought words with samekh should be written with 
the sin/Sin letter and so hyper-corrected their spellings accordingly. He 
offers various arguments why explanation 2 is invalid. He suggests that 
the very frequency of these spellings negates the explanation of hyper- 
correction and that the scribes of the “non-formal manuscripts whose 
orthography is extremely phonetic” would not be concerned about such 
“historical orthography” and would not, therefore, hyper-correct such 
spellings. Of course, there is a third explanation for these spellings that 
is unstated, namely that the sin/Sin letter had two values (s and š) and 
that since the value s was also represented by samekh, scribes wrote the 
s phoneme sometimes with samekh and sometimes with $in/$in. There 
is no reason to presume anyone believed that the verb “to test” was 
etymologically nsy (instead of nsy) and so wrote Sin/Sin instead of 
samekh in order to reflect this misconceived history. Moreover, in quite 
a few cases, the spelling of the word with sin/Sin can be partially 
explained by the process of graphic assimilation, as explained above. 

p. 124-25, §B 8.2.1. The section title, “yi — ’i,” and the phe- 
nomenon it describes, transformation of yi- into long 7, are inconsist- 
ent in regards to the representation of vowel length. See comments to 
pp. 55-354, §§A-E. 

The second sentence of the paragraph is just a fragment and is 
missing its predicate. It should read at its end “... see B 8.2.2.” 

Noting the relative frequency of a single yodh to represent the 
historical sequence yiy- in I-yodh verbs (1.e., XT for 81” “he will fear”), 
Qimron suggests that this orthography may represent the shift of yi- to 
T-. This is entirely possible for a subset of the scribes. However, three 
arguments point against this as a universal phenomenon for all scribes 
in their literary register. First, none of the forms listed attests an initial 
aleph. If such a shift had taken place, would we not expect to see such 
spellings? That is, third person forms that look like lcs forms (e.g., 
RTN for Nd “he will fear”)? 

Second, the counter examples (where we do see two yodhs in 
sequence) are numerous enough that one must consider that at least 
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some scribes knew the “correct” pronunciation and continued to artic- 
ulate the initial yodh in their recitation of texts. (40) 

Third, some evidence cited seems ambiguous. Qimron observes 
that the scrolls seem to show a yodh mater consistently in the forms 
that begin with taw (i.e., 3fs, 2ms / fs, 2mp / fp), but not in those that 
begin with yodh, inferring that this is evidence for the initial yodh 
marking the initial ’7- vowel. But, the same dichotomy is reflected 
in the consonantal text of the MT where the Tiberian vocalization 
tradition suggests no difference in sound (e.g., 187 “they will fear” 
Qoh 12:5 vs. 8Y “do [not] fear” Neh 4:8; 29) “and it will be 
good” 2Kgs 25:24 vs. 20°n1 “and it will be good” Ps 69:32). While 
one might view these spellings as evidence that the same shift (yiy- 
to ’T-) also underlies the consonantal biblical tradition, this seems to 
stretch the evidence too far. In the end, it seems more likely that it 
was simply common for both historical I-yodh and I-waw roots to be 
spelled defectively in yigtol forms. 

p. 125, §B 8.2.2. The title to the paragraph should really read “iyi 
(iye or eye) — 7, 171, (e’e or ê)” to account for the example wx) from 
4Q176 8-10, 13 (for an expected w). 

p. 131, §B 8.4.5. Qimron writes in relation to the contraction of 
-thit (1m°-) to -iw (Y-) that “In DSS Hebrew only the form with hé 
occurs (e.g., PAX, PNIW, see §D 2.3.4).” In a footnote he adds: 
“The only exceptions are in biblical and apocryphal texts.” I am not 
sure what he means by “apocryphal,” but perhaps it is Ben Sira (?). 
In any case, these statements are contradicted by §D 2.3.4 (p. 272) 
where he lists the following examples of the shorter suffix: Tax in 
4Q225 2 ii, 4; YAN in 4Q251 17, 3. Other examples, not listed, include 
pax in 4Q416 2 iv, 1; 11Q19 LXIV, 2; 1QIsa* at Isa 3:6; 8:4; 22:23, 
24 and elsewhere in the biblical scrolls; rmx in 1QIsa* at Isa 9:18; 
19:2 and elsewhere in the biblical scrolls; v5 in 1QH* X, 19 (written 
`“Đ due to haplography); (41) 4Q381 1, 3. (42) Among the non-biblical 
scrolls, it might be mentioned, biblical phraseology seems influential 
primarily in the cases from 4Q416 and 11Q19. Most, if not all, of the 
instances in the biblical scrolls correspond (not surprisingly) to forms 
with the shorter suffix in the MT. (43) 


(40) Qimron lists five counter examples, but additional ones can also be found: 
20% in 4Q521 2i+3, 7; vor in 11Q5 XXII, 5; wo in 4Q385 4, 3; 1QIsa* at Isa 54:3; 
1QIsa? at Isa 54:3, 60:21. 

(41) See Stegemann, Schuller, Newsom (/QHodayot*, DJD 40:138); Qimron, 
The Dead Sea Scrolls: The Hebrew Writings, 1:70-71. 

(42) For more statistics, see Reymond, Qumran Hebrew, 143 and nn. 303, 304. 

(43) For some statistics, see Reymond, Qumran Hebrew, 142 n. 302. 
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In relation to the 3ms object suffix on 1cs gotal conjugation verb 
forms, it is inaccurate to suggest that the Ym- suffix (Le., Y1n92%) totally 
(or even nearly) eclipses the v- suffix (1.e., nnw). In fact, it seems 
that both are about equally attested among the scrolls in general (con- 
sidering both biblical and non-biblical scrolls together). According to 
my search of Accordance, the long form Ym- occurs twenty times in 
total (in ten separate manuscripts) and the contracted form v- at least 
fifteen times (in at least seven separate manuscripts). As for the 
shorter, contracted form, Qimron cites in §D 2.3.4 (p. 272) rnni from 
4Q522 9 ii, 11. Other examples of the contracted form include the 
defective spelling nn in 4Q388a 7 ii, 5 (unless this should be con- 
strued as nn); among the biblical scrolls, note especially those of 
1QIsa*: wam at Isa 22:21; VÅYPN at 22:23; pnbpm at 37:7; vnnow 
at 55:11. (44) Among these biblical scrolls, the MT has the shorter suf- 
fix (with only one exception). 

In the end, the statement “Thus, in the Biblical texts, the suffix 
ym- almost universally replaced the suffix v- in the corresponding MT 
passages” (p. 272, §D 2.3.4.1) is simply wrong. Nevertheless, part of 
Qimron’s larger point is true, that is, the Ym- suffix on nouns is more 
common among the non-biblical scrolls and less common among the 
biblical scrolls. This longer form of the suffix seems to show an 
ascendency in later Hebrew writings in general. 

p. 141, §B 12.2. Note that Qimron groups n°2 “daughter” from 
4Q76 at Mal 2:11 with other examples where the stressed historical 
short /i/ is marked by a yodh (p. 141), but n°3 is really a construct form, 
“daughter of,” and is, therefore, not stressed. Moreover, as explained 
in section 4 above, the likelier explanation is that the word for daughter 
was spelled like the word for house due to graphic assimilation. 

p. 144, $B 14.3. In suggesting why hiphil yigtol forms like 72 
imply general penultimate stress, Qimron mentions that the “yod (unlike 
waw) never represents a short vowel.” An extra phrase should be added 
to the end of that sentence “... in such yigtol forms.” Otherwise, this 
creates a contradiction with the form he cites immediately afterwards: 
m>anya “when you abandoned,” since on p. 141, §B 12.2, he charac- 
terizes the yodh in this and similar forms as marking a “short and 
stressed” e vowel. 

p. 151, §B 16.1. There is an inconsistency in the way that vowel 
length is represented, especially when this is a result of contraction of 


(44) Note also the following examples drawn from Accordance: rns in 4Q33 (at 
Deut 18:20); vnox» in 4Q52 at 1 Sam 16:7; YANNI in 1Q8 at Isa 43:7; PNW?) (idem); 
vnwy (idem); YNN in 1Q8 at Isa 45:8; yNNAA in 4Q58 at Isa 48:15; px ap in 1Q8 
at Isa 51:2; ynniin 1Q8 at Isa 51:2; vno in 4Q58 at Isa 57:19; vnni in 11Q4 at 
Ezek 4:6. 
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vowels and weak consonants: “The original m... may well represent 
yi...as in the case of °m (yi — *yihi).” See comments to pp. 55-354, 
§§A-E. 

p. 155, §C 2.1.1.1. In relation to 2fs gotal conjugation forms in the 
scrolls, Qimron writes that the 2fs gotal forms do not appear in the non- 
biblical texts. This is true, if one categorizes the pesharim as biblical. 
In the Pesher to Nahum (4Q169) there are two examples of this form, 
though these verb forms do not match those of the MT. Both verbs are 
spelled with -¢ (non “you will reveal” and MxM “you will show”) in 
4Q169 3-4 ii, 10-11, in a quotation of Nah 3:5, where the MT has Ics 
forms: “non “I will reveal” and nm “I will show.” Given the fact 
that the prophet in the biblical text is clearly addressing a feminine 
entity, presumably the city (based on the 2fs pronouns like 9X), it 
seems reasonable that the two forms spelled with -{ should be inter- 
preted as 2fs. The text from which the pesharist was working presum- 
ably reflects an early attempt at sanitizing the text and removing the 
reference to God undressing someone (even if this was only a sub- 
conscious reaction of a scribe who read “non as 2fs): “You shall hoist 
[your] skirts up to your face and show the nations [your] nudity” 
(DSSSE). (45) 

Moreover, the only 2fs gotal conjugation forms that evidence the 
-ty ending in the other so-called biblical scrolls occur in 1QIsa*. The 
same scroll witnesses 2fs gotal conjugation forms that end in -th (see 
p. 139-40, $B 12.1); Qimron infers that all these reflect a single 
pronunciation -e (p. 139, §B 12.1). While this seems plausible, it does 
not necessarily mean that the underlying phonological shift of /i/ to 
/e/ in final unstressed syllables was universal in the Hebrew of the 
scrolls. 

pp. 157-59, §C 2.1.2.1. Qimron describes the paragogic nun as 
“practically unused” in DSS Hebrew (p. 157). Note the discussion 
above in section 1. Here, one senses that the lack of distinction between 
a colloquial and literary register confuses the description. He lists ten 
words attesting the paragogic nun from the non-biblical scrolls, though 
he describes these words as either “linked to biblical verses” or “based 
on biblical verses.” In addition to these, he cites another four doubt- 
ful cases. Accordance identifies still other examples, including: ponin 
“you will flee” (4Q163 23 ii, 5 [Qimron only lists the occurrence of 
the same form in line 7]); papi] “they will arise” (4Q174 6-7, 6); ST 
“they will know” (4Q381 1, 2); paw? “they will return” (4Q419 8 ii, 8); 
paw? “they will return” (4Q525 20, 8). 


(45) For a different interpretation, see Berrin, Pesher Nahum Scroll from Qum- 
ran, 256. 
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Qimron (p. 159, §C 2.1.2.1.2) notes the surprising frequency of 
the paragogic nun in the biblical manuscripts, noting that it even occurs 
in cases where the MT lacks the morpheme. He suggests that in these 
cases it may be original to the text (especially when the paragogic nun 
is found in other traditions like the Samaritan Pentateuch). Yet, the 
evidence is rather uneven and inconsistent. 

Given the numerous examples, it seems that this peculiar mor- 
pheme should not be described as “practically unused” in DSS Hebrew. 
All things considered, it seems to be used quite a bit, though it was 
likely not part of the colloquial register. 

p. 157 n. 13. Reference could be made to Tamar Zewi, A Syntacti- 
cal Study of Verbal Forms Affixed by -n(n) Endings in Classical Arabic, 
Biblical Hebrew, El-Amarna Akkadian and Ugaritic; AOAT 260 (Miin- 
ster: Ugarit-Verlag, 1999). 

p. 158, §C.2.1.2.1 (second paragraph). The reference to Deut 28:16 
should be Deut 28:15. 

pp. 160-65, §C.2.1.3. The brief description of Proto-Semitic verbs 
and their ultimate realization in Second Temple Hebrew seems some- 
what unclear to me. To take just the most relevant item: on p. 161, the 
grammar states in relation to yigtol verbs in Second Temple texts: 


What does in fact indicate that the modal use is weakened is the fact that 
o> and n>ypx} denote not only the modal imperfect but also the indi- 
cative imperfect. 


Clear enough. The form ap is shorthand for the waw conjunction plus 
the hiphil 3ms/fs and 2ms short-yigtol conjugation (i.e., the jussive/ 
preterite) as well as gal 3ms/fs and 2ms short-yigtol forms from I-yodh 
roots (e.g., MT nwn XN “do not set” Num 12:11); the form 79upx) 
is shorthand for the waw conjunction plus the Ics cohortative. The 
modal or volitive (i.e., jussive/cohortative) sense of these forms is 
inferred to have been lost since the same forms often represent a future 
indicative mood. This latter usage is, of course, unusual and stands out 
as an idiosyncrasy of the DSS. Nevertheless, the statement above is not 
immediately backed up by clear examples where 072% or A?0pN1 repre- 
sent such an indicative sense. Moreover, one wonders if the indicative 
nuance to such forms is dependent on the presence of a preceding waw 
conjunction. Is it possible that np? alone is used to represent the future 
indicative too? 

The grammar proceeds with two lists. The first is titled “Forms 
Not Preceded by Waw.” Among the short-yigtol forms included in this 
list, only verbs following the negative particle Yx are listed (with one 
exception: 407 from 4Q418 137, 2, which is translated as though it were 
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a jussive: “let him add” [p. 162], though the context is broken). Outside 
this one exception, no explicit reference is made here to the six forms 
listed by Martin Abegg as short-yigtol forms (not preceded by a waw 
conjunction or the particle 5x “not”): "7 “it will be” (1QS II, 13); ma 
“he will wipe out” (1QS XI, 3); ?5° “it will send up” (1QH? XVI, 26); 
]n>° “he will reprove [?]” (4Q372 18, 2); ño1n “you will add [?]” 
(4Q418 199, 2). (46) The last two examples are from broken contexts 
and it is hard to be certain of their nuance, but the first three seem to 
express a future indicative sense. It seems to me that the omission of 
these forms obscures the point that the grammar here is attempting to 
make, that verbal forms previously marked as indicating a volitive 
sense (1.e., a jussive/cohortative sense) are used as future indicatives in 
the DSS. The omission of these forms is perhaps connected to the 
assertion (made on pp. 371-72, §H 1.2) that such short-yigtol forms 
tend to occur at the beginning of sentences. The first three of the above 
examples noted by Abegg are all exceptions to that rule and are cited 
in a footnote (pp. 371-72 n. 7) together with other possible counter- 
examples to the clause-initial rule. For more on the distribution of such 
forms and questions on the syntax involved, see the comments below 
to pp. 371-72, $H 1.2. 

The second list is titled “The Imperfect with Waw.” Among the 
short-yigtol forms listed here, it is not made explicit which verbs refer 
to the past (and should thus be construed as wayyigtol forms, e.g., 
ayn) “and you established” 1QH* X, 10; yani “and you appeared” 
1QH? XII, 24); which forms reflect volitive nuances (and should thus 
be construed as jussive forms, e.g.,... 12272 DIN. . . ON SNA WIR 
122? IN... PDT “the people of God’s lot . .. who say . . . ‘may 
he bless you ... and may he guard you... . and may he enlighten your 
mind’” 1QS II, 2-3); (47) and which simply refer to the future (and 
should thus be construed as wa+short-yigtol [see below for examples]). 
It is only this last category which is unusual and unlike what we expect 
based on the MT and the Tiberian vocalization tradition. 

The grammar alludes here to only one case where a form like ap 
represents a future indicative nuance, and the reference occurs in a 
footnote (p. 163 n. 26) without even citing the Hebrew word. The form 
is presumably vi?" “and he will burn” (1.e., the simple waw conjunc- 
tion plus the hiphil short-yigtol = “yp with the sense of yp) in 


(46) Martin G. Abegg, “The Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in The Dead Sea 
Scrolls after Fifty Years: A Comprehensive Assessment, ed. Peter W. Flint and James 
C. VanderKam, 2 vols. (Leiden: Brill, 1998-1999), 1:325-58 (spec. 336). 

(47) Note the similar expression with a volitive 98% in 11Q14 1 ii, 7. In 4Q219 II, 
29 one finds nom “so you will succeed,” a hiphil short-yigtol with purpose-result sense 
(following a presumed imperative in the lacuna). 
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11Q19 XXIII, 16 (though Qimron labels this line 17). (48) Why are 
further examples of this phenomenon not isolated? Note, for example, 
"YD DIT? jo wa pom nnwm “he will withdraw my soul from the 
pit and steady my steps on the path” (1QS XI, 13); . . . PN n°92 ND 
op” “he will enter the covenant of God . . . and will establish . . .” 
(QS V, 8). 

Perhaps one reason more examples with this future indicative sense 
are not listed is that many of the w+short-yigtol forms are from poetic 
texts (like the Hodayot) and/or are from broken contexts and, subse- 
quently, their exact nuance is hard to pin down. At the least, it should 
be mentioned that many of the w+short-yigtol forms listed seem to 
reflect a standard syntax and grammar, familiar to us from the MT / 
Tiberian Hebrew vocalization tradition. Specifically, many seem to be 
wayyiqtol forms: 


awn onya ova onpy pb JON maT yan NDS mm ANNI. ANN 
yp Oy 07727 


You created the spirit on the tongue, you know its words, you esta- 
blished the fruit of lips before they were, you set words on the line... 
(1QH? IX, 29-30). 


[SA nish assay 92 own TON Anya ANN DONT [M]AS Ta 


Blessed are you, Lord, for you made these things and you set in the mouth 
of your servant songs of praise (1QH° XIX, 35-36). 


The number of short-yigtol forms preceded by waw that clearly indi- 
cate a future indicative sense are not infrequent in the scrolls as a whole, 
but they do not make up the majority of such forms. Furthermore, 
they are concentrated in the Community Rule, Hodayot, and Temple 
Scroll. In addition to those listed above, other relatively clear examples 
include: (49) m “and he will sprinkle” (1QS IV, 21); ‘A “and (his coun- 
sel) will be . . .” (1QS VI, 22); wyni “and you will do...” (1QM XI, 9); 
am “and (the lofty abode) will roar [if the verb is 019 and not ann 
“move noisily”] . . .” (1QH* XI, 35); nD) “and you will destroy” 


(48) In Qimron’s edition (The Dead Sea Scrolls: The Hebrew Writings, 1:162), 
as elsewhere, it is labeled line 16. 

(49) Such forms are easiest to discern in the context of other yiqtol forms, as with 
“1... anD nou “they will send and (its trunk) will open . . . and it will be . . .” 
(IQF? XVI, 9); wy" ynw> nt? “(the person who) will not listen and will act (arro- 
gantly). . .” (11Q19 LVI, 8); wy" aw? “he will guard and do...” (11Q19 LIX, 16). 
Nevertheless, it bears mentioning that it is not uncommon to find in Biblical Hebrew 
of the MT consonantal text and Tiberian vocalization tradition an apparent yigtol verb 
followed by a wayyiqtol, especially in poetry (e.g., Ps 44:3; 52:9; 55:6; 107:18). 
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(1QH* XII, 21); xxn) “and you will bring forth” (1QH* XII, 26); m 
“and it will be...” (1QH* XVI, 9); man “and he will wipe out . . .” 
(4Q215a 1 ii, 3); 11... “and there will be (trembling) . . . and 
there will be (destruction) . . .” (4Q385b 1, 3); jo" “and he will estab- 
lish” (4Q525 2-3 ii, 4); wy% “(the person who) will act (arrogantly) . . .” 
(11Q19 LVI, 8); wy “and he will do...” (11Q19 LIX, 16); Jax" 
“and he will lengthen” (11Q19 LIX, 21); "4 “and it will be . . .” 
(11Q19 LXII, 4); 29" “and he will offer” (11Q20 I, 23). 

In relation to Il-yodh roots and hiphil forms, Qimron (p. 164) 
states that the only exception (among non-biblical scrolls) is pam” “he 
will establish” (1QS III, 9), though other exceptions can be found, like 
522 5x x°2 “and he will bring (him) to Babylon” (4Q386 1 iii, 1, 
unless 8°2 = wayabé not waydabi); X% “and he will set up” (4Q471 2, 8); 
[2] “and he will offer” (11Q20 1, 22); [nup “and he will burn” 
(11Q20 2, 7). Without attempting to be comprehensive, he lists (p. 164 
n. 27) six exceptions among biblical scrolls (three of which, he feels, 
may not really reflect a regular yigtol form due to a final yodh-aleph 
digraph [e.g., XD reflecting wayabé not waydabi)). Still, there are other 
examples not cited: y “and he will arouse” (1QIsa* at Isa 10:26 
= y in MT; twice at Isa 50:4 = 3 in MT); ys “and he will 
blossom” (1QIsa* at Isa 27:6 = ys? in MT); Finn “and he will give 
ear” (1QIsa? at Isa 42:23 = pix? in MT). Among III-waw/yodh roots, 
Qimron (p. 165) lists four exceptions, though others can also be 
found: 4" “and it will be” (4Q175 3); mv” “and (who) will pervert” 
(11Q19 LI, 17); mn “and it will be” (1QIsa* at Isa 4:3, 5:5 [twice], 
8:14 [spelled Ximi in the scroll] = ma) in MT); nwa% “and he will 
make” (1QIsa* at Isa 40:19); manwi “and he will bow down” 
(1QIsa? at Isa 44:17 = nnw in MT); nwi “and he will do” (1QIsa* 
at Isa 48:14 = nwy in MT). 

In the end, the syntagm w+short-yigtol is most commonly used in 
the DSS to communicate the past indicative (identical to the wayyiqtol 
construction we are familiar with) and to communicate what appears 
to be a future indicative sense. Rarely, it seems to be used to express a 
volitive sense. Of these three uses, only the w+short-yigtol communicat- 
ing a future indicative is unexpected based on the MT/Tiberian tradi- 
tion. Nevertheless, there are many exceptions to this usage in the DSS. 
The use of the short-yigtol without preceding waw to communicate the 
same future indicative sense suggests (together with everything else) 
that many scribes did not distinguish semantically between the regular 
(or long-)yigtol and the short-yigtol forms. 

p. 163, $C 2.1.3.3. The reference to 1QH* IX, 40 should instead 
refer to line 30. 

p. 176-78, $C 2.1.7.1. See the comments to p. 109, §B 2. 
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pp. 182-85, $C 3.1.1. This section discusses internal passive con- 
jugations, including the passive qal. In general, the presentation seems 
confused. 

Qimron several times asserts (e.g., p. 185) that the passive gal was 
replaced by the niphal in Late Biblical Hebrew and in the Hebrew of 
the scrolls. It is not quite so simple, however. (50) The historic passive 
qal seems to have been replaced not only by the niphal (e.g., np? 
“it will be taken” 1QIsa* at Isa 49:25 = np? in the MT) but also by 
the gal passive participle (e.g., "0x “[from a] strung [bow]” 1QIsa* 
at Isa 22:3 = MT 98); by pual participles (e.g., vnn “polished” 
1QIsa* at Isa 18:2 and 7 = va in the MT); by impersonal construc- 
tions (72% “[which] was done [lit., they did = 172¥]” in 1QIsa* at Isa 
14:3 = tay in the MT); (51) by verbs in the active voice (>nn “can it 
be in labor?” 1QIsa* at Isa 66:8 = bpv “be born” in the MT). And, in 
addition, it was absorbed into the pual and hophal conjugations so that 
a form that was once read as passive gal was in the Second Temple era 
most likely read as a pual or hophal (e.g., 18” “[which] will be formed” 
1QIsa* and 4Q57 [4QIsa‘] at Isa 54:17 = MT 8%). (52) By analogy or 
in imitation of the biblical idiom, scribes and writers continued to use 
these historic passive gal verb forms in later compositions, though they 
would have conceived of them as niphals, puals, hophals, etc. All of 
this is found in Late Biblical Hebrew texts, in Ben Sira manuscripts, 
and in the DSS. This evidence lets us assert without hesitation that the 
passive gal was not recognized as a conjugation or binyan in late Sec- 
ond Temple times. 

The passive gal participle (distinct from the gal passive participle) 
is not described here or elsewhere in the grammar, though this form is 
distinct at least in the Tiberian Hebrew tradition and in the consonan- 
tal MT text (as reflected in the lack of a prefixed mem). Note the one 
clear example in the DSS: vmn “was made smooth” (4Q56 [4QIsa*] 
at Isa 18:7 for MT a). 

Qimron lists (p. 183) numerous illustrations of finite forms of the 
passive qal (over seventeen examples), the pual (over twenty examples), 
and the hophal (over twenty-five examples). The presentation seems to 
imply that the three stems were attested relatively equally among the 
scrolls and continued to be used during this time. He goes on to claim 


(50) See Eric D. Reymond, “The Passive Qal in the Hebrew of the Second Tem- 
ple Period, Especially as Found in the Wisdom of Ben Sira,” in Sibyls, Scriptures, and 
Scrolls: John Collins at Seventy, ed. Joel Baden, Hindy Najman, Eibert Tigchelaar, 
2 vols. (Leiden: Brill, 2016), 2:1110-27. 

(51) See Kutscher, Isaiah, 401-402. Note, similarly, 1729 (in 4Q59 [4QIsa*] at 
Isa 14:3). 

(52) See Reymond, “Passive Qal,” 1115-17. 
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(p. 185) that while the passive gal was replaced by the niphal already 
in Late Biblical Hebrew, the pual was sometimes also replaced by the 
niphal in the DSS and sometimes replaced by the hithpael. And, in 
other cases, one of these internal passives was replaced by an imper- 
sonal construction. Yet, he writes (p. 185): “Even though the internal 
passive is rare, it is productive in this period.” In general, he seems to 
be saying that in the DSS the three internal passive stems (including 
the passive gal) continued to be used, but not as much as they once 
were. (53) 

As has just been explained, it seems highly unlikely that the pas- 
sive gal was still perceived as the internal passive stem to the qal in 
late Second Temple times. Qimron is right, however, that the pual and 
hophal were still productive. It seems inconsistent, therefore, that pual 
and hophal finite forms are considered in this section, apart from their 
participles, which are instead listed with piel and hiphil forms. All the 
pual forms should be discussed together; all the hophal forms should 
be discussed together. In the case of the pual participle, Qimron even 
writes (p. 237, §C 3.4.7.1): 


These forms should not be considered as pu‘al, which is diminishing in 
DSS Hebrew (see C 3.1.1). They should rather be taken as perfective 
passive participles of pi‘el or hitpa‘el. 


Given the numerous pual finite forms cited and the recognized produc- 
tiveness of this stem, the above statement does not make sense. Although 
it is not stated explicitly, one suspects that it is inspired by the relative 
frequency of the forms in later literature. In the Mishnah, for instance, 
the pual is almost exclusively attested as a participle. (54) In the DSS, 
while there are more participles than finite forms, there are plenty of 
the latter group, implying (as Qimron himself recognizes) the produc- 
tiveness of this stem. (55) 

p. 203, $C 3.2.3.9. In discussing the yigtol conjugation of geminate 
verbs in the qal, Qimron implies by his presentation that those verbs 
where we expect to see an o or u theme vowel (based on historical 
evidence) usually have a waw mater after the first root consonant. He 
lists only one case where this does not happen, though there are many 
more: 11 “they intend” in 4Q381 45a+b, 2 (cf. wa “they intend” in 


(53) Note the sentence (p. 185): “This observation, while accounting for the 
reduction of the passive gal and pu‘al, fails to account for the reduction of the hup‘al.” 
The passive gal had not reduced; it had disappeared. 

(54) Accordance lists 724 instances of the pual participle, but just a handful of 
perfect and imperfect forms. 

(55) Accordance counts ninety-seven examples of the pual participles versus 
fifty-six finite forms among its corpus of non-biblical scrolls. 
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4Q171 1-2 ii, 14); it “they will (not) destroy him” in 4Q174 1-21, 5; 
wan “they will stagger” in 4Q418b 1, 4; the initial spelling of 3m 
“they will stagger” 4Q88 at Ps 107:27; now" “they will despoil 
you” in 1QpHab 8:15, 9:3 (in a quotation of Hab 2:8); 59° “let him 
(not) strip” in 4Q421 13, 5; (perhaps 120[*] “[th]ey will go around” 
in 11Q17 VIL, 7). In these examples, note that many of the verbs are 
3mp and the verbal stem is followed by a waw mater. Presumably, this 
reflects a tendency, reflected in other forms, not to include two maters 
in a single word (as with inflected feminine plural nouns and adjectives 
with a preceding o or u vowel, like anaim? “for their generations” 
11Q19 VII, 13 [see p. 61, §A 2.1.2 and Qimron’s general comments 
on p. 63, $A 2.2]). 

p. 208, §C 3.2.4.7. In discussing imperatival geminate verbs in the 
qal, Qimron does not cite the plene spelling of nimi “and be dis- 
mayed!” in 1QIsa* at Isa 8:9. This agrees with the Tiberian vocaliza- 
tion, though the vowel is not indicated with a mater in the consonantal 
text of MT (i.e., it reads 1171). One may contrast the apparent a theme 
vowel in the gal yigtol conjugation forms in the scrolls (p. 203) and in 
the MT. This seems to suggest a variation in the DSS as well as the MT. 

p. 224, $C 3.3.3.1. The verb 19> is not found at 1QS IX, 6, but 
rather in line 5. 

pp. 265-69, $$D 2.0-2. The table (on p. 265) and following discus- 
sion does not describe sufficiently the suffixes as they occur on plural 
nouns and on certain prepositions. This leaves many questions unan- 
swered. In the table we might expect, for example, a transliteration of 
the Ics suffix on plural nouns (i.e., -ay or -ë ?), 2fs (1.e., -aykt or 
-ēkī ?), 3mp (i.e., -€yyemma ?), etc. 

As for the articulation of the 1cs pronominal suffix on plural nouns 
and certain prepositions like Yy, one assumes that the earlier -ayya had 
contracted to -ay in the pre-Exilic era (as reflected, e.g., in the Tiberian 
vocalization tradition) but one wonders if this had further contracted 
to -ë in the dialect reflected in the DSS, based on the assumption of 
unstressed diphthong reduction (and presuming also a penultimate accent 
as with 727237 “to the one honoring you” 4Q416 2 iii, 10 and n>anya 
“when you abandoned” 4Q460 9 i, 8 [see pp. 68-69, $A 3.2.1 and 
pp. 14446, §B 14.3]; cf. the apparent unstressed word-final diphthong 
reduction in the case of the 3ms suffix on plural nouns, i.e., -aw > -6 
[pp. 130-31, §B 8.4.4])? Qimron seems to allude to this possibility in 
the section on phonology, when he cryptically writes (p. 130, §B 8.4.3): 
“The form xn ‘my life’ 4QSepHayob& 25:9 [= 4Q222 1, 1] may also 
indicate that the diphthong ay had been contracted,” though he also 
notes that the word seems to have been corrected to “n. In other words, 
the spelling x°n presupposes (if I understand correctly): hayyé. 
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Qimron writes (p. 267, §D 2.2.1.2) that since forms like 73127 
represent both singular and plural nouns there was no distinction in DSS 
Hebrew between the suffixes. That is, the suffixes were pronounced in 
the same manner -eka (with stress on the penultimate e vowel). But, 
a similar graphic form need not imply a similar pronunciation. Given 
the penultimate accent in such forms, should we not assume the pres- 
ervation of the historical diphthong in the plural nouns, namely -ayka 
or -aykä? (56) Similarly, prepositions like Yy would exhibit a histori- 
cal diphthong (-ay-): ‘älaykä. This would then imply an acoustic dis- 
tinction between singular and plural nouns with the 2ms suffix, despite 
their similar graphic representation: 72°27 dobärekä “your word” vs. 
n227 dobäraykä “your words.” 

For the 2fs suffix on plural nouns and prepositions like Yy, the 
historical diphthong would also have been preserved with penultimate 
stress: °y ‘dlayki. By extension, one assumes that the 3fs suffix on 
plural nouns and prepositions might have been my ‘dlayyd (< ‘alayhd) 
and the Icp suffix on plural nouns and prepositions Y ‘älaynü. 
These too would have provided acoustic distinctions between singular 
and plural nouns (e.g., 1927 dobärenü “our word” vs. 19927 dobäraynü 
“our words”). 

Such a preservation of the historical diphthong might prove 
unlikely if there were numerous examples of plural nouns (or prep- 
ositions like Yy) not followed by yodh. However, these seem par- 
ticularly rare (at least from a preliminary survey). Among the non- 
biblical scrolls, Accordance lists over 800 examples with only four clear 
exceptions: 12n%2n% “your wars” 1Q36 8, 2; TN) “and your Urim” 
(4Q175 14); qnbwnan “your dominions” (4Q369 3, 4); Wimpy “her 
nails” (11Q19 LXTMI, 12). 

p. 272, $D 2.3.4. See comments to p. 131, §B 8.4.5. 

p. 293 n. 17, $E 1.1.2. The relevant passage from 4Q76 at Mal 2:11 
is given as 3 n°2 but this is incorrect. It is, instead, 753 5x n°2. The 
phrase yrs na “daughter of Zion” is, to my knowledge, never spelled 
Ts m2 among the scrolls. 

p. 305 n. 120, $E 1.2.3.2. The examples of variants (to nouns of 
the base qitāl and qutäl) in the last paragraph of the footnote are listed 
without reference to their sources; nor are cross references supplied 
to where they are discussed in the grammar. The prothetic aleph on 
rw “Sheol,” WNWYN, is found in 11Q5 at Ps 141:7, and is discussed 
on p. 142, §B 13. On the other hand, the sequence of examples o°718N,, 


(56) This assumes preservation of diphthongs in stressed syllables, which seems 
to be largely taken for granted, since Qimron notes in the section dealing with the 
diphthong ay (p. 130, §B 8.4.3) no evidence to the contrary. 
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aan and ain are unknown to me and I could not find them listed in 
the word index. I am not sure what word among the scrolls they are 
meant to be variations of. A word with the form o°71Nm occurs twice 
(in 4Q164 1, 5 and 4Q174 6-7, 7) though this is commonly understood 
as the adjective an “perfect” with the a vowel shifting to u before 
the mem, as elsewhere (a phenomenon discussed on p. 138, §B 11, 
though an is not listed there as an example). 

pp. 324-25, $E 2.2.0. In reviewing the various bases for verbal- 
nouns associated with the verbal stems or binyanim (e.g., gal is associ- 
ated with qutul, magtal, qitil), Qimron writes: “There are no respective 
verbal-nouns of the passive and reflexive verb conjugations. The pas- 
sive voice . . . is unmarked in verbal-nouns.” It is hard to reconcile 
these statements with the illustrations on p. 331 $E 2.4 of the vpn pat- 
tern, i.e., the pual participle. In any case, the examples of the “Yp pat- 
tern should not be included in the description of verbal nouns; these are 
simply participles, as implied by the productiveness of other pual forms 
(see the above comments on pp. 182-85 $C 3.1.1). 

p. 352, §E 4.1. In the sub-section c.3 (which lists gentilic plural 
nouns with one yodh), the partially reconstructed form o*[\>7] from 
4Q471 1, 5 appears. At first, one might think this is a typo in the gram- 
mar or an example which is misplaced and which belongs with those 
nouns that exhibit two yodhs. However, the digital photos (at https:// 
www.deadseascrolls.org.il) suggest in fact that the reading should be 
instead o9[n]. (57) The /amedh is clear based on the traces: the tip of 
its ascender appears above the lacuna; the tip of its left horizontal bar 
appears next to the following letter; and the bottom tip of its angled 
lower line is also clear. The following letter must be a waw, based on 
its relative size and its smaller head (as compared to the following let- 
ter, which is clearly a yodh). 

p. 354, $E 6. The section details various nouns “not mentioned in 
the above discussions,” though, in fact, many have been discussed. For 
example, 21ND is discussed on p. 324, $E 2.1.3; nnd and nmw7 are 
listed on p. 304, $E 1.2.2.6, the former being described in a footnote 
(n. 113), and with comparative evidence cited; nia% is listed as a 
maqtil noun on p. 315, $E 1.4.2; the plural form n°11 is mentioned 
in a footnote to yi from 1QIsa* at Isa 53:8 on p. 320 n. 205, $E 2.1.1. 

p. 357, $F. With the pair of roots 7%" and 71% should be mentioned 
the alternative "py that appears frequently in the biblical scrolls (e.g., 
in the passage cited from 11Q5 at Ps 143:6 where *¥" is corrected 
to Y). With regard the pair 22° and 31%, no examples are quoted, just 


(57) Qimron’s reading in his edition (The Dead Sea Scrolls: The Hebrew Writ- 
ings, 3:210) is also incorrect. 
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the passages. In these cases, it seems possible that 21% simply means 
“return.” 

p. 367, §G 2.4. According to an Accordance search, further exam- 
ples of the adverbial heh include miS “to the north” in 4Q364 17, 5 
and 11Q20 X, 6; ma? “to the sea” in 4Q521 1 ii, 4. 

p. 368, §G 2.5 and p. 405, $H 2.2. Both sections address the 
adverbial (or directive) heh on place names and then present examples. 
On p. 368, three examples are introduced with the words “In the DSS 
we find the following cases,” from which one might infer these were 
the only cases, but on p. 405 another six examples are listed. On p. 405 
there is a cross-reference to “adverbs terminating in a,” but not to place 
names ending in a. All the examples should be listed and discussed 
together. 

p. 369-70, $H 1.1. The wayyigtol construction of classical Biblical 
Hebrew is described as composed of a waw “prefixed to . . . the indic- 
ative imperfect.” More precisely, the wayyigtol is made up of a waw 
followed by the short-yigtol form that is often homophonous and homo- 
graphic with the regular (long-)yigtol. 

On p. 370, only a short paragraph tangentially references wagotalti 
forms (i.e., the waw-consecutive perfect). The significance of this 
form’s use with the regular wa + regular (long-)yigtol forms certainly 
deserves more comment. 

pp. 371-73, §H 1.2. Qimron argues that the “distinctive” and 
“peculiar” forms of the yigfol conjugation (i.e., the short-yigtol forms 
[= the shortened and apocopated forms of the 3ms, 3fs, 2ms in H-waw/ 
yodh, H-waw/yodh roots and in the hiphil] as well as the cohortative) 
are typically used in the initial position of a clause. He goes on to write: 
“Moreover, even elsewhere, when the verb comes at the beginning of 
the sentence, only the peculiar forms are used” (p. 371). Nevertheless, 
the examples cited for the short-yigtol forms do not support his thesis. 
Out of the four examples of the short-yigtol from non-biblical scrolls 
that appear at the beginning of a clause, three may really not belong in 
this specific category. Two words (19"[ “he will arouse” 4Q176a 1-2, 3 
at Jub 23:23 and aw’[ “he will set” 1Q28b V, 26) are conventionally 
reconstructed with a preceding waw conjunction and therefore would 
follow the general pattern of waw conjunction + (future indicative) 
short-yigtol and thus belong in the lists on pp. 163-64, $C 2.1.3.3. In 
addition, the verb Jow? “he will throw” (4Q458 1, 8) may instead be 
read Jw “and he threw” or “and he will throw.” Furthermore, Qimron 
notes at least three clear counter-examples (where the short-yigtol 
form, representing the future indicative mood, does not appear at the 
beginning of a sentence or clause, noted on pp. 371-72 n. 7). Other 
cases not cited can also be found: 5X 257 N°3 . . . n98) yaxı “and 
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the earth will cry out [presumably hiphil] . . . for God will thunder 
[also hiphil] . . .” (LQH* XI, 34-35); 73°75) “and thus he will under- 
stand . . .” (4Q266 9 iii, 5) and 5w» nav “and the hungry he will 
enrich” (4Q521 2 ii + 4, 13). Such a distribution does not really 
inspire confidence in this thesis as it relates to third and second person 
forms. 

The numerous examples of waw conjunction + (future indicative) 
short-yigtol (listed pp. 163-64, $C 2.1.3.3 [see comments above]), 
therefore, should not be understood as exemplifying the rule that a 
short-yigtol form must occur in clause initial position. Instead, it seems 
simply that after a waw conjunction (whether a simple waw or a waw 
that is part of a wayyigtol expression) a short-yigtol form or cohorta- 
tive is expected. This implies, in turn, that the distinctive volitive 
sense of wa+short-yiqtol had been lost and that the form could indicate 
either a future indicative or a volitive sense. In addition, it might be 
added that the examples wa + (future indicative) short-yigtol do not 
seem to imply a purpose-result nuance: "YD 397? JN 9] po nnwm 
“he will withdraw my soul from the pit and steady my steps on the 
path” (1QS XI, 13). 

p. 388, §H 1.6.4. Paragraph 2 to this section claims to describe 
the syntagm x> + infinitive, yet of the seven examples, three express 
the syntagm PN + infinitive. These should be listed in paragraph 3 of 
this section, on p. 389. 

In footnote 55 a comparison is drawn between the construction 
Ox + infinitive in 4Q392-393 13, 3 and 5 and the phrase 99ND DN in 
Ben Sira 39:46. The phrase 52KRn YN does not occur in chapter 39 of 
Ben Sira and, of course, is not composed of an infinitive expression. 
Intended is the phrase 78 ON in Sir 39:34 (where Px is found in the 
margin). 

p. 405, §H 2.2. See comment to p. 368, $G 2.5. 

p. 429 n. 182, §H 4.8. Reference is made to the expression nma 71 
in Sir 42:24. This phrase occurs only in the medieval manuscript B. 
It would have been more useful to note the parallels to this syntagm 
in the Masada scroll, namely the partially reconstructed mt nay [nt] 
“[this] beside that” (Sir 42:24) as well as the expression m1 YY nt “this 
above that” which occurs in the very next verse (Sir 42:25). 

pp. 447-519. The word index alphabetizes Hebrew words accord- 
ing to their inflected forms (including with prefixed prepositions), 
according to their spelling with maters, and according to their idiosyn- 
cratic spelling in the scrolls. So, for example, to find all the instances 
in which the verb xn “to fill” appears in the grammar requires one 
to look up the verb itself, sub xY», then under its gotal and yigtol 
conjugation forms (e.g., X»), then according to its idiosyncratic 
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spellings with final heh (e.g., mon), then with prefixed prepositions 
(e.g., Xm and Nn), etc. Nevertheless, some forms are cited with 
prepositions in the text, but not alphabetized according to the preposi- 
tion in the index (e.g., mpIa[%] “[for] healing” is cited in $A.5.1, but 
listed in the index under 7577; similarly, manha “in their birthing” 
is cited in §D.2.6.3 but listed in the index under nyn). Whatever 
the advantages of this alphabetization scheme are, the disadvantages 
certainly outweigh them. 


Conclusion 


Qimron’s new grammar of the Hebrew of the scrolls represents 
a real advancement in the study of the language of these manuscripts. 
Nevertheless, there are far too many errors in it. These make the read- 
ing and comprehension of the grammar more difficult than it should 
be and sometimes undermine the analysis itself. In addition, the neglect 
or deemphasis of certain linguistic phenomena limits the usefulness 
of this tool. Although it is a rich resource of information on the lan- 
guage of the scrolls, it should be used with caution. 


APPENDIX 


Mistakes in cross-references are extremely frequent and it makes finding 
references difficult. I have not done a comprehensive search of these, but 
instead list just those I have encountered more or less randomly: 


. 60 n. 10. The reference C.3.2.6.4 should be instead C.3.2.6.5 
. 61, final line of first paragraph, B.9.2 should be instead B.10.2 
. 61, final line of second paragraph, A 2.2 above should be A 2.2 below. 
. 62, final paragraph, three lines up from bottom, B.1.2.4 does not exist; 
intended is B.1.2.1.3 
p. 82, second paragraph, second line from bottom, the reference to note 67 
should be to note 68 
p. 96, first paragraph, fifth line, B 8.6 should be B 8.4.1 — B 8.6 does not 
even exist! ! 
p. 96, first paragraph, second-to-last line, B 8.3 should be B 8.2.1 
p. 100, second paragraph, four lines up from bottom, B.11.3 does not exist 
and should be B 1.1.3. 
. 102, second paragraph, six lines down, B 1.1.1 should be instead B 1.1.1.1. 
. 105, second paragraph, last line B 9.1 should be instead B 9.7, 9.10 
. 124, second paragraph, third line B 7.2.4-B 7.2.7 should be instead B 8.2.5 
pp. 131-32, B 8.5, 8.6, and 8.7 do not even exist! ! 
p. 132, first paragraph, three and four lines down, B 8.6 should be B 8.4.1 
and B 8.7 should be B 8.4.2 
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. 136, first paragraph, last line C 3.2.3 should be instead C 3.2.3, 3.2.4, and 
3.2.5 

. 141, second paragraph, three lines down, “cf. note 18 in A 3.1 and A 3.2- 
end” should be “cf. note 27 in A 3.1 and note 38 in A 3.2” 

. 152, first paragraph, third line, B 8.8 should be instead 8.4.5 

. 152, second paragraph, last line, B 8.6 should be instead 8.4.4 

. 155 second paragraph, last line B.11 should be instead B.12 

224, last line, B 14.3.1 should be B 14.3 

. 315 n. 178, last line, E 2.11 should be E 2.10 

. 315 n. 180, last line, “note 173” should be “note 172” 

. 319 n. 196, E 2.14 should be E 2.12 

. 396 n. 76, the reference to “note 74” should be to “note 72” 
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EXERCICES DE DEUX SCRIBES 
A KHIRBET QUMRAN : 
KHQ 161 ET KHQ 2207 


Sommaire 


Cette note reprend l’étude des deux exercices de scribe trouvés à Khirbet 
Qumran. KhQ 161 est un témoin unique de la présentation de la séquence des 
lettres commençant par la deuxième moitié des 22 lettres avec la signature du 
scribe. Les restes de KhQ 2207 attestent un exercice de scribe copiant des 
phrases ou sentences de sujets fort divers. L’un et l’autre exercice témoignent 
de la présence de scribes inspirés dans l’apprentissage de leur art. 


Summary 


This note takes up again the study of scribal exercises found at Khirbet 
Qumran. KhQ 161 testifies to a unique sequence of letters beginning with the 
second half of the 22 letters with the scribe’s signature. The remains of KhQ 2207 
shows a scribe’s writing exercise with sentences of quite different matters. Both 
of them attest the presence of scribes experimenting with their art. 


ARMI les objets inscrits retrouvés sur le site de Khirbet Qumran 
figurent un fragment de jarre inscrit à l’encre noire et une pierre 
de calcaire portant des lettres à l’encre noire. Le fragment de jarre 
KhQ 161 provient d’une trouvaille dans la Tranchée A, “a un mètre de 
profondeur”, enregistré le 20/02/53, (1) et la pierre KhQ 2207 est en 


(1) Voir R. de Vaux, Fouilles de Khirbet Qumran et de Ain Feshkha. I - Album 
de photographies, Répertoire du fonds photographique, Synthése des notes de chan- 
tier, présentées par J.-B. Humbert et A. Chambon, NTOA.SA 1 (Fribourg - Gottingen : 
Editions Universitaires - Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1994), p. 339b, le 17/02/53 : « A 
35 m au nord du grand batiment, en bordure du wadi, dans une couche non stratifiée, 
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fait une trouvaille de “surface” d’après la fiche d’enregistrement ; elle 
provient du locus 129 situé “dans l’axe nord de la citerne 118, en bordure 
extérieure du batiment”, trouvée le 26/02/55. (2) Ce jour-la “apparait 
un mur de séparation nord-sud, la partie orientale devint le /ocus 133”. 
Le nouveau locus 172 (= loci 129+133) a été interprété dernièrement 
comme une porterie ou une écurie à cause d’un pavement et d’un drain 
d'évacuation des eaux usées. (3) 


1 — L’ostracon hébreu KhQ 161 : un élémentaire, voir photographie 
PAM 40.405 et figure 1. 


Un tesson de jarre blanchâtre, de 13,5 x 11 x 0,4 cm, de forme 
grossièrement triangulaire (il manque un petit éclat triangulaire au 
milieu du côté droit) porte des lettres sur le côté convexe. Les lignes 
sont numérotées ici selon l’ordre d’écriture et non de haut en bas comme 
c’est généralement le cas, (4) à l’exception du fouilleur (5) : 


les bédouins avaient commencé un trou. Milik en sort des tessons et les fragments 
d’une assiette et d’un bol. ... 161 (à un mètre de profondeur) : ostracon en hébreu » ; 
R. de Vaux, « Fouilles au Khirbet Qumrân. Rapport préliminaire sur la deuxième 
campagne », RB 62 (1954) 206-236, p. 229, écrit : « Un tesson plus grand, trouvé 
dans la tranchée A et probablement attribuable à la période I, portait un alphabet. » ; 
R. de Vaux, Archaeology and the Dead Sea Scrolls, The Schweich Lectures of the 
British Academy (London: Oxford University Press, 1973), p. 103: «... in particular 
a sherd bearing a complete alphabet, the exercise of a pupil-scribe.» 

(2) Voir R. de Vaux, « Fouilles de Khirbet Qumran. Rapport préliminaire sur les 3°, 
4° et 5° campagnes », RB 63 (1956) 533-577, p. 565 : « Sur une autre plaque de calcaire, 
ébréchée de tous les côtés, cinq lignes sont inscrites en noir, mais on n’ose encore propo- 
ser aucune lecture pour ce texte très effacé », et R. de Vaux, Fouilles de Khirbet Qumran 
et de Aïn Feshkha, op. cit., p. 332b, « 2207 : plaque de calcaire inscrite ». 

(3) Voir J.-B. Humbert, A. Chambon et J. Mtynarczyk, Khirbet Qumrân et Ain 
Feshkha. Fouilles du P. Roland de Vaux. IIIA - L'archéologie de Qumran, Reconsidé- 
ration de l'interprétation, Corpus of the Lamps, NTOA.SA 5a (Fribourg - Gottingen : 
Editions Universitaires - Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2016), p. 438-439. 

(4) Voir M.D. Coogan, «Alphabets and Elements», BASOR 216 (1974) 61-63, 
p. 61 ; E. Eshel, «3. Khirbet Qumran Ostracon», in Qumrân Cave 4 XXVI. Cryptic Texts 
and Miscellanea, Part 1, DJD XXXVI (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2000), p. 509-512, 
avec une excellente photographie. La publication des objets épigraphiques qui m’avait 
été confiée en 1986, a été faite par A. Lemaire, « Inscriptions du Khirbeh, des grottes 
et de ‘Ain Feshkha », in Khirbet Qumrân et ‘Ain Feshkha. II - Etudes d ‘anthropologie, 
de physique et de chimie/Studies of Anthropology Physics and Chemistry, présentées par 
J.-B. Humbert OP et J. Gunneweg, NTOA.SA 3 (Fribourg - Göttingen : Academic Press - 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2003), 341-388, p. 341-342, mais elle est à revoir en plusieurs 
endroits. 

(5) De Vaux, cit. RB 1954, p. 229 : « Il commence en bas à droite ; en passant 
a la ligne suivante, le scribe a omis yod et caph ; les lettres shin et taw se trouvaient 
dans le petit fragment qui manque au bord supérieur et la trace de taw est visible a la 
cassure. Plusieurs lettres ont ensuite été reprises autour de ces lignes d’écriture. On 
notera la maladresse de la graphie : c’est l’exercice d’un scribe débutant. » 
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Photographie de l’ostracon KhQ 161, PAM 40.405 


Figure 1 : Ostracon KhQ 161 = Elémentaire 
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wwn 2 
apypyoja>  ! 
OnMNATIANN 3 
vow >» + 


— Ligne 1 : L’apprenti scribe a commencé à écrire la deuxième 
moitié de l’alphabet, (6) de lamed à res, assez gauchement en ne rete- 
nant que les formes de mem final au module réduit et de nun final 
gauche, mais poursuit avec pe et un grand sade médians, non les formes 
finales, (7) ne retenant ainsi qu’une forme pour chaque lettre. Le scribe 
a délibérément choisi de finir sa ligne avec res, soit 9 des 11 lettres, et 
à continué par un retour au-dessus. 

— Ligne 2 : De cette ligne tracée de gauche à droite (?), il a écrit 
deux fois sin (soit pour remplir l’espace ou pour Sin et Sin mais qui ne 
comptent alors que pour une lettre dans les 9+2 = 11 lettres de lamed à 
taw), puis du taw il reste encore le départ du jambage gauche. (8) 

— Ligne 3 : L’apprenti scribe a commencé la ligne sous le pied du 
lamed avec un ’alef tracé en forme de N couché à droite dont le jambage 
final dépasse a droite. La téte de bet est réduite ainsi que son jambage 
avec une longue base au tracé concave, ductus gauche. Dalet n’a pas de 
tête marquée mais une longue hampe tel un Kaf final. La ligne s’arrête 
délibérément avec fer, soit encore 9 lettres comme à la ligne 1. 

— Ligne 4 : Il écrit les deux autres lettres, yod et kaf médian ramassés 
à cause du bord inférieur du tesson. S’apercevant qu’il n’a pas respecté 
l’alignement à droite avec la ligne 3, il ajoute un grand ’alef au-dessus, 
un peu dans l’interligne de 1 et 3, ainsi l’alignement marginal de 3 et 4 
est alors respecté. 

Après l’écriture d’un ‘élémentaire’, gauchement tracé mais assez 
réussi tout de même dans sa disposition symétrique sur 4 lignes, le scribe 
a ajouté un Sin sous le he et plus loin un fef, qui, avec le reš dépassant 
a gauche à la ligne 1, composent sa signature, à lire Www “scribe, secré- 
taire”. Ce témoignage d’écriture est celui d’un apprenti scribe, qui a 
appris aussi cette séquence et non seulement la plus courante, un abé- 
cédaire de ’alef à taw. Dans ce cas on s’explique mieux les ajouts de 


(6) De Vaux, cit. RB 1954, p. 229, fait commencer |’écriture à la ligne 3, puis 
passe à la ligne 1 suivie de la ligne 2 de notre numérotation. Eshel, cit., p. 510, retient 
l’ordre suivant : lignes 3, puis 4, puis 1 et enfin 2. De même Lemaire, cit., p. 341, avec 
« un double Š, peut-être suivi d’un T à droite, selon la proposition de R. de Vaux. Enfin, 
il semble avoir tenté un nouvel essai de Š au milieu de la ligne 4 ». Mais de Vaux a lu 
la ligne 2 dans le sens inverse. 

(7) Des apprentis scribes n’hésitent pas a écrire les deux formes des lettres 
médianes et finales dans leurs alphabets, voir par exemple Murabba ‘at 79 (il y manque 
le mem médian), Mur 80, Mur 10B. 

(8) Eshel, cit., p. 510, estime que manque la fin de l’alphabet dans la lacune (d’une 
écriture de droite à gauche), et que le scribe a ajouté deux autres Sin, (c’est aussi possible). 
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Sin et fet, à la ligne 4, comme pendants des deux Sin à la ligne 2. Il n’est 
pas à proprement parler un scribe sans formation, mais il a déjà acquis 
une certaine instruction. 

L'intérêt de cet ostracon est d’être un des rares exemples de l’écri- 
ture des deux moitiés égales de l’alphabet, 11 + 11 = 22 lettres, qu’on 
peut apprendre et écrire aussi bien de lamed à taw que de ’alef à kaf. 
Dans ce cas, on ne parle plus d’“abécédaire” pour la séquence a-b- 
c-d ou d’alphabet/alphabeton pour ’aleph-bet, mais d’ “élémentaire”, 
puisque la séquence de la deuxième moitié dans le sémitique du nord- 
ouest est toujours e/-em-en finissant par taw, soit les elementa, (9) dont 
le mot désigne “les lettres de l’alphabet” (Suétone, Vies des Césars, 56). 
On ne peut pas invoquer le manque d’espace à la fin des lignes 1 et 3 
pour écrire la suite, ni la proximité d’une anse, hors propos sur cet 
ostracon pour expliquer l’ordre de l’écriture. (10) Mais la disposition 
du modèle d’écriture, quoique un peu gauche dans les tracés, est tout 
à fait recherchée, et non celle d’un apprenti étourdi, ajoutant des 
lettres n’importe où et n’importe comment. Tout paraît soigneusement 
recherché. 

La graphie tout comme le lieu de découverte “à 1 m de profon- 
deur” dans la tranchée A bien plus profonde, daterait cette écriture vers 
le milieu du 1‘ siècle avant J.-C. (voir figure 3), soit la fin de l’époque 
hasmonéenne, la période Ib de de Vaux. (11) 

Une telle séquence /amed-taw (mais avec séquence pe-'aïn) 
puis ’alef-kaf serait peut-être à reconnaître dans les Psaumes 9 et 10 
(= Psaume 9 LXX), en remettant le Psaume 10 (n-b) avant le Psaume 9 
(5-8) pour retrouver dans l’unique «Psaume 9» la séquence habituelle 
de la complainte suivie de l’action de grâces pour la délivrance. (12) 
L'ordre du texte psalmique présentement difficilement compréhensible 
pourrait être dû à une hyper-correction d’un copiste voulant retrouver 
l’ordre alphabétique habituel d’une composition acrostiche, en décou- 
pant pour cela le texte en deux Psaumes : 9 avec titre et 10 sans titre 
(TM, Syriaque), alors que le grec ne connaît qu’une seule composition 
(Psaume 9) mais dans un ordre inhabituel. Des corruptions de quelques 


(9) Dénomination elementum déjà suggérée par Coogan, cit., p. 62b. 

(10) Eshel, cit., p. 509-510, même écrit sur une jarre, la proximité de l’anse ne peut 
être invoquée, à plus forte raison sur l’ostracon. Pour la division de l’alphabet en deux 
moitiés, on ne peut invoquer les exemples de l’Hérodion ni d’Eléphantine, où la division 
est due à l’espace sur la surface disponible, ce qui n’est pas le cas sur cet ostracon. 

(11) Voir A. Yardeni, Textbook of Aramaic, Hebrew and Nabataean Documentary 
Texts from the Judaean Desert and Related Material. B Translation . Palaeography . 
Concordance (Jerusalem: The Ben-Zion Dinur Center for Research in Jewish History, 
2000). Les ductus des lettres sont tous connus autour du milieu du 1‘ s. av. J.-C. 

(12) Voir H. Eshel and J. Strugnell, «Alphabetical Acrostics in Pre-Tannaitic 
Hebrew», CBQ 62 (2000) 441-458, p. 453-458. 
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versets autoriseraient à envisager un archétype assez ancien, antérieur 
à la traduction grecque. Quoi qu’il en soit, l’élémentaire KhQ 161 pour- 
rait appuyer cette manière de comprendre les Psaumes 9-10 dans leur 
composition originelle. 


2 — La pierre de calcaire inscrite KhQ 2207 : copie de quelques 
sentences en hébreu 


L'objet en question est un fragment de plaque de calcaire jaunâtre, 
de 15,5 x 10,5 x 2,5 cm mais incomplète en toutes ses dimensions, 
portant des restes d’écriture à l’encre noire. (13) Il semble qu’on a 


(13) Voir Lemaire, « Inscriptions du Khirbeh, des grottes et de ‘Aïn Feshkha », 
cit., p. 360b-362. Lemaire ne signale que des restes de cinq lignes et écrit : « Le carac- 
tère fragmentaire, l’inégalité de la surface et l’irrégularité des formes des lettres rendent 
la lecture très difficile. R. de Vaux y avait provisoirement renoncé. À titre d’essai, nous 
proposons : ... Les formes irrégulières des lettres, et l’absence — ou quasi absence — de 
séparation entre les mots trahissent probablement un scripteur au début de l’apprentis- 
sage de l’écriture. ... Au total, il s’agit probablement d’un exercice d’apprentissage 
d'écriture incomplet, qui peut avoir été la copie d’un extrait de Psaume ou d’oracle 
prophétique invitant à la reconnaissance universelle de la divinité. D’après la paléogra- 
phie, la datation ne peut être que très approximative : vers le tournant de notre ère. » 
Lemaire remercie P. Marin-Boucher qui a préparé le fac-similé de la p. 361. S. White 
Crawford, «The Inscriptional Evidence from Qumran and its Relationship to the Cave 4Q 
Documents», in The Caves of Qumran. Proceedings of the International Conference, 
Lugano 2014, ed. by M. Fidanzio, STDJ 118 (Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2017), 213-220, 
p. 216b : «KhQ2207, a stone plaque with five lines of writing, has an unknown content. 
That is, the letters are random, rarely forming any recognizable word. Further, the letters 
are roughly formed and irregular. Lemaire suggested that it was “probably an incompleted 
apprentice scribe’s exercise” ». R. Donceel, Synthèse des observations faites en fouillant 
les tombes des nécropoles de Khirbet Qumran et des environs. The Khirbet Qumran Ceme- 
teries. A Synthesis of the Archaeological Data, The Qumran Chronicle, Vol. 10, Cracovie/ 
Cracow, 2002, p. 69, écrit : « on ne peut exclure qu’une dalle de remploi utilisée dans la 
couverture d’un loculus ait présenté des traces d’écriture : en février 1955 on a en effet 
découvert 4 Khirbet Qumran une plaquette de calcaire portant 5 lignes d’une inscription 
tracée à l’encre. (note 198) ... En cours de publication à Louvain-la-Neuve. » Mais il est 
exclu que le loculus ait été couvert de lauzes ! La mention est due à P. Donceel-Voûte, 
« Le mobilier en pierre de Khirbet Qoumran et ‘Ain Feshkha », in Matériel archéologique 
de Khirbet Qoumran et ‘Ain Feshkha sur la Mer Morte, pierre, lampes, verre, matériaux 
divers, par R. Donceel et P. Donceel-Voûte (Presses universitaires de Louvain, 2017), 
p. 81 (PI. 48.2), où l’auteur signale « locus 129; niveau inférieur (sic). Chaque ligne 
conservée peut avoir porté une quinzaine de lettres, écrites d’une main sûre et régulière. 
La peinture étant très usée, seules quelques lettres, identifiées comme appartenant à de 
l’hébreu palestinien, ont pu être reconnues de manière sûre, mais elles ne permettent 
aucune lecture cohérente. » En note 139, sont données les lectures de J.-M. Auwers (infra), 
et une conclusion de l’auteur n’acceptant pas la conclusion d’un apprentissage d'écriture 
incomplet de Lemaire, « ce que nous ne pensons pas car les lettres sont tracées et quelques 
beaux jambages sans hésitation. ... mais les mots identifiés peuvent être d’une teneur tout 
à fait profane. », en réaction au caractère psalmique ou prophétique suggéré par Lemaire. 
Dernièrement H. Misgav, «The Ostraca», in Back to Qumran. Final Report (1993-2004), 
by Y. Magen and Y. Peleg, Judea & Samaria Publications 18 (Jerusalem, 2018), 431-441, 
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Photographie de la pierre KhQ 2207, PAM 41.596 


Figure 2 : KhQ 2207 : Exercice de scribe 
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affaire 4 une surface plane utilisée plusieurs fois pour apprendre a 
écrire, tant des lettres en partie effacées se retrouvent entre les lignes 
et sous les lignes du dernier usage, plus lisibles sur la photographie a 
Vinfra-rouge PAM 41.596. Sur les photographies en couleur de 1994 
ne sont plus visibles que de maigres traces. (14) 


2.1. Le texte, voir photographie PAM 41.596 et figure 2 


Jon py vonw7/"| l 
Jna y3 xb 429 mah 
awia ms swx 17% ow onna 12 2pm 
DTO JR DOM 
20] ind ok OD INA mayae) K 
Sod od wyn ny pals 5 
RTS OTP yin) TH aP|yw 252 6 


N © 


w 


2.2. Traduction 


... Jont bouché une source/la source de(?) tous[ les ... 

... Jet enseigne à ton cœur, la mort n’est pas un mal ![ 

…Jensevelis chaque mort avant la nuit comme a ordonné M[oise. 

… Jet attendant uniquement des prosternations/vénérations. 

... quand Jles nuages disparaissent, est-ce assurément fini avec l’hiver pour 
la pluie ? 

Le vent chaud et le soleil rijdent la peau et ils repoussent la vermine au panier. 
... Un/Le chlien a chassé un bouc et il erre au-devant du tfroupeau (de 
chèvres). 


1 
2 
2 
3 
4 


2.3. Notes de lecture 


— Ligne 1 : À droite du deuxième /amed de la ligne 2, restes de 
Sin précédé de jambages parallèles, waw-yod/he. À gauche du lamed, 
sont lisibles un taw bouclé suivi apparemment de mem et de waw, puis 
‘ain, yod probable et nun final, puis un grand kaf, waw(?) et lamed. Les 
restes de cette ligne n’ont pas été lus dans l’édition. Cette ligne ne paraît 
pas appartenir a une écriture antérieure et partiellement effacée. 

— Ligne 2 : A la cassure, bas de jambage suivi d’un tracé oblique 
à gauche croisant légèrement le jambage droit d’un mem suivi de dalet 
ou res, soit waw-lamed vraisemblables. Les mots suivants ne font 
aucune difficulté de lecture : lamed-bet-kaf final, puis lamed-’alef, puis 


p. 431, écrit «Another sherd (KhQ 2207) contains numerous letters; it is extremely diffi- 
cult to form any logical combination of words from them: ... Parts of words can be formed 
in different places, but the inscription as a whole is unintelligible. If this is not a writing 
exercice, it might have had some magical connotation.» 

(14) Voir Lemaire, cit., p. 360 : « EBAF 1994 : 16.911 », photographie p. 362, 
mais Lemaire n’a pas noté ce genre de traces, ni la photographie PAM 41.596. 
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res-‘ain, enfin mem-waw-taw dont le trait coudé touche le waw et à la 
cassure reste probable de kaf final, lettre plus effacée ou délavée, tout 
comme le lamed de l’, mais doit appartenir à une écriture antérieure. (15) 

— Ligne 2' : Entre les lignes 2 et 3, on peut encore lire des restes 
de lettres mal effacées : gof-bet-res, puis kaf-waw-lamed, puis mem-taw 
bouclé, yod-mem final, puis tet-res-mem-lamed-yod possible -lamed-he, 
puis kaf-’alef-Sin-res et apparemment mem. 

— Ligne 3 : À la cassure, yod ou waw, puis het difficilement he, 
kaf mais difficilement bet ou dalet, waw ou yod, mem final (sans espace 
entre les mots) difficilement sade ou taw. Puis la lecture est assurée : 
’k sgdwt. (16) 

— Ligne 4 : La lecture paraît assurée : ‘ain conservé en bonne par- 
tie, zain-bet-waw à grande crosse, puis ‘ain-bet et après un petit espace 
waw ou yod à grande crosse et mem médian, he un peu délavé, ’alef-kaf 
final réduit, pe-samek, ’alef-mem final, samek-taw-waw un peu délavé, 
lamed et partie de mem final. (17) 

— Ligne 5: A la cassure, légères traces de lettre correspondant 
au tracé de mem médian. Plus loin waw-reÿ suivi de waw-bet-‘ain-tet 
et waw à tête triangulaire. Puis lecture assurée. (18) 

— Ligne 6 : Après une trace de départ de hampe de /amed possible 
à gauche du reš de la ligne 5, la partie de la tête de la lettre peut être 
celle de dalet ou res, sans exclure bet, mem ou nun finaux, puis sont 
reconnaissables sin et ‘ain, après la petite cassure tête de dalet ou res, 
puis tet-re$-dalet certains, puis tracé d’un large waw suivi de taw sur- 
montés de l’addition de yod, puis waw et un grand ‘ain, enfin gof-dalet- 
mem final certains, et un départ de trait horizontal, sans doute sade. (19) 


(15) Lemaire, cit., p. 360-361, a lu : ?]---LBD L’W/Y/R‘N/KT/H[?, et traduit 
« ?]... seul il ne répondra pas [? ». Auwers (P. Donceel-Voûte, cit., note 169) propose : 
dalet-lamed-bet-dalet plus loin ’alef-re$-'aïn, plus loin taw. » Misgav, cit., p. 431, lit : 
«w'dlbdl’r'kt». Ces auteurs n’ont pas lu les lignes 1, ni 2’. 

(16) Lemaire, cit., p. 360-361, a lu: ?]YH/HDPS ’DSGDWT, et traduit : 
C E prosternation? ». Auwers (P. Donceel-Voûte, cit., note 169) pro- 
pose : « ‘alef-dalet-tet-res-dalet-waw-he, puis en bout de ligne lamed [mais ce dernier 
appartient à la ligne suivante]. Misgav, cit., p. 431, lit : «whh?’dsgdwh». 

(17) Lemaire, cit., p. 360-361, a lu : ?]'BD-B DMW ’YYM/S ’MSTLM[?, et 
traduit : « ?]...... soyez tranquilles/silencieuses fles/côtes, je ferai fondre des collines[? ». 
Auwers (P. Donceel-Voûte, cit., note 169) propose : « bet-pe-’alef-nun et vers la fin de 
la ligne fet-taw. » Misgav, cit., p. 431, lit : «‘bdrbdmn’dws’hstl». 

(18) Lemaire, cit., p. 360-361, a lu: ?]JOW ‘W/Z/YR WRTTW SSYMS/ML, et 
traduit : « ?]....secours et tremblez chevaux ? ... », comme si la ligne était incomplète. 
Auwers (P. Donceel-Voûte, cit., note 169) propose : « un ‘ain en début de ligne, vers 
les 2/3 tet puis het-lamed. » Misgav, cit., p. 431, lit : «sw‘wdwrttyssrsl». 

(19) Lemaire, cit., p. 360-361, a lu : ?]----- B? RK----- QDM[?, et traduit : 
& Pise d’autrefois|? ». Auwers (P. Donceel-Voûte, cit., note 169) écrit : « rien n’a 
été identifiable ». Misgav, cit., p. 431, lit: «....yrdl.....qws?». 
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2.4. Commentaire 


— Ligne 1 : La lecture ]?® py wnwa/M n’est pas totalement 
assurée mais paraît vraisemblable, “... Jont bouché une source(?) 
tous[ les ..., /... Jont bouché la source de tou(/te)s [les ...”. Le mot pY 
peut être à l’absolu ou à l’état construit, et désigner un ceil ou une 
source, voir 2 R 3,19.25 et 2 Ch 32,3-4, mais le verbe peut aussi signi- 
fier “ouvrir, déciller (un ceil), creuser (un trou)”, le contexte trop lacu- 
naire ne permet pas d’étre plus précis. Le verbe pourrait étre un parfait 
avec l’interrogation “Jest-ce qu’ont bouché...”’. 

— Ligne 2 : Les restes paraissent devoir être lus Jw/md, verbe au 
pi'el (?), probablement à l’impératif. Cette lecture donne la fin d’une 
maxime de sagesse, de maîtrise de soi(?) ; le verbe /md étant construit 
avec un double accusatif, la coordination de cette sentence suppose un 
autre verbe avec un objet ; à comprendre : “...] et enseigne à ton cœur : 
la mort n’est pas un mal !”. Il s’agit peut-être d’entraîner et d’accou- 
tumer son cœur(= soi-même) à sa fin. En conséquence, tu n’as pas à 
craindre la mort même si elle vient à l’improviste, car créature, tout 
homme est mortel. La mort peut parfois être considérée comme un bien, 
Tb 3,6, Jb 7,15 et Jr 8,3. 

— Ligne 2' : Entre les lignes 2 et 3, on peut encore lire "> 52p[n 
awla MS wR 179% ow on»…., “ensevelis chaque mort avant la 
nuit comme a ordonné M[oïse”. (20) On peut renvoyer à Dt 21,23 a 
propos du suspendu sur le bois qu’on doit ensevelir le jour-méme de 
Vexécution, son cadavre ne peut pas être laissé la nuit sur le bois. Voir 
aussi Tb 2,4—7 où Tobit ensevelit les morts en cachette au coucher du 
soleil. Ici, la sentence vise les morts en général. 

— Ligne 3 : Comme une lecture yhdw/yt/m ne donne pas de sens, 
seules les lectures whkym ou difficilement yhbym peuvent étre retenues. 
Lire soit ]yhbym au participe pluriel “Jils donnent”, ou mieux Jwhkym 
(de hkh) “Jet ils attendent”, mais le hifi'l |yhkym “Jil rendra sage” ne 
convient pas avec la suite, à moins d’une phrase en araméen d]y hkym 
“dju sage” mais ’k n’est pas connu en araméen. La séquence ]whkym 
’k sgdwt peut donc se comprendre “...]et ils attendent uniquement des 
prosternations”, visant les rois, les chefs, les sages, les scribes, les pha- 
risiens, voir Mt 23,7, Mc 12,38, Le 11,43 ; 20,46, etc. La séquence 
lyhbym ’k sgdwt “ils donnent seulement des prosternations” paraît 
moins attendue, méme en s’appliquant aux esclaves, aux pauvres, etc. 
En araméen, sgdh désigne “un lieu d’adoration/de proskynèse”, ici au 
pluriel, alors que sgdw désigne la “proskynèse/adoration” elle même, 
ici au singulier ou au pluriel. On comprendrait plus difficilement des 
“idoles”. 


(20) Restes non lus dans l’édition, Lemaire, cit., p. 360. 
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— Ligne 4 : La lecture Jn 1nd aN OD INA maY 1219] paraît tout 
a fait recevable. La séquence “Jles nuages ont quitté/disparaissent” est 
suivie d’une question, “est-ce assurément”. Puis la séquence ps ’m stw 
doit désigner “la disparition/cessation avec l’hiver” (sans doute la 
racine pss se construit avec mn, mais le mem final est rattaché à ’alef), 
on peut donc difficilement lire le substantif ps’ avec ’alef au lieu de 
he. On doit lire ps ’m stw avec le mem final, phonétiquement pour ‘m 
“avec”, (21) et à la cassure /m[ devrait pouvoir être restauré /m[tr, 
“pour la p[luie”. Le mot stw est connu de Ct 2,11 dans une phrase 
tout à fait parallèle. En effet, la disparition des nuages est bien le signe 
de la cessation de la pluie à la fin de l’hiver. La phrase n’est pas d’une 
construction limpide mais elle est compréhensible. On peut comparer 
le dicton de Cant. Rabba à I 11 : wl’ hw’ hgsm wl’ hw’ hstw “la pluie 
et Vhiver ne sont-ils pas la même chose ?” 

— Ligne 5 : La lecture paraît aussi assurée avec des traces à la 
cassure : 909 0d Wwy NY 1pA[3. Précédant le qof, des traces conviennent 
au tracé de mem, ce qui recommande de restaurer s]mgw “ils ont 
desséché/ridé” suivi du complément ‘wr “la peau”. Le sujet au pluriel 
peut renvoyer au soleil/à la chaleur et au vent chaud, voir le couple en 
Is 49,10 : wawi aw. Aussi comprendrait-on e.g. “le vent brûlant et le 
soleil ont Jdesséché/ridé la peau”, le verbe est bien connu en araméen. 
Ensuite on ne peut hésiter entre wb ‘t et wm t, le tracé est celui de bet, 
b't “pousser, repousser” est lui aussi bien connu en araméen. La der- 
nière séquence ss /s/ ne fait pas de difficulté : ss (22) est généralement 
traduit par “teigne/mite” mais pourrait aussi désigner la vermine en 
général qui s’attaque “au panier” s/ (et à son contenu ?). Ce n’est pas 
sans rappeler des maximes populaires des Proverbes d’Ahigar : 119 
“Avec la fin de la nuit] la mite est arrêtée mais dès le soir[ elle reprend 
son œuvre”, et 121 “Dans une maison de bronze la mite est arrêtée, [ 
elle n’a pu percer un trou” (mes restaurations). La mite appartient 
aussi a la liste des bétes qui dévorent dans les malédictions des traités 
araméens de Sfiré (KAI 222 A 31). Les parfaits sont des parfaits pro- 
verbiaux ou gnomiques. 

— Ligne 6 : La cassure de la pierre nous prive d’une partie de la 
sentence. Cette partie de maxime devrait pouvoir se comprendre 
ainsi : JR]S OTP sino 700 AL ]yw 225, “Un chlien a chassé le bouc 


(21) Pour l’emploi du ’alef pour le ‘ain à Qumran, y compris de la préposition 
*m pour ‘m, voir 1QS VIII 2: ’y$ ’m r'hw “chacun avec son prochain”, tout comme il 
en va de 7 pour ’/, voir /QS VII 2, X 1, 4Q175 7, etc. Sur ces interchanges de con- 
sonnes gutturales, voir E. Qimron, A Grammar of the Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
Between Bible and Mishnah (Jerusalem: Yad Yizhaq Ben-Zvi, 2018), p. 106. 

(22) Lemaire, cit., p. 361, comprend ssym “chevaux”, mais cela est exclu, d’au- 


tant que à cette époque le mot serait orthographié swsym. 
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et il a erré devant le t[roupeau (de chèvres)”. (23) Prophétisant le 
retour des exilés, Jr 50,8 use d’une image comparable : “Sortez, soyez 
comme des boucs en tête d’un troupeau”. 


Ces quelques lignes parfois assez maladroitement écrites sont 
celles d’un apprenti scribe réutilisant la pierre qui porte encore des 
traces de lettres mal effacées avec de l’eau, puisque entre les lignes 2 
et 3, on peut encore lire une sentence assez lisible (ligne 2"). Mais il y 
a des restes d’écriture un peu partout, entre les lignes 3 et 4, 4 et 5, 5 
et 6 et au-dessous de 6. De la pierre n’est conservée en grande partie 
que la partie gauche, puisque la fin des maximes des lignes 2, 3, (4) et 
5 sont assurées, et la ligne 6 se comprend aussi de la fin de la phrase. 
Mais font défaut les débuts des lignes, méme si des restaurations peuvent 
permettre de comprendre les phrases ou des parties de phrases. Le 
scribe parait avoir copié une sentence par ligne, ce qui souligne un 
certain degré d’application dans son exercice d’apprenti. Quoi qu’il 
en soit, la lecture des lettres d’un apprenti est moins désespérée que 
ce qu’en ont dit les auteurs. Et les phrases n’ont rien de connotation 
magique. (24) On peut comparer cet apprentissage 4 des exemples 
araméens sur des bols retrouvés 4 Marésha. (25) 

Une datation paléographique reste aléatoire concernant un exer- 
cice de scribe en écriture semi-cursive, qui plus est, sur une surface 
parsemée d’aspérités rendant les tracés irréguliers, le calame accroche 
et peut laisser comme des tracés discontinus (voir le mem final, ligne 4). 
La main du scribe est moins sûre et régulière que d’aucun l’a prétendu, 
il s’agit bien d’un apprentissage d’écriture à l’aide de phrases ou sen- 
tences variées et non d’une séquence des lettres de l’alphabet, (voir 
figure 3 pour la comparaison des deux types d’écriture). Toutefois la 
découverte de la pierre en surface au locus 129 pourrait suggérer plu- 
tôt une attribution dans la première moitié du premier siècle de notre 
ère, lors des dernières générations esséniennes, soit au plus tard vers 
le milieu du premier siècle, la graphie est d’époque hérodienne. (26) Il 
faut encore rappeler que dans le locus 129 a aussi été découvert un 
encrier KhQ 4338 trouvé le 27/3/55, mais attribué dernièrement au 


(23) Philon d’Alexandrie nous renseigne quelque peu sur les Esséniens, Apologie 
des Juifs § 8 : « Parmi eux, il y a des agriculteurs versés dans l’art d’ensemencer et 
de travailler la terre, des pasteurs qui conduisent toute sorte de troupeaux ; quelques 
uns s’occupent d’apiculture ». Cela ne fait pas pour autant du locus 129 une bergerie, 
mais ont été retrouvés sur le site des instruments agricoles, socs de charrue, serpes, 
houes, etc. 

(24) Voir Misgav, cit. p. 461. 

(25) Voir E. Eshel, E. Puech and A. Kloner, «Aramaic Scribal Exercises of the 
Hellenistic Period from Maresha: Bowls A and B», BASOR, 345 (2007) 39-62. 

(26) Lemaire, cit, p. 361, la date approximativement “vers le tournant de notre ère”. 
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Figure 3 : Tableau paléographique comparatif des deux exercices de scribes 


niveau inférieur loc. 29.3 (Fer), et que la jarre (inscrite ?) KhQ 2252 
trouvée le 24/2/55 est attribuée au niveau 129.2, celui du niveau des 
drains. (27) 


(27) Voir Humbert, Chambon et Mtynarczyk, Khirbet Qumrân et Ain Feshkha, 
op. cit., p. 440-441, loc. 129.3 apparemment pour J.-B. Humbert sous les drains 564 
et 679, mais l’unguentarium KhQ 4637 trouvé le 29/3/55 dans le même locus est attribué 
au niveau supérieur 129.1 (voir p. 439). Rappelons encore que la lampe KhQ 2390 
“dated to not later than the first half of Ist century BC” (p. 504 et 507) a été trouvée 
“sur le drain au locus 140”, ce qui renforce la datation ancienne des loci 129+133 au 
plus tard vers 100 av. J.-C. ; cela entre parfaitement dans les phases 1a-b de de Vaux- 
Couäsnon, appuyées par plusieurs monnaies d’Alexandre Jannée au loc. 129. On peut 
poser la question de quelques nouvelles attributions stratigraphiques. La pierre inscrite 
trouvée en surface serait alors à dater de la même époque que la grande jarre KhQ 2649 
(p. 438 et 443). 
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Conclusion 


Ces témoignages d’apprentissage d’écriture en langue hébraique, 
un élémentaire sur un ostracon qui n’est pas un abécédaire (28) et des 
copies de sentences sur une pierre de calcaire, retrouvés dans les ruines 
du site sont à mettre en rapport avec des témoignages d’apprentissages 
tout à fait comparables retrouvés dans les grottes aux alentours de la 
khirbeh. (29) Avec les nombreux fragments de manuscrits ces derniers 
prouvent une intense activité scribale à Sokoka-Qumrân. La présence 
de plusieurs encriers sur le site, de l’ostracon de vente d’une propriété 
à Jéricho par un nouvel entrant dans la Communauté (30) ainsi que 
d’autres documents écrits retrouvés dans la ruine corroborent la relation 
étroite des occupants du site avec le contenu des grottes qui ne sont pas 
des genizot. (31) Ils prouvent la présence d’une communauté essénienne 
dès la réoccupation du site au milieu du deuxième siècle av. J.-C. En 
effet, élémentaire tout comme la pierre ne sont pas des objets impor- 
tés, mais des témoins d’apprentis scribes sur place. (32) L’élémentaire 
datant de la fin de l’époque hasmonéenne entre parfaitement dans l’in- 
terprétation de l’occupation de R. de Vaux à la période 1B, mais s’il se 
comprendrait très difficilement d’un membre d’un camp de réfugiés, il 
ne peut pas s’expliquer dans l’hypothèse d’un centre de pèlerinage à 
Sokoka-Qumrân à cette époque-là. (33) 


Émile PUECH 
CNRS-Paris & EBAF-Jérusalem 


Post-scriptum : 


Ligne 3 : Au lieu de lire 25m, lire n3m[, au féminin pluriel jambage du 
taw bouclé et tête de waw qui recouvre une partie de l’épaule du taw. 


(28) Lemaire, cit., p. 341-342. 

(29) Voir White Crawford, cit., p. 216-218, pour la liste ; des alphabets sont 
suivis d’anthroponymes commençant par des lettres selon l’ordre alphabétique, etc. 

(30) Voir E. Puech, « L’ostracon de Khirbet Qumran (KhQ 1996/1) et une vente 
de terrain à Jéricho, témoin de l’occupation essénienne à Qumran », in Flores Florentino. 
Dead Sea Scrolls and Other Early Jewish Studies in Honour of Florentino Garcia Martinez, 
ed. by A. Hilhorst, E. Puech and E. Tigchelaar, JSJSup. 122 (Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2007), 
1-29. 

(31) L'étude d’autres documents écrits retrouvés sur le site fera l’objet d’une note 
complémentaire. 

(32) Ces deux témoins de l’apprentissage d’écriture en hébreu s’opposent à la 
conclusion de Misgav, cit., p. 435-36, en faveur de la présence d’une population locale 
de langue araméenne occupée à des travaux agricoles et à la vente de leurs produits. En 
revanche, ils témoignent d’autres préoccupations en relation directe avec les manuscrits 
retrouvés dans les grottes. 

(33) Voir J.-B. Humbert, «Reconsidération of the Archaeological Interprétation», 
in Khirbet Qumran et ‘Ain Feshkha. II, op. cit., p. 419-444. 


THE POST-2002 FRAGMENTS’ 
DEPENDENCY ON MODERN EDITIONS 
OF THE HEBREW BIBLE (1 


Abstract 


This article presents the results of a systematic analysis of 27 unprove- 
nanced post-2002 “Dead Sea Scrolls” fragments, the goal of which has been 
to test a hypothesis of textual correspondence between fragments and modern 
editions of the Hebrew Bible. The hypothesis is twofold: (1) There is a line-to- 
line layout correspondence between some fragments and modern editions of the 
Hebrew Bible; (2) readings suggested in the critical apparatus by the editors 
of the modern editions often appear to have been imported onto the fragments. 
The analysis confirms that six of ten fragments which were known to be modern 
forgeries at the time this analysis was conducted, as well as five of the remaining 
seventeen fragments, exhibit this feature. The article therefore illustrates that 
textual correspondence is in some cases a characteristic of modern forgery, and 
that some forgeries attest to a banal use of modern editions of the Hebrew Bible 
in the forgers’ fragment production. 


INTRODUCTION 


VER the past several years, the authenticity of several unprov- 
enanced fragments purported to be both ancient and from the 
area around the Dead Sea has been called into question. (2) 


(1) This article is based on research completed as part of a MA thesis at MF 
Norwegian School of Theology, Religion and Society, Oslo. Thanks are due to Matthew 
Monger, Arstein Justnes and Torleif Elgvin for their guidance and feedback. I am also 
grateful for the feedback and comments from the three anonymous reviewers. 

(2) Kipp Davis, Ira Rabin, Ines Feldman, Myriam Krutzsch, Hasia Rimon, Arstein 
Justnes, Torleif Elgvin, and Michael Langlois, “Nine Dubious ‘Dead Sea Scrolls’ Frag- 
ments from the Twenty-First Century,” Dead Sea Discoveries 24 (2017): 189-228, 
doi: 10.1163/15685179-12341428; “Museum of the Bible Releases Research Findings 
on Fragments in Its Dead Sea Scrolls Collection,” Museumofthebible.org, 22 October 
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It is important to mention that when dealing with unprovenanced 
material, one should first and foremost address provenance issues. (3) 
Dennis Mizzi and Jodi Magness rightly argue that scholars should not 
publish unprovenanced material, and further specify that even after 
primary publication, one should only research unprovenanced frag- 
ments if the goal is “to highlight the fact that an already published 
fragment is a fake or else lacks the necessary information to prove 
whether or not it is licit.” (4) This article aims to illustrate the post- 
2002 fragments’ dependency on modern editions of the Hebrew Bible, 
and thus aligns with the aforementioned goal. 

Physical and paleographic features of some of the post-2002 “Dead 
Sea Scrolls” (“DSS”) fragments have been evaluated in order to ascer- 
tain their authenticity. (5) Another feature which is allegedly found in 
post-2002 fragments concerns the text and layout of the fragments. (6) 
In this article, I will present and evaluate the hypothesis that some 
post-2002 “DSS” fragments show significant textual correspondence 
to modern editions of the Hebrew Bible and discuss what this could 
entail. This builds on Christian Askeland’s work on “the Gospel of 
Jesus’ Wife” (7) as well as studies by Kipp Davis, Eibert Tigchelaar, 
Arstein Justnes, and Torleif Elgvin. (8) It is my hope that this article 
can contribute with insights into the forgery production of DSS. 


2018, https://www.museumofthebible.org/press/press-releases/museum-of-the-bible-releases- 
research-findings-on-fragments-in-its-dead-sea-scrolls-collection? foclid=IwA ROabWh- 
Q125hQ-yRPM 1fTit3sLMmET80Ku338_xXJYpVxGcLfa7N5qdTO0kO. 

(3) For a succinct and well-presented argument of this, see Dennis Mizzi and Jodi 
Magness, “Provenance vs. Authenticity: An Archeological Perspective on the Post- 
2002 ‘Dead Sea Scrolls-like’ fragments,” Dead Sea Discoveries 26 (2019): 135-169, 
doi: 10.1163/15685179-12341503. 

(4) Mizzi and Magness, “Provenance vs. Authenticity,” 159. 

(5) Davis et al., “Nine Dubious”; Torleif Elgvin and Michael Langlois, “Looking 
back,” Revue de Qumran 31 (2019): 111-133, doi: 10.2143/RQ.31.1.3286506; Eibert 
J. C. Tigchelaar, “Gleanings from the Caves? Really? On the Likelihood of Dead Sea 
Scrolls Forgeries in the Schgyen Collection,” Revue de Qumran 29 (2017) 314-322. 

(6) See for example Justnes and Elgvin’s useful insights regarding textual cor- 
respondence between fragments and modern text editions: Arstein Justnes and Torleif 
Elgvin, “A Private Part of Enoch: A Forged Fragment of 1 Enoch 8:4-9:3,” in Wisdom 
Poured Out Like Water: Studies on Jewish and Christian Antiquity in Honor of Gabriele 
Boccacini, edited by J. Harold Eddens et al. (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2018), 195-203. See 
especially pp. 200-203. 

(7) Christian Askeland, “A Fake Coptic John and its implications for the ‘Gospel 
of Jesus’s Wife’,” Tyndale Bulletin 65 no. 1 (2014): 1-10. 

(8) See for example Davis et al., “Nine Dubious”; Kipp Davis, “Caves of Dispute: 
Patterns of Correspondence and Suspicion in the Post-2002 ‘Dead Sea Scrolls’ Frag- 
ments,” Dead Sea Discoveries 24 (2017): 229-270, doi:10.1163/15685179-12341441; 
Eibert J. C. Tigchelaar, “A Provisional List of Unprovenanced, Twenty-First Century, 
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The hypothesis of textual correspondence is twofold: 1) It argues 
that there is a correspondence in line to line layout between certain 
fragments and modern editions of the Hebrew Bible; (9) and 2) that 
there is a tendency to import readings suggested in the critical apparatus 
by the editors of the modern editions. (10) The hypothesis is thus that 
potential forgers were in some cases very reliant on the texts of modern 
editions of the Hebrew Bible for the production of forgeries. For the 
layout of the fragments this seems to be a practical question, but when 
it comes to the textual variants, the motivation for, and importance of, 
the use of the text-critical apparatus of a modern edition is more com- 
plicated. The presence of variants which are not known from Hebrew 
manuscripts, but are found in other ancient translations, or even only as 
suggestions by the editors of a modern edition, may have contributed 
to scholars’ fascination with these fragments. 


SELECTED FRAGMENTS 


In the following, I will present the results of a systematic analy- 
sis of twenty-seven fragments from The Schgyen Collection and the 
Museum of the Bible Collection (MOTB). (11) Ten of these fragments 
were already known to be modern forgeries at the time this analysis was 
conducted (12). As was the case for “the Gospel of Jesus’ Wife,” (13) 
six of these ten fragments confirm the hypothesis of textual corre- 
spondence. 


Dead Sea Scrolls-like Fragments,” Dead Sea Discoveries 24 (2017): 173-188; Justnes 
and Elgvin, “A Private Part of Enoch.” 

(9) Torleif Elgvin, “Texts and Artefacts from the Judaean Desert in The Schgyen 
Collection: An Overview,” in Gleanings from the Caves: Dead Sea Scrolls and Arte- 
facts from The Schøyen Collection, ed. Torleif Elgvin, Kipp Davis, and Michael Lang- 
lois, LSTS 71 (London: Bloomsbury T&T Clark, 2016), 53. See also Askeland, “A 
Fake Coptic John,” where Askeland argues convincingly for the inauthenticity of a 
(fake) Coptic John fragment, and by extension The Gospel of Jesus’ Wife, based on 
its “textual affinity with the 1924 edition of the ‘Qau codex’.” 

(10) Elgvin, “Texts and Artefacts,” 53; Davis et al., “Nine Dubious,” 201. 

(11) The selection of the material here is influenced by access to research on the 
fragments in The Schøyen Collection and the MOTB. 

(12) Davis et al., “Nine Dubious”; “Museum of the Bible Releases Research 
Findings.” Elgvin and Langlois recently published an article (“Looking back”) present- 
ing their current position on the authenticity of the fragments and artefacts in the 2016 
publication of The Schgyen Collection, deeming many of them modern forgeries. Note 
that “Looking back” was published after this article was written. It was therefore not 
possible to incorporate their designations in this article. 

(13) Askeland, “A Fake Coptic John.” 
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To avoid confusion of the different numbering systems in the two 
collections, Tigchelaar’s numeric system will be used. (14) However, 
because the fragments’ status as DSS fragments is so dubious, the initial 
“DSS” in Tigchelaar’s system will be excluded. Furthermore, only 
fragments which contain biblical texts which are a part of the traditional 
Hebrew canon have been included in the analysis. (15) This means that 
books such as Tobit and 1 Enoch are left out of this particular analysis — 
as are fragments in other collections. The only exception from the 
selection above is F.193 which, due to its lack of concrete identification, 
was too difficult to analyze in the scope of this article. (16) For the sake 
of testing the assumption of this article empirically, an equal number of 
“pre-2002” fragments have also been analyzed using the same criteria, 
and the results have been compared. (17) These results will not be pre- 
sented in detail, but will be mentioned briefly, so as to verify the criteria 
used in this analysis. 


SELECTED EDITIONS 


In this analysis, Kittel’s second edition of Biblia Hebraica (18) 
(BHK) and Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia (19) (BHS) will be consulted. 
This selection has been made because Torleif Elgvin and Kipp Davis 
have named these editions as possible bases for some of the fragments 
in question. (20) Furthermore, BHK and BHS are the most common 
tools in the field, (21) and cover the two main textual bases for modern 


(14) Tigchelaar, “A Provisional List,” 178-184. 

(15) A complete list of all the post-2002 fragments analyzed for this article is 
found in the appendix. 

(16) Ibid., 182. 

(17) The fragments are of roughly the same size as the post-2002 fragments 
in question and have been chosen to cover most of the books from the Hebrew Bible 
(as the post-2002 fragments do), but otherwise at random. The following “pre-2002” 
fragments were analyzed: 1QGen frg 1, 1QGen frg 2, 1QExod frg 1, 1QDeut frg 9, 
4QLev° frg 1, 4QLev° frg 3, 4QDeut* frg 1, 4QDeut® frg 5, 4QJosh* frg 17-18, 
4QJudg? fre 1, 4QKgs frg 1, 4QKgs fre 3-4, 4QIsa* fre 6, 4QIsa* fre 9, 4QJer* col 6 
part 1, 4QJer* col 9 part 2, 4QJer’, 4QEzek* frg 3 col 2, 4QPs* frg2, 4QPs? fre 5 col 2, 
4QJob? fre 1, 4QJob? frg 4, 4QProv? frg1, 4QRuth? frg 4, 4QLam col 1 frg 1, 4QDan* 
frg 7, and 4QEzra frg 2. 

(18) Rudolf Kittel, ed., Biblia Hebraica, 2nd edition, volume I-II (Stuttgart: 
Privileg. Wiirtt. Bibelanstalt, 1925). 

(19) K. Elliger and W. Rudolph, ed., Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia (Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1997). 

(20) Elgvin, “Texts and Artefacts,” 53; Davis, “Caves of Dispute,” 259. 

(21) The Hebrew University Bible (HUB) is too late for the fragments in this 
analysis, but Biblia Hebraica Quinta (BHQ) should be consulted in future analyses. 
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editions of the Hebrew Bible, namely the second Rabbinic Bible (RB2) 
and the Leningrad Codex (L). (22) In short, BHK and BHS allow for 
a thorough analysis covering the two likely groups of editions which 
potential forgers may have turned to. For a later analysis, DJD should 
also be consulted. (23) 


STRUCTURE OF ANALYSIS 


In this article, the fragments have been divided into three catego- 
ries: First, fragments which were known to be modern forgeries at the 
time this article was written (see below) will be addressed. Secondly, 
fragments about which concerns were raised in the official publica- 
tions of The Schgyen Collection (Gleanings from the Caves: Dead Sea 
Scrolls and Artefacts from The Schgyen Collection [Gleanings]) (24) 
and the MOTB Collection (Dead Sea Scrolls Fragments in the Museum 
Collection [DSSFMC}]) (25), will be analyzed. Lastly, the remaining 
fragments in The Schøyen Collection and the MOTB Collection will be 
analyzed. (26) The two first categories are explained more thoroughly 
below. Only for fragments exhibiting clear signs of textual correspond- 
ence will the individual analyses be presented in this article. 


Fragments known to be modern forgeries 


The article “Nine Dubious “Dead Sea Scrolls” Fragments from the 
21* Century” (Nine Dubious) provides “evidence that nine of these 
Dead Sea Scrolls-like fragments are modern forgeries.” (27) It contains 
an analysis of the following fragments: F.103 (Exod), F.104 (Exod), 
F.105 (Exod), F.112 (1 Sam), and F.122 (Neh) in addition to three 
Enoch fragments and one Tobit fragment. These were, due to their 
dubious nature, “withheld from Gleanings from the Caves, the official 


(22) Emanuel Tov, Textual Criticism of the Hebrew Bible, 3rd edition (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 2012), 70-73. 

(23) Justnes and Elgvin, “A Private Part of Enoch,” 201-202; Davis et al., 
“Nine Dubious,” 203. 

(24) Elgvin, Davis, and Langlois, ed., Gleanings. 

(25) Emanuel Tov, Kipp Davis, and Robert Duke, ed., DSSFMC, Publications 
of Museum of the Bible 1 (Leiden: Brill, 2016). 

(26) Photographs of all MOTB fragments in question can be found in DSSFMC. 
Photographs of all Schgyen fragments in question, except those that were withheld 
from the official publication, can be found in Gleanings. Photographs of the five 
fragments which were withheld from Gleanings can be found in Davis et al., “Nine 
Dubious.” 

(27) Davis et al., “Nine Dubious,” 190. 
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publication of scrolls and artifacts in The Schgyen Collection.” (28) 
The article argues strongly that these fragments are modern forgeries. 

On October 22% 2018, MOTB published a press release announc- 
ing that five of its fragments are modern forgeries: “Utilizing leading- 
edge technology, the German-based Bundesanstalt fiir Materialforschung 
und -priifung (BAM) has performed a battery of tests and concluded that 
the five fragments show characteristics inconsistent with ancient origin 
and therefore will no longer be displayed at the museum.” (29) The 
press release did not mention the problematic aspects of unprovenanced 
material in and of itself, but focused on the question of authenticity. 
Although official reports on the fragments have not been published, David 
Bradnick named the five fragments which the press release concerns 
in a response to a Twitter post by Biblical Archeology Review (BAR). 
They are F.191 (Gen), F.194 (Num), F.197 (Jon), F.201 (Neh), and 
F.203 (Lev). (30) 

It is clear that the fragments mentioned above are modern for- 
geries. The ten fragments will therefore be addressed as Fragments 
known to be modern forgeries. Elgvin and Langlois have in their recent 
assessment categorized all Schgyen fragments in this analysis, except 
F.114 (2 Sam), as fake. (31) However, as “Looking back” was published 
after this article was written, only the fragments that were withheld 
from publication, or were later announced by their current collector 
to be fake, will be included under Fragments known to be modern 
forgeries. 


Fragments about which concerns were raised in The Schøyen 
Collection and the Museum of the Bible Collection 


In addition to fragments that were withheld from the publication of 
Gleanings, and the five fragments figuring in MOTB’s press release, 
there are several fragments about which concerns were raised in the 
official publications of the two collections. What this entails is that 
the editors of the official publications have voiced concerns regard- 
ing the fragments’ authenticity but decided to publish the fragments in 
question. (32) 


(28) Ibid. 

(29) “Museum of the Bible Releases Research Findings.” 

(30) David Bradnick, “Five Museum of the Bible Dead Sea Scrolls Are Fake,” 
Twitter, 28 October 2018, https: //twitter.com/d_bradnick/status/1056767332268367872. 

(31) Elgvin and Langlois, “Looking back,” pp. 130-132. 

(32) Note, however, that for the following fourteen fragments, Michael Langlois 
has described the hand as hesitant, inconsistent or otherwise irregular: F.101 (Gen), 
F.103 (Exod), F.104 (Exod), F.105 (Exod), F.107 (Num) F.108 (Deut), F.112 (1 Sam), 
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Criteria for Analysis 


Because this type of systematic analysis on “DSS” fragments has 
never been published before, no formal criteria determining textual 
correspondence have been established. For the sake of consistency in 
the analysis, these needed to be formed. When determining whether a 
fragment’s layout corresponds to modern editions, four categories have 
been utilized. These four categories are: 


— Close match: This term is used when there is a striking resemblance 
between the layout of a fragment and the layout in one or more 
of the modern editions. This entails that words and letters are in 
approximately the same relative position to each other on the frag- 
ment as they are in the modern editions. 

— Consistent shift: This term is used when each line begins one line 
below the point at which the previous line ended. 

— Some correspondence: This term is used when there is a less obvious, 
but still visible, correspondence between the layout of a fragment 
and the layout in one or more of the modern editions. 

— No correspondence: This term is used when there is no visible 
correspondence between the layout of a fragment and the layout in 
any of the modern editions. 


As for variants, the goal of mapping their presence or absence 
in the critical apparatus is to test the hypothesis of imported readings. 
There is no infallible way of determining whether readings are suspi- 
cious or not, but the arguments presented in “Caves of Dispute” (33) 
and “Nine Dubious” (34) are very convincing. In light of this, the fol- 
lowing categories will be used when analyzing variants: 


— Notable: This term is used when hitherto unwitnessed readings 
which have been suggested in the critical apparatus are found on the 
fragment. 

— Potentially notable: This term is used when I felt that the evidence 
was ambiguous. This may for example relate to a short text which 
includes a great number and variety of variants. 


F.113 (1 Sam), F.115 (1 Kgs), F.116 (Jer), F.118 (Ps), F.119 (Prov), F.120 (Ruth), and 
F.122 (Neh). Certain fragments, e.g. F.101 (Gen), also seem to contain text which mixes 
older and younger palaeographical features. See Langlois, “Paleographical Analysis 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls in The Schøyen Collection,” pages 79-128 in Gleanings. And 
Davis et al., “Nine Dubious.” 

(33) Davis, “Caves of Dispute.” 

(34) Davis et al., “Nine Dubious.” 
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— Not considered notable: This term is used when there is nothing 
which indicates imported readings. The term will also be used when 
the results are inconclusive, e.g. when the text is too fragmentary to 
determine variants. 


The results of the analysis of “pre-2002” fragments indicate that 
some layout correspondence and the presence of potentially notable 
variants can be coincidental, as these elements are also present in 
several pre-2002 fragments. (35) Therefore, only fragments exhibiting 
a close match, a consistent shift and/or notable variants will be referred 
to as exhibiting textual correspondence to modern editions, and thus 
be presented in detail below. 

It is my opinion that when a fragment exhibits a close match in 
layout or a notable variant, this could indicate that the forger who 
produced the fragments simply copied the text from modern editions, 
sometimes importing readings from the critical apparatus, without 
editing the layout of the text, thus not differentiating it from the mod- 
ern edition in question. (36) One can speculate that more sophisticated 
forgers may have made changes to the texts’ readings and layout prior 
to inscribing the fragment, in order not to raise suspicions about the 
fragments’ authenticity. 


ANALYSIS OF FRAGMENTS KNOWN TO BE MODERN FORGERIES 


Ten fragments in this analysis are known to be modern forgeries. 
Five of these belong to the MOTB Collection (F.191 [Gen], F.194 
[Num], F.197 [Jon], F.201 [Neh], and F.203 [Lev]), and five are part 


(35) Of the 27 pre-2002 fragments which were analyzed (see footnote 17 for 
list of pre-2002 fragments), three exhibit a close match (4QDeut* frg. 5, 4QJer* col. 6 
part 1, and 4QProv? fre. 1), five exhibit some correspondence (1QExod frg. 1, 4QLev° 
fre. 3, 4QJudg? fre. 1, 4QPs? frg. 5 col. 2, and 4QJob? frg. 1), none exhibit a consistent 
shift, and in 19 there is no layout correspondence. This means that where 66,6 % of 
the post-2002 fragments known to be modern forgeries exhibit a close match or a 
consistent shift in layout, and 33,3 of all the 27 post-2002 fragments analyzed do the 
same, this is only found in 11,1 % of the 27 pre-2002 fragments. In other words, the 
occurrence of a consistent shift or a close match is much more frequent in the post- 
2002 than the pre-2002 fragments. None of the pre-2002 fragments contained notable 
variants, two were hesitantly categorized as potentially notable (4QPs° frg. 5 col. 2 
and 4QEzra frg. 2), and 25 contained no notable variants. The presence of notable 
variants is in other words of interest, as it is only found in the post-2002 fragments in 
this analysis. 

(36) This, in turn, obviously entails that the text on said fragments must have 
been inscribed after the publication of these modern editions, and not in the times they 
are purported to have originated. 
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of The Schgyen Collection (F.103 [Exod], F.104 [Exod], F.105 [Exod], 
F.112 [1 Sam], and F.122 [Neh]). (37) 


F.103 (Schøyen, MS4612/2a, Exod3, Exod 3:13/14-15) (38) 


Layout correspondence: close match with 4QExod’ 


Transcription (39) BHK, Exodus 3:13-15 (40) 


RO 1 oy Bade ees rogde spk mp t 
Femur aa? 2 pays DNS aS ONN 72 Apis T 
JR ob ty SI 3 $ Son m mYO-ON ody ait) Skis 


Poni onl 4 


The text on the fragment almost exclusively contains words, or 
parts of words, which are important in the Hebrew Bible. bx aw? "125 
(to Israel’s sons), DX (God), ANIAN (Abraham’s), and prs "APN 
(and Isaac’s God) can most certainly be characterized as such. It may 
at first glance seem as though the forgers have chosen the most impor- 
tant terms in the middle of the page in BHK. However, I was made 
aware by Davis et al. that the layout of the fragment closely matches 
that of 4QExod’. (41) It therefore seems that the forger has copied the 
text from a fragment published in DJD rather than from BHK or BHS. 
The fragment is categorized as a close match although it matches a 
DJD publication rather than a modern edition. (42) 


(37) For an overview of the acquisition history, see Arstein Justnes and Ludvik 
A. Kjeldsberg, “The Post-2002 Dead Sea Scrolls Fragments: A Tentative Timeline of 
Acquisitions,” The Lying Pen of Scribes: Manuscript Forgeries and Counterfeiting 
Scripture in the Twenty-First Century, 24 November 2018, https://lyingpen.com/. 

(38) A photo of the fragment can be found in Davis et al., “Nine Dubious,” 203. 

(39) Thanks are due to Torleif Elgvin and Arstein Justnes for giving me access 
to their transcription from May 2013 (unpublished). 

(40) Kittel ed., Biblia Hebraica, Exodus 3:13-15. 

(41) Davis et al., “Nine Dubious,” 203; Justnes and Elgvin, “A Private Part 
of Enoch,” 201-202. For comparison, see Eugene Ulrich, Frank Moore Cross, James 
R. Davila, Nathan Jastram, Judith E. Sanderson, Emanuel Tov, and John Strugnell, 
Qumran Cave 4 VII, Discoveries in the Judean Desert 12 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1994), 90. 

(42) This correspondence to 4QExod> should urge scholars to conduct an 
analysis of textual correspondence between all post-2002 fragments and DJD pub- 
lications. 
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F.112 (Schøyen, MS4612/10, Sam1, 1 Sam 2:11-14) (43) 


Layout correspondence: consistent shift 


Transcription (44) BHK, 1 Samuel 2:11-14 (45) 
Jooo[ 1 nes Ange ayy ÉD) ANS ANDY TPS 7 


Deb aa no 2 iyn wT ND omoa Na ey NE AND YP ~ 
jada wa sa Nay nat wep oA ny 097 DE 

Jo Sn wa Rol 3 ass ag saa APTI Da Yow we LADY 27 

Jis aaa x nnd Nl 4 npa MB 1099 Mp Gyan nos 22 We Wy AN 
“ng POR Àa obs 11907 "oy DRAT OR wT? 


F.122 (Schøyen, MS5426, Neh1, Neh 3:14-15) (46) 


Layout correspondence: close match 
Transcription (47) BHK, Nehemiah 3:14-15 (48) 


] Top margin 
4 l I? OE te UE emery ery 


Jirani pay rin 1 n3 vopn TANIT TO 3355 NV] 
Jen nv nm bs ja oo 2 ISBT qe Ww 2272 “Iw pini 
Lo isin rano 3 1 AST TER TOD TANT Thay 


Jol boan 4 TA TYD NIT NYATI) 7207 
aay WEN 728 YW! PDT 


(43) A photo of the fragment can be found in Davis et al., “Nine Dubious,” 
214. 

(44) Thanks are due to Torleif Elgvin for giving me access to his transcription 
from January 2015 (unpublished). 

(45) The first line is a tentative guess as only traces of three indiscernible letters 
are visible. See Kittel ed., Biblia Hebraica, 1 Samuel 2:11-14. 

(46) A photo of the fragment can be found in Davis et al., “Nine Dubious,” 
222. 

(47) Thanks are due to Torleif Elgvin for giving me access to his transcription 
from April 2014 (unpublished). 

(48) Kittel, ed., Biblia Hebraica, Nehemiah 3: 14-15. 
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Each line on the fragment starts by the right margin, whereas the 
lines shift ever so slightly towards the left in BHK due to the presence 
of one word (two on the last line) before the starting word on each 
line. One cannot deny, however, that the layout correspondence is a 
close match. 


Notable variants 


yin (and his sons) differs from It which reads 1112 (he builds 
it), but corresponds to © which reads Kai ot vioi adtod. If the tran- 
scription is correct, the correction of the supralinear nun results in 1312) 
(and our sons). This does not correspond with any reported textual 
witnesses. Visually, it admittedly brings the text closer to Mt. It is also 
conceivable that an initial waw could later have been confused with 
a yod. In this respect, the text on the fragment can be understood as a 
textual link between © and It. This may be the theory behind Charles- 
worth’s suggestion that the supralinear nun has been inserted to make 
the text “more in line with the so-called MT”. (49) Such corrections 
are, after all, a well-known practice. However, as this fragment is a 
modern forgery, it must not be mistaken as a genuine stage in the his- 
tory of the text. On the contrary, it prompts an important question: Are 
theories created based on observations of the fragments, or are the 
fragments created based on theories about the origin of variant read- 
ings and development of texts? (50) 

The reading of the name aww (Shallum), matches a few G manu- 
scripts, but differs from St. The most interesting variant is the likely 
presence of “s7 (half) between W (leader/commander) and Ð (dis- 
trict), which corresponds to a suggestion made in the critical apparatus 
of BHS, but which is not found in any known textual witnesses. 
Lastly, the fragment contains the hitherto unwitnessed singular form 
yoy (his lock), as opposed to the plural form in M. 


(49) Charlesworth, “Unpublished Dead Sea Scrolls Nehemiah.” 

(50) According to Elgvin (personal communication), F.122 was probably written 
to appear as if it belonged to 4QEzra. However, the fragment differed enough from 
4QEzra that Elgvin determined it could not have belonged to the same scroll. Further- 
more, F.122 is a more independent text than the relatively Wt-like 4QEzra. See Eugene 
Ulrich, Frank Moore Cross, Joseph A. Fitzmyer, Peter W. Flint, Sarianna Metso, Cath- 
erine M. Murphy, Curt Niccum, Patrick W. Skehan, Emanuel Tov, and Julio Trebolle 
Barrera, Qumran Cave 4 XI: Psalms to Chronicles, Discoveries in the Judean Desert 
16 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2000), 291-293. 
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F.194 (MOTB, SCR.003173, Num2, Num 8:3-5) (51) 


Layout correspondence: close match 


Transcription (52) BHS, Numbers 8:3-5 (53) 


JS Wl] 1 s83 mot np note yee be pgs yp we? EMI ow 


SAT Jr mp Tyan mye FN + MON TT: MIS on 
5 isk W FN \ A . o x ieee 
PAR mi moT 2 ip ngeng Mm rN Way NRD NE TPE DOTE TE » 


? D TBR ney 
AN NN 129 1 nwa à ; ; St 
ln; ' Pi i Sa qim choos nps sb myb MM aT > 


J mwa bR mm aam 4 rop opb mis otie by neso nay” DER DT W >. 


The text is “split” in the modern editions so that line 1, 2, and 3 
on the fragment start on the left side of the page and continue on the 
next line, on the right side of the page. However, each line begins 
almost precisely below the previous one. The exception is line 4, which 
represents the beginning of v. 5. This verse begins on a new line in 
BHS. Interestingly, the layout matches better with this newline in BHS 
than with the vacat in BHK. 


F.197 (MOTB, SCR.003171, Jon1, Jon 4:2-5) (54) 


Layout correspondence: close match 


Transcription (55) BHS, Jonah 4:2-5 (56) 
JA Aya Syl 1 rng snp nim apn nyy by ogn EN AN Dis 


2 232 noy Wi nim a o 290 pI ai D i 
: . on np of 13 “ey pb ope sgn ne nf age: 
Jum on ya may Ra AD 3 Baby ine pre soya meron nT gs 19 $3 en 
SWN 79 b82 Al] SU 4 ina 1 “Dent witty by nnd nip Syn Dye iep 


1] naon 


The gradual shift to the right of both the second and third lines is 
more prominent in the modern editions, and the fourth line appears 
farther to the left on the fragment than in the modern editions. Still, 
the layouts are quite similar. 


(51) A photo of the fragment can be found in Timothy D. Finlay with Nathan 
McAleese, and Andrew J. Zimmermann, “Numbers 8:3-5 (Inv. MOTB.SCR.003173),” 
in DSSFMC, 139. 

(52) Ibid, 132. 

(53) Elliger and Rudolph ed., Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia, Numbers 8:3-5. 

(54) A photo of the fragment can be found in Catherine McDowell and Thomas 
Hill, “Jonah 4:2-5 (Inv. MOTB.SCR.003171),” in DSSFMC, 176. 

(55) Ibid, 170. 

(56) Elliger and Rudolph ed., Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia, Jonah 4:2-5. 
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F.201 (MOTB, SCR.003175, Neh2, Neh 2:13-16) (57) 


Layout correspondence: close match 


Transcription (58) BHK, 3rd edition Nehemiah 2: 13-16 (59) 


Tr oof 1 BME ping wy Hoye nein Sw ner ” 
: OTN) ToT Moby) pos pt DNA spa OR SN 
Jay> non mpa prop 2 ERSTE T2e7 nane aies A E 
oe as apie Sw my eS Dis ab ANUS eam 1322 18732 r 
Pax) Dw Tans 920 | 3 N wp NS Dap STW] NBT DD Nig CA 
Pnsbn nil 4 Sat Don og] DID) DM) My NT ND 


The only obvious difference between BHK and the fragment is that 
the text is again “split” in the modern editions, as illustrated above. 
Had the page been cut in half and glued together by its outer edges, 
it would be plain to see that the line to line layout of the fragment is 
virtually identical to BHK. 


Notable variants 


The first three legible letters on the fragment, 0, do not corre- 
spond to any known textual witnesses. The critical apparatus informs 
of a Ketiv/Qere tradition in W, Ketiv reading os NDNA and Qere read- 
ing 0% on. This is a reading which is considered “a long-standing 
textual mystery in MT.” (60) It is possible that this variant was created 
in order to excite scholars who have been hoping for a solution to 
the difficult reading of W in v. 13. 

Furthermore, although the editors’ transcription of the text renders 
the end of line 3 as a waw, it much closer resembles “an annotation 
— a superscripted Greek letter a — that appears in the printed text of 
Kittel’s third edition of Biblia Hebraica.” (61) This surely is a very 
suspicious variant. 


(57) A photo of the fragment can be found in Martin G. Abegg Jr. with Ryan 
Blackwelder, Joshua A. Matson, Ryan D. Schroeder, and Joseph Kyle Stewart, “ Nehe- 
miah 2:13-16 (Inv. MOTB.SCR.003175),” in DSSFMC, 220. 

(58) Ibid, 213. 

(59) The text starts on the bottom of p. 1302 and continues at the top of p. 1303. 
For the sake of the illustration, the bottom of p. 1302 has been attached to the top of 
p. 1303. See Rudolf Kittel ed., Biblia Hebraica, 3rd edition (Stuttgart: Privilegierte 
Württembergische Bibelanstalt, 1937), Nehemiah 2: 13-16. 

(60) Abegg Jr. et al., “Nehemiah 2: 13-16,” 216. 

(61) Kipp Davis, “Paleographical and Physical Features of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
in the Museum of the Bible Collection: A synopsis,” in DSSFMC, 27. See also Davis, 
“Caves of Dispute,” 260-261. 
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Summary of findings for fragments known to be modern forgeries 


Six of the ten fragments show textual correspondence to modern 
editions of the Hebrew Bible. These six fragments are F.103 (Exod), 
F112 (1 Sam), F.122 (Neh), F.194 (Num), F.197 (Jon), and F.201 (Neh). 
Five exhibit a close match in layout and one corresponds by a consist- 
ent shift. Two fragments contain notable variants. Of the six fragments 
which confirm the hypothesis, three belong to The Schgyen Collection 
and three are part of the MOTB Collection. 

In short, more than half of the fragments known to be modern for- 
geries confirm the hypothesis of textual correspondence. This indicates 
that textual correspondence between the fragments and modern editions 
of the Hebrew Bible is in some cases a characteristic of modern forgery. 

The analysis also illustrates, however, that some modern forgeries 
do not correspond to modern editions. One possible explanation is that 
some forgers have been more sophisticated when producing fragments, 
for example making sure that the layout will not match that of the 
edition they are copying from. Other fragments may have been copied 
from other sources, such as DJD. 


ANALYSIS OF FRAGMENTS ABOUT WHICH CONCERNS WERE RAISED IN 
GLEANINGS AND DSSFMC 


There is a total of six fragments about which concerns were raised 
in the official publications of the MOTB Collection (F.195, F.198, and 
F.200) and The Schøyen Collection (F.113, F.116, and F119), all of 


which were acquired by their current owners in 2009 or 2010. (62) 


F.116 (Schøyen, MS4612/9, Jer1, Jer 3: 15-19) (63) 


Notable variants 


ny (shepherd) differs from M but corresponds to the critical 
apparatus’ suggested translation of ©. (6464) The fragment does not, 
however, exhibit the added * (how) prior to p98 (Ark of Covenant), 
as suggested by the editors of BHS. (65) 


(62) Justnes and Kjeldsberg, “The Post-2002 Dead Sea Scrolls Fragments.” 

(63) A photo of the fragment can be found in Michael Langlois, “Paleographical 
Analysis of the Dead Sea Scrolls in the Schgyen Collection,” in Gleanings, 87. The tran- 
scription is found in Torleif Elgvin and Kipp Davis, “MS 4612/9. 4Q(?)Jer (Jer 3.15-19),” 
in Gleanings, 215. 

(64) The graphic similarities between resh and dalet may, of course, lead to 
misinterpretation. It is therefore possible that the fragment corresponds to WM which 
reads 77. 

(65) Elgvin and Davis, “MS 4612/9. 4Q(? Jer (Jer 3.15-19),” in Gleanings, 219. 
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The most interesting variant on the fragment is "> mm aN (let 
it be so, Lord) on the sixth line (Jer 3:19) which differs from M, but 
corresponds to a suggested translation from © found in the critical 
apparatus of BHS. It is quite extraordinary that the fragment matches 
the suggested translation completely. 


F.198 (MOTB, SCR.003183, Mic1, Mic 1:4-6) (66) 


Notable variants 


nwn does not correspond with any known textual witnesses 
and may be a misspelling of either W, MR (and in sins), or the 
Hebrew equivalent of the singular form in ©, Kai 10 äuaptiav (and 
through sin). Furthermore, 7717" n°3 (house of Judah) differs from 
M but corresponds with a suggested reading offered by the editors of 
BHS, making this a notable variant. 

In three instances where the apparatus lists variant readings, the 
fragment corresponds with W: 7 (who, whom) on line two differs 
from 77) (and what) ina DSS manuscript. DWY NYA ATA Mma (the 
high place of Judah? Is it not Jerusalem?) differs from the editors of 
BHS’s suggestion that this may be a later addition. Lastly, the fragment 
corresponds with Qt in reading n192 (high place), and thus differs 
from © which reads ñ Gpaptia (the sin). 


F.200 (MOTB, SCR.003170, Dan6, Dan 10:18-20) (67) 


Layout correspondence: close match 
Transcription (68) BHK, Daniel 10:18—20 (69) 


] 851] AL 3. 1 #3 ND AQ! DS UBT Fav uy) 
PON TNO PIN OW ANIOD Wy 
| pis) “Apion Sep MITA PIM PID T DY 
IR nsa no nyal 3 32) POR MANE TR APTI IPN J : ADI 
821° 383 QI 737] NSP WRI OI "DD 
Sop Sey panne Thy pS] NON 2923 Hwy 


act 


Jón y mas pinnml 2 


(66) A photo of the fragment can be found in Peter W. Flint and David R. Herbison, 
“Micah 1:46 (Inv. MOTB.SCR.003183),” in DSSFMC, 189. The transcription is found 
on p. 179. 

(67) A photo of the fragment can be found in Robert Duke with Daniel Holt and 
Skyler Russel, “Daniel 10:18-20 (Inv. MOTB.SCR.003170),” in DSSFMC, 208. 

(68) Ibid., 203. 

(69) Kittel ed., Biblia Hebraica, Daniel 10:18-20. 
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Notable variants 


pinnm (and make yourself strong) differs from M. However, the 
critical apparatus provides two suggestions, based on a few © manu- 
scripts. The second of these suggestions is a complete match with the 
reading on the fragment. 


Summary of findings for fragments about which concerns were 
raised 


Three of the six fragments show textual correspondence to modern 
editions of the Hebrew Bible. These are F.116 (Jer), F.198 (Mic), and 
F.200 (Dan). One exhibits a close match in layout, and all three con- 
tain notable variants. One of the fragments belongs to The Schøyen 
Collection and the remaining two are part of the MOTB Collection. 


ANALYSIS OF REMAINING FRAGMENTS 


There is a total of eleven remaining post-2002 fragments in The 
MOTB Collection (F.192 [Exod], F.196 [Ezek], and F.199 [Ps]) and The 
Schøyen Collection (F.101 [Gen], F.107 [Num], F.108 [Deut], F.109 
[Deut], F.114 [2 Sam], F.115 [1 Kgs], F118 [Ps], and F.120 [Ruth]), 
three of which were purchased by their current owners in 2003 or 
2004, (70) and eight of which were acquired by their current owners 
in 2009 or 2010. (71) 


F.108 (Schøyen, MS5214/1, Deut5, Deut 6: 1-2) (72) 


Layout correspondence: close match 


Transcription (73) BHK, Deuteronomy 6:1-2 (74) 


Jor opinm msan 1 YN DÝDYAT] DST misan NN: 
r 2 : i anl un J: 

bewa muse 2 y DAN ws PINE nivy? Don 
Pl 3 Open Tbe? pia nyng sn 


(70) F.108 (Deut), F.114 (2 Sam), and F.118 (Ps). 

(71) F.101 (Gen), F.107 (Num), F.109 (Deut), F.115 (1 Kgs), F.120 (Ruth), F.192 
(Exod), F.196 (Ezek), and F.199 (Ps). Justnes and Kjeldsberg, “The Post-2002 Dead 
Sea Scrolls Fragments.” 

(72) A photo of the fragment can be found in Torleif Elgvin, “MS 5214/1. 4Q(?) 
Deut! (Deut 6.1-2),” in Gleanings, 173. 

(73) Ibid. 

(74) Kittel ed., Biblia Hebraica, Deuteronomy 6: 1-2. 
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The first two lines on the fragment follow the line to line layout 
of BHK and BHS very closely. According to the reconstruction found 
in Gleanings, the third line does not correspond as well to the layout. 
However, as only the top of the lamed is visible on this line, one cannot 
know for sure that the reconstruction renders a correct image of which 
lamed this should represent. In the reconstruction in Gleanings, it is 
suggested that it represents the lamed in "nw (by keeping). Another 
possibility is that it represents the lamed of THYN (your God). It is 
surprising that this suggestion is not mentioned in Gleanings, as such 
a reconstruction would result in a line to line layout which is almost 
identical to that in BHK. There is no reason not to consider this possi- 
bility, and indeed it is favored in this analysis. 


F.196 (MOTB, SCR.003174, Ezek1, Ezek 28:22) (75) 


Layout correspondence: close match 


Transcription (76) BHK, Ezekiel 28:22 (77) 
J$ n>>y un aX aD nN 1 mins, “js NON 72 AWRY 


| f aan. "ang ppa) ry ey a 
Jwipn mvpw nl jomwyanm 2 o sap nyap Depay “Aa ivy Ain) ND 
SPAS OT] 191 APTA ys 


As is illustrated above, the line to line layout on the fragment is 
not identical to the modern editions. However, the words mm "378 
(Lord YHWH) are absent on the fragment, with the result that "137 
x n>°>y follows right after 928 73 n°21. In light of this, the layouts 
match remarkably well. 


Summary of findings for remaining fragments 


Two of the eleven fragments show textual correspondence to 
modern editions of the Hebrew Bible. These are F.108 (Deut) and F.196 
(Ezek). Both exhibit a close match in layout, but none contain notable 
variants. One of these fragments belongs to The Schgyen Collection and 
the other is part of the MOTB Collection. 


(75) A photo of the fragment can be found in Ishwaran Mudliar, “Ezekiel 28:22 
(Inv. MOTB.SCRO003174),” in DSSFMC, 166. 

(76) Ibid., 161. 

(77) The verse starts on the bottom of p. 790 and continues at the top of p. 791. 
For the sake of the illustration, the bottom of p. 790 has been attached to the top of 
p. 791. See Kittel ed., Biblia Hebraica, Ezekiel 28:22. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


As is evident, half of the fragments about which concerns were 
raised match the criteria set forth in this analysis, while only two of the 
eleven remaining fragments do the same. This may seem a meager gain. 
Yet, for the biblical passages represented on those two fragments, the 
results may be of importance. More importantly, however, this analy- 
sis provides evidence that some forgers were very reliant upon modern 
critical editions of the Hebrew Bible in their fragment production, and 
that they in turn failed to make sufficient changes to the texts not to 
raise suspicions. In this respect, the results of this analysis are of great 
importance. 

The results will now be presented separately for each collection 
because textual correspondence seems to be disproportionately present 
in MOTB fragments compared to Schgyen fragments. 


Schgyen 


Sixteen fragments in this analysis belong to The Schøyen Collec- 
tion. Six of these were purchased in 2003/2004, (78) and the remain- 
ing ten were acquired in 2009/2010. (79) All of them were sold to 
Schgyen by William Kando, one (F.122 [Neh]) probably via Biondi 
and Greatsite.com. (80) 

Three of the sixteen Scøyen fragments exhibit a close match in 
layout to the modern editions of the Hebrew Bible or DJD, (81) and one 
corresponds by a consistent shift. (82) Two fragments contain notable 
variants. (83) This means that five of the sixteen Schøyen fragments 
show textual correspondence to modern editions of the Hebrew Bible. 
These five fragments are F.103 (Exod), F.108 (Deut), F.112 (1 Sam), 
F.116 (Jer), and F.122 (Neh). Two of them were purchased in 2003 or 
2004, (84) while the remaining three were acquired in 2009. (85) Of 
these five fragments, three have already been identified as modern for- 
geries and concerns were voiced about one in Gleanings. 


(78) F.103 (Exod), F.104 (Exod), F.105 (Exod), F.108 (Deut), F.114 (2 Sam), 
and F.118 (Ps). 

(79) F.101 (Gen), F107 (Num), F.109 (Deut), F112 (1 Sam), F.113 (1 Sam), 
F115 (1 Kgs), F.116 (Jer), F.119 (Prov), F.120 (Ruth), and F.122 (Neh). 

(80) Justnes and Kjeldsberg, “The Post-2002 Dead Sea Scrolls Fragments.” 

(81) F.103 (Exod), F.108 (Deut) and F.122 (Neh). Note that only F.103 (Exod) 
was compared to DJD. In a subsequent analysis, this should be done for all post-2002 
fragments. 

(82) F.112 (1 Sam). 

(83) F.116 (Jer) and F.122 (Neh). 

(84) F.103 (Exod) and F.108 (Deut). 

(85) F.112 (1 Sam), F.116 (Jer), and F.122 (Neh). Ibid. 
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Museum of the Bible 


Eleven fragments addressed in this analysis are part of the MOTB 
Collection. Ten of these were purchased by their current owners in 2009/ 
2010, and the last was acquired in 2014 or 2015. (86) Seven fragments 
were allegedly sold to Steve Green by William Kando, (87) one was 
sold by Michael Sharpe, (88) and one by Andrew Stimer. (89) The last 
two were sold to Green from Craig Lampe. (90) 

Five of the eleven MOTB fragments exhibit a close match in layout 
to the modern editions of the Hebrew Bible, (91) and three fragments 
contain notable variants. (92) In total, six of the eleven MOTB frag- 
ments show textual correspondence to modern editions of the Hebrew 
Bible. These six fragments are F.194 (Num), F.196 (Ezek), F.197 (Jon), 
F.198 (Mic), F.200 (Dan), and F.201 (Neh). Of these fragments, three 
have already been identified as modern forgeries and concerns were 
voiced about two in DSSFMC. 

Interestingly, all six fragments which show signs of textual corre- 
spondence were purchased in 2010 from William Kando. In other words, 
six of the seven fragments purchased directly from William Kando 
show signs of textual correspondence. The two fragments acquired from 
Lampe in 2009 do not exhibit this feature. Nor do the two last frag- 
ments which were obtained by the Green family in 2010 and 2014 or 
2015. In short, the only three fragments which do not show any textual 
correspondence, and which were not known to be modern forgeries at the 
time this analysis was conducted, are F.195 (Jer) and the two fragments 
acquired from Lampe in 2009: F.192 (Exod) and F.199 (Ps). 

The proportion of MOTB fragments which show a textual cor- 
respondence to modern editions of the Hebrew Bible is considerably 
higher than that of The Schøyen Collection (although the significance 
of the five Schgyen fragments should not be underestimated). (93) A 
different way of presenting the results is by year of acquisition. Textual 
correspondence to modern editions occurs more often in fragments 
acquired in 2009 or later than in those acquired before 2009. (94) One 


(86) F.203 (Ley). Ibid. 

(87) F.194 (Num), F.195 (Jer), F.196 (Ezek), F.197 (Jon), F.198 (Mic), F.200 
(Dan), and F.201 (Neh). 

(88) F.191 (Gen). 

(89) F.203 (Lev). 

(90) F.192 (Exod) and F.199 (Ps). Ibid. 

(91) F.194 (Num), F.196 (Ezek), F.197 (Jon), F.200 (Dan), and F.201 (Neh). 

(92) F.198 (Mic), F.200 (Dan), and F.201 (Neh). 

(93) 54,5 % in MOTB fragments and 31,2 % in Schøyen fragments. 

(94) 33,3 % of fragments acquired prior to 2009 and 42,9 % of fragments acquired 
in 2009 or later. 
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possible explanation is that there are several (groups of) forgers who 
utilize different techniques, and that one (or more) of these are quite 
banal in their use of modern editions of the Hebrew Bible in their 
fragment production. It seems that they copy the text from modern 
editions of the Hebrew Bible without making any emendations to the 
layout, whilst often importing variant readings from the critical appa- 
ratus. In these cases, the layout most often (though not always) appears 
to be influenced by BHK, while the variants seem to be imported from 
the critical apparatus in BHS. 


APPENDIX 
F. no | Collection | Collection no. | F. Name Content 
101 |Schgyen | 4612/4 Genl Gen 36:7-16 
103 |Schdyen | 4612/2a Exod3 Exod 3:13/14-15 
104 [Schøyen | 4612/2b Exod4 Exod 5:9-14 
105 |Schgyen | 4612/2c Exod5 Exod 16:10 
107 [Schøyen | 4612/5 Num1 Num 16:2-5 
108 |Schgyen | 5214/1 Deut5 Deut 6: 1-2 
109 |Schgyen | 5214/2 Deut6 Deut 32:5-9 
112 [Schøyen | 4612/10 Saml 1 Sam 2:11-14 
113 |Schgyen  |5480/4 Sam2 1 Sam 5:10-11 
114 |Schgyen = | 5233/1 Sam3 2 Sam 20:22-24 
115 |Schgyen | 5440 Kgs1 1 Kgs 16:23-26 
116 |Schgyen | 4612/9 Jerl Jer 3:15-19 
118 |Schgyen | 5233/2 Ps2 Ps 9:10, 12-13 
119 |Schgyen | 4612/11 Prov1 Prov 4:23-5:1 
120 |Schdyen |5441 Ruth1 Ruth 2:1-2 
122 [Schøyen |5426 Neh1 Neh 3:14-15 
191 | MOTB SCR.000124 | Gen2 Gen 31:23-25(?) and 32:3-6 
192 | MOTB SCR.000120 =| Exod6 | Exod 17:4-7 
194 | MOTB SCR.003173 | Num2 Num 8:3-5 
195 | MOTB SCR.003172 | Jer2 Jer 23:6-9 
196 |MOTB SCR.003174 | Ezekl Ezek 28:22 
197 |MOTB SCR.003171 | Jon1 Jon 4:2-5 
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F. no | Collection | Collection no. | F. Name Content 
198 | MOTB SCR.003183 | Micl Mic 1:4-6 

199 |MOTB SCR.000121 Ps3 Ps 11:14 

200 | MOTB SCR.003170 | Dan6 Dan 10:18-20 

201 |MOTB SCR.003175 | Neh2 Neh 2:13-16 

203 | MOTB SCR.004742 | Lev6 Lev 23:24-28 
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THE SONS OF ZADOK, THE HASMONEAN 
ROYAL HIGH PRIESTHOOD, AND 
THE BOOK OF EZEKIEL 


Summary 


The re-emergence of the Sons of Zadok in CD-A, and later in D*, 
1QS-1QSa-1QSb, 4QFlor, and 4Qpap plsa® has generated a variety of scholarly 
interpretations. Many scholars have looked at the Sons of Zadok mainly in 
relation to the Sons of Aaron, and most often within the setting of the yahad. 
While some argued for an exile of the Zadokites from Jerusalem, many other 
scholars posited internal fractures within the yahad itself; still others proposed 
this appellation should not be understood in genealogical sense or even that 
it should be taken as a literary invent. First, this study proposes to look at the 
Sons of Zadok against the backdrop of Hasmonean rule. It does this by inter- 
preting this designation in the light of Ezek 40-48 and in co-relation with other 
ideologies that had been imported into the DSS. As in Ezek 40-48, in the DSS 
the Sons of Zadok are used ideologically. The adoption of this appellation 
was an ideological strategy by the Zadokite scribes to further validate their two 
Messiah eschatology, which stipulates a separation of the high priesthood 
from royal office. It appears to have implied refusal to accept the authority 
of the Hasmonean ruler, Alexander Janneus, especially as high priest. By the 
same token, this designation reflects a further radicalization and self-perception 
of the yahad itself, or of significant part of it. Second, this study suggests that 
all these DSS derive from the same circle of scribes. Even though all, or almost 
all, are probably based on earlier exemplars, these scrolls appear to have been 
produced to be read together. The re-emergence of the Sons of Zadok in the 
DSS as well as probably in Sir 51:12a-—o can thus tentatively be dated to the 
time of Janneus. Political and other changes following his death may be an 
explanation why the Sons of Zadok do not appear in later DSS. 


Revue de Qumran 32(1) [115], 79-116. doi: 10.2143/RQ.32.1.3287725 
© 2020 by Peeters. All rights reserved. 
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0. Background 


UTSIDE the Hebrew Bible, the “Sons of Zadok” (178 2) first 

came to the attention of modern scholars through two medieval 

Hebrew exemplars of the composition Solomon Schechter desig- 
nated as the “Zadokite Work”. These manuscripts were discovered in 
1897 in the Genizah of the Ben Ezra Synagogue in Cairo: the much 
longer MS A dates from the 10th c., while MS B dates from the 12th. 
Later this composition became known as the Cairo Damascus Document 
(CD). (1) The Sons of Zadok were also found in Sir 51:12a—o (MS B), 
a Hebrew text originating from the same Genizah. (2) Some fifty-five 
years later, the Sons of Zadok came to light in seven non-biblical Dead 
Sea Scrolls (=DSS), occurring altogether probably twelve times. They 
appear three times in the Damascus Document: twice in CD 3:20-4:4 
(MS A; once as part of a quotation of Ezekiel 44:15 followed by an 
interpretation) and once in 4QD* (4Q266) 5 I 16//4Q267 5 II [? ]—a text 
similar to the interpretaiton in CD 4. (3) The designation also occurs two 


* I thank Chris Seeman for improving the English of this essay and for making 
some valuable suggestions. Any remaining errors are my sole responsibility. This study 
is based on two separate conference papers delivered at The Fifth Groningen-Leuven 
Encounter on the Dead Sea Scrolls: Dead Sea Scrolls and Hellenism, organized by the 
Qumran Institute in Groningen, Netherlands, in 2016, and at the SBL International Meet- 
ing in Helsinki, Finland, in 2018. 

Solomon Schechter, Documents of Jewish Sectaries, Vol. I: Fragments of a 
Zadokite Work. Prolegomenon by Joseph A. Fitzmyer (ed. Harry M. Orlinsky; Cam- 
bridge: 1910. Repr. New York, NY: Ktav, 1970). For a later and more complete edition 
of CD, see Joseph M. Baumgarten and Daniel R. Schwartz; with an appendix by Y. Ofer, 
“The Damascus Document (CD),” in The Dead Sea Scrolls: Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Greek Texts with English Translations: Damascus Document, War Scroll, and Related 
Documents, Vol 2 (eds. James H. Charlesworth et al.; The Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary Dead Sea Scrolls Project; Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck; Louisville, KY: Westminster/ 
John Knox, 1995), 4-57 [= DSSHAGT 2]. 

(1) The term ‘exemplar/s’ used here does not mean an equal ‘copy’ of a given 
composition. Sometimes it may imply distinguishable literary editions or version/s, 
which share some common material. Even such terms as ‘literary edition/s’ or ‘version/s’ 
is often debated as there are hardly any criteria of ‘how much’ common material (and 
structure) another scroll should share for identifying it another ‘version’. Likewise, there 
is the problem of textual dependence as, in principle, no ‘version’ can be considered a 
priori a source-text for the other. 

(2) For the text of Sir 51:12a—o, see Pancratius C. Beentjes, The Book of Ben Sira 
in Hebrew: A Text Edition of All Extant Hebrew Manuscripts and a Synopsis of All 
Parallel Hebrew Ben Sira Texts (VTS 68; Leiden: Brill, 1997), 92-93. There is also one 
small parchment fragment mentioning the Sons of Zadok reportedly from the same 
Genizah, but its origins are obscure. See Israel Lévi, “Document relatif à la ‘Commu- 
nauté des fils de Sadoc’,” REJ 65 (1913): 24-31. 

(3) There are ten recognizable D exemplars found in Qumran caves. They parallel 
nearly half of the Cairo texts (some 326 lines, complete or partial) but also cover some 
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or three times in the Community Rule (Serekh ha-Yahad) 1QS 5:2, 9 
and in 9:14—if one interprets P1787 2 to mean “Sons of Zadok” rather 
than “Sons of Righteousness”. (4) It also appears three times in the Rule 
of the Congregation (Serekh ha-‘Edah) 1QSa (1Q28a) 1:2, 24; 2:3. (5) 
The so-called Rule of Benedictions 1QSb (1Q28b) 3:22-24 refers 
once to the Sons of Zadok as part of a possible interpretation based 
on Ezek 44:15, 23-24. (6) One mention is also preserved in the the- 
matic 4Qpap pesher Isaiah (4Q163) 22 3, possibly an interpretation of 
Isa 30:1-5. (7) The same designation is contained in the non-thematic 


significant ‘lacking’ material in the medieval MS A 1-16 and MS B 19-20. For editions, 
see Joseph M. Baumgarten; with contributions by Stephen Pfann and Ada Yardeni, 
eds., Qumran Cave 4, XIII: The Damascus Document (40266-273). On the Basis of 
Transcriptions by Józef T. Milik (DJD 18; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996); Joseph 
M. Baumgarten with Michael T. Davis, “Cave IV, V, VI Fragments Related to the 
Damascus Document (4Q266-273 = 4QD*", 5Q12 = 5QD, 6Q15 = 6QD),” in 
DSSHAGT 2, 59-79; Hartmut Stegemann, “269. 4QDamascus Document! frgs. 10, 11 
(Re-edition), 15, 16,” in Qumran Cave 4, XXVI: Cryptic Texts and Miscellanea, Part I 
(eds. Stephen J. Pfann et al.; DJD 36; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2000), 201-11. 

(4) For the “Sons of Zadok” as the more probable reading, see Robert Kugler, 
“A Note on 1QS 9:14: The Sons of Righteousness or the Sons of Zadok?” DSD 3/3 
(1996): 315-20. There are eleven or twelve exemplars traditionally identified by scholars 
as belonging to the S textual tradition: 1QS, 4QS*) (4Q255-264) and 5QS (5Q11). 
For the edition of 1QS, see Elisha Qimron and James H. Charlesworth, “Rule of the 
Community (1QS),” in The Dead Sea Scrolls: Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek Texts 
with English Translations: Rule of the Community and Related Documents, Vol. 1 
(eds. James H. Charlesworth et al.; The Princeton Theological Seminary Dead Sea Scrolls 
Project; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck; Louisville, KY: Westminster/John Knox, 1994), 
1-51 [= DSSHAGT 1]; Corrado Martone, La “Regola della Comunità. Edizione Critica 
(Quaderni di Henoch 8; Torino: Silvio Zamorani Editore, 1995), 13-159. For an edi- 
tion of 4QS texts, see Philip S. Alexander and Geza Vermes, Qumran Cave 4, XIX: 
Serekh Ha-Yahad and Two Related Texts (DJD 26; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1998). 
See recently, Sarianna Metso, Michael A. Knibb, and Chad Martin Stauber, The 
Community Rule: A Critical Edition with Translation (SBL.EJL; Atlanta, GA: SBL, 
2019). 

(5) For editions of 1QSa, see Dominique Barthélemy, “1Q28a. Régle de la Con- 
grégation (1QSa),” in Qumran Cave I (eds. Dominique Barthélemy and Józef T. Milik; 
DJD 1; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955), 107-18; James H. Charlesworth and Loren 
T. Stuckenbruck, “Rule of the Congregation (1QSa),” in DSSHAGT 1, 108-17. For 
4QSa fragments, see Stephen J. Pfann, “4Q249%: 4QpapCryptA Serekh ha- Edah*i,” 
in DJD 36, 515-74. 

(6) For editions, see Józef T. Milik, “28b. Recueil des Bénédictions,” in DJD 1, 
118-30; James H. Charlesworth and Loren T. Stuckenbruck, “Blessings (1QSb),” in 
DSSHAGT 1, 119-31. A further fragment of 1QSb V 22-25 was published by George 
J. Brooke, “1QS28b. 1QSerekh ha-Yahad b (fragment),” in DJD 26, 227-33. 

(7) There are six known exemplars of Pesher Isaiah: 3Qplsa, 4QpIsa**. For 
editions, see John M. Allegro; with the collaboration of Arnold A. Anderson, eds., 
Qumran Cave 4, I (40158-40186) (DJD 5; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1968), 11-30; on 
4Qplsa°, see also Maurya P. Horgan, “Isaiah Pesher 3 (4Q163 = 4Qplsa°),” in The 
Dead Sea Scrolls: Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek Texts with English Translations: 
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pesher 4QFlorilegium (4Q174) 1-2 I 16-17, which seems to interpret 
Ezek 37:23, 44:10, or perhaps both. (8) 

Some scholars have argued that “Sons of Zadok” was interpo- 
lated in some of these scrolls. Thus, whereas 1QS 5:2 refers to the 
authority of “the Sons of Zadok and the multitude of the people of the 
yahad”, its parallels in 4QS° (4Q256) 5 IX 3 and 4QS¢ (4Q258) 1 I 2 
speak of the authority of “the Many” (mann). Likewise, 1QS 5:9 refers 
to the authority of the “Sons of Zadok, the priests and the multitude of 
the people of their covenant”, but its parallels in 4QS° (4Q256) 5 IX 7- 
8 and 4QS¢ (4Q258) 1 I 7 speak of the authority of “the Council of the 
people of the yahad”. (9) As for 1QS 9:14, it states that “the Maskil 
should separate and evaluate the Sons of Zadok (p173n 12)”. By 
contrast, the parallel in 4QS° (4Q259) 1 III 10 seems to assume that 
“the Maskil should separate and evaluate the Sons of Righteousness 
(pgm 2)”. 

As detailed in the survey below, these and other significant aspects 
led many scholars to give considerable attention to the Sons of Zadok 
both from literary and historical points of view. Understanding the 
Sons of Zadok in the DSS is also important because this designation 
appears almost exclusively in scrolls where yahad is mentioned. (10) 


Pesharim, Other Commentaries, and Related Documents, Vol. 6B (eds. James H. Charles- 
worth et al.; The Princeton Theological Seminary Dead Sea Scrolls Project; Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck; Louisville, KY: Westminster/John Knox, 2002), 47-81 [= DSSHAGT 6B]. 

(8) For editions, see John M. Allegro, “174. Florilegium,” in DJD 5, 53-57; Jacob 
Milgrom, “Florilegium: A Midrash on 2 Samuel and Psalms 1-2 (4Q174=4QFlor),” 
in DSSHAGT 6B, 248-63; Annette Steudel, Der Midrasch zur Eschatologie aus der 
Qumrangemeinde (4QMidrEschat“?) (STDJ 13; Leiden: Brill, 1994). 4Q174 appeared 
in editions and studies under various names, for which, see George J. Brooke, “From 
Florilegium or Midrash to Commentary: The Problem of Re-Naming an Adopted Manu- 
script,” in The Mermaid and the Partridge: Essays from the Copenhagen Conference 
on Revising Texts from Cave Four (eds. George J. Brooke and Jesper Hagenhaven; 
STDJ 96; Leiden: Brill, 2011), 129-50. 

(9) For the view of 1QS as a later ‘version’, see already Geza Vermes, “Prelimi- 
nary Remarks on Unpublished Fragments of the Community Rule from Qumran Cave 4,” 
JJS 42/2 (1991): 250-55. 

(10) CD (MS B) 20:1, 14, 32 has tmn which some scholars read as "m7; so, 
for example, Elisha Qimron, “The Text of CDC,” in The Damascus Document Recon- 
sidered (ed. Magen Broshi; Jerusalem: The Israel Exploration Society, 1992), 9-49; 
Schofield, From Qumran to the Yahad: A New Paradigm of Textual Development for 
the Community Rule (STDJ 77; Leiden: Brill, 2009), 172. Other scholars think that 
only Ta WIN in CD 20:32 should be translated as “men of the Community” (e.g., 
4QS° 9:8; 4QS 1:7); so, for example, Joseph M. Baumgarten and Daniel R. Schwartz, 
“Damascus Document (CD),” in DSSHAGT 2, 34-37. However, CD mentions several 
times 77¥, which was another self-appellation used by the Community (e.g., 1QSa 1:1). 
The term yahad is not preserved in the fragmentary 4Qpap plsa® but appears instead 
in 4QpIsa‘ (4Q164) 1:2. In principle, all pesharim are believed to have been produced 
by the yahad. 
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In fact, the term yahad is used as a noun with more or less ‘sectarian’ 
connotations at least 140 times in the DSS. 1Q alone refers to yahad 
at least 60 times and the same term appears seven times in 1QSa, and 
three times in 1QSb. Thus, nearly half of occurrences are found in 1QS, 
1QSa, and 1QSb taken together, which were written by the same scribe 
and may have been once part of the same scroll. (11) 


1. Questions and Proposed Methodology 


For the sake of convenience, I shall refer to the seven DSS which 
mention the Sons of Zadok as ‘Zadokite’, and so also to the scribes 
responsible for this designation in these MSS. (12) As the survey will 
demonstrate, most scholars have looked at the Sons of Zadok in these 
DSS mainly in relation to the Sons of Aaron, and most often within 
the setting of the yahad. Several scholars, however, have dealt with 
the relation of the Sons of Zadok with the temple priesthood and other 
issues. To be sure, no study has addressed the specific question of their 
relation to Hasmonean rule. Many scholars have also shown limited 
concern for the great influence which the Book of Ezekiel exerted on 
the yahad texts. (13) Consequently, they have interpreted the designa- 
tion Sons of Zadok separately from its original context. As we shall 
see, the influence of Ezekiel is not limited to the use of this designation. 
Ezekiel’s ideological claims had inspired important yahad composi- 
tions before the Sons of Zadok were imported. 


(11) See already Józef T. Milik, DJD 1, 107-8. So also Hartmut Stegemann, 
“Some Remarks to /QSa, to /QSb, and to Qumran Messianism,” RevQ 17/4 (1996): 
480-87. Eibert J.C. Tigchelaar, “In Search of the Scribe of 1QS,” in Emanuel, 439-52, 
suggested the scribe of 1QS probably held a leading position and authority to interpret 
Scripture within the yahad. Emanuel Tov, Scribal Practices and Approaches Reflected in 
the Texts Found in the Judean Desert (STDJ 54; Leiden: Brill, 2004), 105 n 149, con- 
cludes that 1QS, 1QSa and 1QSb “were probably rolled up together” but not “stitched”, 
at least in this order. 

(12) While the notion of ‘Zadokite scribes’ is more fitting, it is less so with regard 
to ‘Zadokite DSS’. All seven DSS are likely based on earlier source-texts. The Zadokite 
scribes, who were likely priests for whom the Book of Ezekiel played an important role, 
reworked their Vorlagen by adding new material—including the Sons of Zadok pas- 
sages—to produce new documents. 

(13) Several scholars investigated the influence of the Book of Ezekiel on some 
DSS, but their focus was not the priesthood. See especially George J. Brooke, “Ezekiel 
in Some Qumran and New Testament Texts,” in The Madrid Qumran Congress. Pro- 
ceedings of the International Congress on the Dead Sea Scrolls, Madrid 18-21 March, 
1991 (eds. Julio Trebolle Barrera and Luis Vegas Montaner; STDJ 11/1; Leiden: Brill, 
1992), 318-31; Florentino Garcia Martinez, “The Interpretation of the Torah of Ezekiel 
in the Texts from Qumran,” in Qumranica Minora II: Thematic Studies on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls by Florentino Garcia Martinez (ed. Eibert J.C. Tigchelaar; STDJ 64; Leiden: 
Brill, 2007), 1-12. 
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By contrast, with minor exceptions, historians of Second Temple 
priesthood have shown little regard for the specific use and role of the 
Sons of Zadok in the DSS. They equally have paid little attention to 
the relation of the Sons of Zadok to the ideological themes in the DSS, 
that is, their new literary contexts. Also, too often these scholars have 
overlooked the question of textual development of the Zadokite DSS 
and especially their historical context. 

This study proposes the following historical questions: Can we 
more confidently identify the Sons of Zadok in the DSS? If so, why 
would someone have preferred to insert this self-designation in some of 
most important documents, especially where the Sons of Aaron already 
stood? Are there any clues for dating this ‘Zadokite’ scribal activity, 
at least approximately? 

The aim is to situate the Sons of Zadok, and hence their scrolls, in 
their literary and historical contexts. This will lead us to move beyond 
the oft-discussed relations of the Sons of Zadok with the Sons of Aaron 
as members of the same “Community” (yahad). We shall first briefly 
discuss the influence the textual tradition of Ezekiel exerted on the 
Zadokite scribes. We shall then look at the Sons of Zadok in the context 
of the religious and socio-political history of Judea by attending to the 
Zadokite scribal perception of Hasmonean governmental model and of 
themselves. 


2. The Sons of Zadok in the DSS: From Literary to Historical 
Interpretations 


I shall start by briefly introducing some theories on the textual 
development, in particular, of 1QS in relation to 4QS MSS. This is 
especially relevant as seven out of twelve occurrences are found in 
1QS, 1QSa, and 1QSb, penned very probably by the same scribe. Alto- 
gether, this section will better illustrate the existing problems in the 
interpretation of the Sons of Zadok from both literary and interpretative 
perspectives. 


a) The Sons of Zadok in the DSS: Literary Interpretations 


It is not a fitting place to provide here an exposition of various 
scholarly views regarding the literary development of the DSS men- 
tioning the Sons of Zadok. There are basically four main theories than 
can be discerned. The first theory is that developed by Sarianna Metso. 
She suggests that even though 4QS° and 4QS‘, as well as 4QS®, are 
all paleographically dated to the second half of the 1st c. BCE, their 
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shorter texts represent ‘versions’ older than 1QS. (14) It would thus 
follow that the Sons of Zadok were inserted in the ‘later’ 1QS ‘version’ 
—a view defended today by an increasing number of scholars. (15) 
It would also mean that the absence of the Sons of Zadok from 4QS 
could perhaps mean that later scribes deemed such insertions as no 
longer relevant. 

The opposite view is that defended by Philip A. Alexander. He chal- 
lenged Metso’s theory mainly on two levels. First, 4QpapS* (4Q255), 
which is paleographically dated to the end of the 2nd c. BCE., attests to 
a version similar to that of 1QS, which instead is dated later. Second, 
Alexander wonders why later scribes would have decided to copy older 
versions rather than the more complete 1QS. He concludes that 4QS>4 
are more likely abridged versions of 1QS, while 4QS* is the latest in 
that line. Contrary to Geza Vermes (see below), Alexander explains 
the absence of the Sons of Zadok in 4QS°4 as possibly reflecting a 
“later period when Zadokite power had waned”. (16) 


(14) For arguments, see further, Textual Development of the Qumran Community 
Rule (STDJ 21; Leiden: Brill, 1997), esp. 74-90, 143-49. Metso occasionally provides 
different readings and even numbering of individual fragments than those found in 
DSSHAGT 1 and DJD 26 (see here n. 4). See also Metso, “The Redaction of the Com- 
munity Rule,” in The Dead Sea Scrolls: Fifty Years after Their Discovery 1947-1997. 
Proceedings of the Jerusalem Congress, July 20-25, 1997 (eds. Lawrence H. Schiffman, 
Emanuel Tov, and James C. VanderKam; Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society & The 
Shrine of the Book, 2000), 377-84. 4QS¢ was also subjected to C-14 testing. The results 
support Frank M. Cross’s identification of the script as “Herodian”. 

(15) See, among others, Yonder M. Gillihan, Civic Ideology, Organization, and 
Law in the Rule Scrolls: A Comparative Study of the Covenanters’ Sect and Contem- 
porary Voluntary Associations in Political Context (STDJ 97; Leiden: Brill, 2012), 310 
(with some variation). See especially Charlotte Hempel, “The Long Text of the Serekh 
as Crisis Literature,” RevQ 27/1 (2015): 8-16 (with previous literature). 

(16) “The Redaction-History of Serekh ha-Yahad: A Proposal,” RevQ 17/4 
(1996): 437-53. See earlier, Alexander and Vermes, DJD 26, 27-38; similarly, Marcus 
Bockmuehl, “Redaction and Ideology in the Rule of the Community,” RevQ 18/4 (1998): 
541-60. This same position was adopted by Dongshin Don Chang, Phinehas, the Sons 
of Zadok, and Melchizedek: Priestly Covenant in Late Second Temple Texts (LSTS 90; 
London: Bloomsbury T&T Clark, 2016), Part 2. Although Alexander’s argumentation 
works well when considering only the paleographic dates—which, in any case, are not 
conclusive—there are problems with his reconstruction on a redaction-critical level. 
As for 4QpapS*, only two clearly identifiable small fragments survive for comparison 
with 1QS. As Alexander himself observes, the “4QSpapS* fragments preserve some 
minor variants from the 1QS text. More significantly, 4QpapS* seems to have contained 
material which is not found in 1QS text”. Metso, “The Redaction of the Community 
Rule,” 377-84, draws attention to, among others, some biblical DSS paleographically 
dated later but which reflect a shorter and perhaps earlier version of their composition: 
e.g., 4QJer? (shorter) vs. 4QJer*, 4QpaleoExod™ (shorter) vs. 4QExod>*. Similar scribal 
practice as suggested by Metso existed for the Epic of Gilgameš. The Babylonian scribes 
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The third, middle theory, was developed by Alison Schofield. She 
opines a “semi-independent development” of 4QS°4, of 4QS°, and 1QS, 
“with no one manuscript preserved for us clearly having been derived 
from another”, or within the same scribal community. For Schofield, 
“1QS may have been the official Qumran copy”, which she sees as 
the center of the yahad, but its redactors did not use 4QS° (as we now 
know them). Schofield thinks the Sons of Zadok are absent from some 
‘S’ versions probably because they were not present in every group that 
produced these scrolls. (17) 

The fourth view is that formulated by Jutta Jokiranta and Hanna 
Vanonen. Their point of departure is that 4QS MSS should be first 
evaluated on their own right. They point out how a MS like 5Q13 may 
display closer affinities with 1QS, than, for example, certain fragments 
traditionally assigned by scholars to 4QS°, 4QpapS*, or 4QS". They 
believe that the shared material between the MSS should be regarded 
as prototypical. To this ‘Urtext’, scribes had been adding new material 
which resulted in new versions—hence, not a linear development 
parts of which are probably lost to us. As for “S”, it is an “abstract” 
category which only exists “in our minds”. Therefore, the search for 
the textual development of the ‘S’-tradition is far more complex than 
previously assumed. (18) 


not only continued to preserve Old (2000-1600) and Middle (1600-1000) Babylonian 
versions of the epic, but occasionally copied them. This despite the fact that the Late 
Babylonian version (1000-700 BCE) became the standard ‘canonical’ text. See Andrew 
R. George, The Babylonian Gilgamesh Epic: Introduction, Critical Edition and Cunei- 
form Texts, Vol. I (Oxford: University Press, 2003), 39, 352-53, 369-70, 380, 391. By 
contrast, later Babylonian copyists would sometimes also omit whole lines or phrases, 
and abbreviate or rewrite other portions of their base-text. However, major changes are 
noted in the Epic’s narrative material. See John Tigay, The Evolution of the Gilgamesh 
Epic (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1982), 62-63, 71-73, 91-93. On 
historical epitomes in Greco-Roman world (e.g., 2 Macc 3-15), see Robert. A. Derren- 
backer Jr., Ancient Compositional Practices and the Synoptic Problem (BEThL 186; 
Leuven: Peeters, 2005), 66-69. On how the epitomes supplanted their sources, see Peter 
A. Brunt, “On Historical Fragments and Epitomes,” CQ 30/2 (1980): 477-94. 

(17) From Qumran to the Yahad, 7, 128, 130, 147-52. Schofield hypothesizes 
that 4QS* may have originated from a branch of the yahad located in Jerusalem. See 
also the positive review on the monograph of Schofield by John J. Collins in DSD 17/1 
(2010): 131-33. 

(18) For details, see “Multiple Copies of Rule Texts or Multiple Rule Texts? 
Boundaries of the S and M Documents,” in Crossing Imaginary Boundaries: The Dead 
Sea Scrolls in the Context of Second Temple Judaism (eds. Mika S. Pajunen and Hanna 
Tervanotko; Publications of the Finnish Exegetical Society 108; Helsinki: The Finnish 
Exegetical Society, 2015), 11-60 19-22, 28-34, 38-55. 19-22, 28-34, 38-55. See also 
Devorah Dimant, History, Ideology and Bible Interpretation in the Dead Sea Scrolls: 
Collected Studies (FAT 90; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2014), 173-77. 
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True, one needs to further prove that all ‘S’ exemplars were, in fact, 
produced within the same yahad, or within the same branch of the 
yahad. Besides, 4QS* is characterized by elements not easily reconcil- 
able with either ‘S’ MSS. Because some significant difficulties per- 
sist, the theory of Schofield on the one hand, and that of Jokiranta and 
Vanonen on the other, all of whom did not reject Metso’s conclusions 
altogether, deserve closer attention. (19) It recalls biblical compositions 
that had circulated for a period in two or more versions: e.g., Exodus, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and many others. There is no reason why the scribes 
behind the Zadokite MSS would have behaved very differently from 
those responsible for the many biblical MSS. Nor is there any certainty 
that all MSS related to the ‘S’ textual tradition have been preserved, 
just as there is no certainty that a ‘corrected’ exemplar of 1QS ever 
existed. Similarly, one can theorize that there may once have been more 
fragments, or even MSS, which mentioned the Sons of Zadok. What 
especially matters here, is, that the textual ‘framework’ of the desig- 
nation Sons of Zadok in 1QS is shared in 4QS°, 4QS‘, and 4QS°. By 
contrast, the designation itself is lacking, which speaks in favor of its 
being inserted only in 1QS. 

No substantial parallels survive for other Zadokite DSS to allow 
for a discussion about their literary development. For example, Charlotte 
Hempel thinks 1QSa 1:1-3 and 1:6-2:11a “underwent a ‘Zadokite 
recension’ which resulted in the addition of a number of redactional 
passages that reflect the social background of 1QS 5,” the end-result 
of which was “to enhance the authority of the sons of Zadok”. (20) 
Hempel also claims that, “whereas the sons of Aaron are a quiet pres- 
ence in several ‘S’ manuscripts as well as frequently in D, the sons of 
Zadok are presented as the crowning moment in the chronological devel- 
opment of the Community in CD 4 and in the developing authority struc- 
ture portrayed in 1QS”. (21) According to Stephen Hultgren, the whole 
section of CD 3:17b—4: 12a—which refers twice to the Sons of Zadok— 
belongs to a “Qumran redaction”, which he dates to the last quarter of 
the 2nd c. BCE, or later. (22) These MSS are further discussed in the 
second part of this study. 


(19) Schofield, From Qumran to the Yahad, 130; Jokiranta and Vanonen, 
“Multiple Copies?” 39-40, 42-43 n. 103. 

(20) The Qumran Rule Texts in Context: Collected Studies (TSAJ 154; Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2013), 49-52, 62. 

(21) Qumran Rule Texts, 208-209, 222, 227. 

(22) From the Damascus Covenant to the Covenant of the Community (STDJ 66; 
Leiden: Brill, 2007), 506-7, 542. 
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b) The Sons of Zadok in the DSS: Historical Interpretations 


As atule, the Sons of Zadok in the DSS were approached from the 
perspective of their supposed relation to the Sons of Aaron. Indeed, in 
some DSS the Sons of Zadok are found alongside the “Sons of Aaron” 
(AN 12: 4QD* 5 I; 1QS 5:21; 9:7; 1QSa 1:23; 2:13), or “Aaron” 
alone (CD; 1QS; 4QFlor 5 ii 2). (23) Apart from Ben Sira 50 and 
51:12a—o (MS B), there is no other known literary composition where 
the Sons of Zadok appear together with the Sons of Aaron. Unlike with 
the Sons of Aaron, the Sons of Zadok are mentioned almost exclusively 
in MSS that also refer to the yahad. 

Geza Vermes argued that both appellations are synonymous and 
that around the mid-2nd c. BCE a “primitive community ... was subse- 
quently joined by a group of Zadokite priests, who achieved a success- 
ful ‘takeover’ thanks to their doctrinal expertise and social status”. (24) 
By contrast, Lawrence H. Schiffman thinks the “Zadokite priests” 
founded the “sect” after their withdrawal from the temple as a result of 
halakhic disagreements with the Hasmonean high priest Jonathan (152— 
143 BCE). (25) Charlotte Hempel posits that the Sons of Zadok and 
the Sons of Aaron “do not appear to be employed entirely randomly or 
synonymously”. A “sizeable group of texts speak of the sons of Aaron 
in a non-community-specific, national context”. This is especially true 
in the case of D, where the “designation ‘sons of Zadok’ is not used 


(23) By itself, “Zadok” occurs three times in two separate scrolls: CD 5:2 and 
the Copper Scroll (3Q15) 11:3, 6. In all DSS, “Aaron” is mentioned some 76 times in 
Hebrew and nine times in Aramaic texts, while “Sons of Aaron” occurs about 30 times. 
See further Charlotte Hempel, “tax,” ThWQ 1:76-81; Ulrich Dahmen, “173,” 
ThWQ 3:379-83. 

(24) “The Leadership of the Qumran Community: Sons of Zadok—Priests— 
Congregation,” in Geschichte—Tradition—Reflexion: Festschrift fiir Martin Hengel 
zum 70. Geburtstag, Vol. 1: Judentum (eds. Hubert Cancik, Hermann Lichtenberger, and 
Peter Schafer; Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1996), esp. 380-81. In line with other scholars, 
Livia Capponi, // tempio di Leontopoli in Egitto: Identità politica e religiosa dei Giudei 
di Onia (c. 150 a.C.—73 d.C.) (Pubblicazioni della Facoltà di Lettere e Filosofia dell’Uni- 
versita di Pavia 118; Pisa: Edizioni ETS. 2007), 164, passim, believes Onias IV, the 
son of Onias I1I—of Zadokite high priestly lineage, founded the temple in Leontopolis. 
By contrast, Meron M. Piotrkowski, Priests in Exile: The History of the Temple of 
Onias and Its Community in the Hellenistic Period (Studia Judaica. FWJ 106; Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 2019), 100-102, passim, favors the ‘Zadokite’ Onias III. Piotrkowski, 395, 
affirms to “have found no basis for the presumption that the founder of the Qumran 
community, the legendary ‘Teacher of Righteousness,’ was an Oniad (high) priest.” Ear- 
lier, Etienne Nodet, La crise maccabéenne: Historiographie juive et traditions bibliques 
(Josèphe et son temps 5; Paris: Cerf, 2005), 272-89, argued the Oniad dynasty had ori- 
gins in Egypt, where they returned. 

(25) Qumran and Jerusalem: Studies in the Dead Sea Scrolls and the History 
of Judaism (Grand Rapids, MI/Cambridge, UK: W.B. Eerdmans, 2010), 101-104. 
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to refer to the priests ..., but apparently refers to the community as a 
whole”—which is never the case with the Sons of Aaron. As for 1QS 
and 1QSa, Hempel thinks the Sons of Zadok appear there as authorities 
within the yahad, just as probably in 1QSb. (26) For his part, Heinz-Josef 
Fabry opines the two designations in the DSS refer to actual priestly 
groups, who—although related—were in some state of rivalry with each 
other. Fabry reiterates the oft-noted aspect that in the DSS the Sons 
of Aaron are associated more with cultic functions, while the Sons of 
Zadok with official-administrative functions. (27) For his part, Albert I. 
Baumgarten thinks that “ [t]he Zadokite priests, whether real or invented 
to suit the need,” had only an “incomplete” success in taking control 
over the Dead Sea ‘sect’. (28) 


c) The Sons of Zadok in the DSS: Ideological and Eschatological 
Interpretations 


Already Solomon Schechter characterized the “spiritual pedi- 
gree” of the “sect” deriving from Zadokites and pointed out the lat- 
ter’s eschatological function in CD. (29) Almost sixty years later, 
Jacob Liver made a similar statement and remarked that the ““Zadokite 
priests are mentioned in conjunction with their position of authority 
within the sect and not in relation to cultic matters”. (30) According 
to Devorah Dimant, the eschatological function for the Sons of Zadok 
also exists in 4QFlor. (31) Otto Mulder has defended the same role in 
Sir 51:12a—o. (32) In fact, more scholars have stressed the designation 


(26) See further Hempel, Qumran Rule Texts, 222-27. 

(27) “Priests at Qumran,” in The Dead Sea Scrolls: Texts and Context (ed. 
Charlotte Hempel; STDJ 90; Leiden: Brill, 2010), 259-62 (with earlier literature). 
Fabry observes that out of 30 references, the Sons of Aaron are called “the priests” 
nine times, whereas the Sons of Zadok are described so seven times. Against Vermes, 
and like Hempel, Fabry thinks the two designations are not used synonymously and 
that the relation between the “two priestly traditions” is rather complex. 

(28) “The Zadokite Priests at Qumran: A Reconsideration,” DSD 4/2 (1997): 
esp. 152-53. 

(29) Documents of Jewish Sectaries, I, xxi (53). See further Ben Zion Wacholder, 
The New Damascus Document: The Midrash on the Eschatological Torah of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls: Reconstruction, Translation and Commentary (STDJ 56; Leiden: Brill, 
2007), 177-84. 

(30) “The ‘Sons of Zadok’,” 28. “The ‘Sons of Zadok, the Priests’ in the Dead 
Sea Sect,” RevQ 6/1 (1967): 10, 28-29. Both Liver and Schechter believed the Sons 
of Zadok could trace their genealogy to pre-exilic times. 

(31) History, Ideology and Bible Interpretation, 287. 

(32) “Three Psalms or Two Prayers in Sirach 51? The End of Ben Sira’s Book 
of Wisdom,” in Prayer from Tobit to Qumran. Inaugural Conference of the ISDCL at 
Salzburg, Austria, 5—9 July 2003 (eds. Renate Egger-Wenzel and Jeremy Corley; DCL 1; 
Berlin: de Gruyter, 2004), 182-87. 
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“Sons of Zadok” should not be understood in a strictly genealogical 
way, and this applies to all DSS. Thus some scholars interpret it in a 
metaphorical (33) or ideological (34) sense; still others regard this 
appellation as an honorific title, (35) or as a “moral quality”. (36) That 
“Sons of Zadok” is used in an ideological sense not only in CD but also 
in 4QD*5 I 1-19 seems to be suggested by the following col. 5 II 1-16 
(//4QD? 5 III 1-8; 4QpapD" 2; 4 I). The latter defines those “priests” 
disqualified from reading the Torah, approaching the holy service, or 
partaking of the sacred food. (37) This brief list of regulations four 
times refers to the Sons of Aaron only, while not once mentioning the 
Sons of Zadok. Were they not also “priests”? This aspect is even more 
striking as, shortly before, 4QD* 5 I 16 speaks about the Sons of Zadok. 
According to Robert A. Kugler, “the oft-stated view of the commu- 
nity being essentially a ‘priestly group’ originating from a withdrawal 
of Zadokite priests from the temple over Hasmonean seizure of the high 
priest’s office is ... undermined by the evidence”. Like Vermes, Kugler 
thinks the Sons of Zadok “were introduced into the ‘community texts’ 
only late in the recensional development”. However, in his view, the 
“priests emerged as important figures [both in Rule texts and in D] ... 
only in a literary world”. Hence, Kugler wonders whether “there were 
corresponding social realities to those expressed in the texts”. (38) 
Joseph L. Angel, who focused on the otherworldly and eschato- 
logical dimensions of the priesthood in the DSS, argued that, besides CD, 
such dimensions in relation to the Sons of Zadok are to be found in 
1QS, 1QSa, and especially 1QSb. With regard to 1QSa, its opening sets 


(33) So, for example, Maxine L. Grossman, Reading for History in the Damascus 
Document: A Methodological Method (STDJ 45; Leiden: Brill, 2002), 187-88. 

(34) So, for example, Nathan MacDonald, Priestly Rule: Polemic and Biblical 
Interpretation in Ezekiel 44 (BZAW 476; Berlin: de Gruyter, 2015), 145. 

(35) So, for example, John J. Collins, Beyond the Qumran Community: The 
Sectarian Movement of the Dead Sea Scrolls (Grand Rapids, MI/Cambridge, UK: 
W.B. Eerdmans, 2010), 97-98, 121; followed by Gillihan, Civic Ideology, 310. 

(36) So, for example, Etienne Nodet, “Asidaioi and Essenes,” in Flores Florentino: 
Dead Sea Scrolls and Other Early Jewish Studies in Honour of Florentino Garcia 
Martinez (eds. Anthony Hilhorst, Emile Puech, and Eibert J.C. Tigchelaar; JSJSup 122; 
Leiden: Brill, 2007), 67. 

(37) For a comment, see earlier, Charlotte Hempel, The Laws of the Damascus 
Document: Sources, Tradition, and Redaction (STDJ 29; Leiden: Brill, 1998), 39-42. 

(38) “Priesthood at Qumran,” in The Dead Sea Scrolls After Fifty Years: A Com- 
prehensive Assessment, Vol. II (eds. Peter W. Flint and James C. VanderKam; with 
the assistance of Andrea E. Alvarez; Leiden: Brill, 1999), 113-14. Similarly, Philip 
R. Davies repeatedly claimed that it is unlikely the “sect” became engaged in national 
politics; see “What History Can We Get from the Scrolls, and How?” in The Dead 
Sea Scrolls: Texts and Context (ed. Charlotte Hempel; STDJ 90; Leiden: Brill, 2010), 
31-46. 
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the eschatological scene: “This is the rule for all the congregation of 
Israel in the last days” (col. I 1). Angel notes how the ideological and 
eschatological role of the Sons of Zadok supersedes the genealogical 
claim. (39) However, Angel also persuasively concludes that in 1QSa 
“the eschatological priesthood was modeled closely on the present 
realities of the community”. (40) 

Are the Sons of Zadok used in historical, ideological and escha- 
tological sense, or some combination of both? How to reconcile these 
interpretations with the literary studies? Therefore, a closer look at the 
Sons of Zadok both in Qumranic and extra Qumranic literature is 
necessary. 


3. The Sons of Zadok, the Sons of Aaron, and the Second Temple 
Priesthood 


Many scholars have assumed for decades that the high priests 
of Jerusalem were all Zadokites before the Hasmonean takeover. The 
study of Deborah Rooke is the most detailed in defending this view. 
Her main conclusion is that the Sons of Zadok was the common desig- 
nation both for high priests and even priests, at least since the late 
monarchy. The last representative in the line was the Oniad high priest, 
Jason. (41) According to Cana Werman and other scholars, “all the 
priests of the Second Temple were members of the group ‘the Sons of 
Zadok’”’. (42) 

By contrast, Alice Hunt concluded “there was never a priestly 
dynasty until the Oniads [who] were ousted by ... the Hasmoneans” 
and that even this dynasty never called itself Sons of Zadok. A group 
which called itself thus existed at the time of Alexander Janneus (103- 
76 BCE) and maybe before, but they merely joined the yahad; they 
did not found it. (43) 


(39) Otherworldly and Eschatological Priesthood in the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(STDJ 86; Leiden: Brill, 2010), 107-23, 166. 

(40) Otherworldly and Eschatological Priesthood, 203. 

(41) Zadok’s Heirs: The Role and Development of the High Priesthood in 
Ancient Israel (OThM; Oxford: University Press, 2000), 16, 275, 281, 311; recently 
also Piotrkowski, Priests in Exile, 9, 384. For an overview of earlier scholarship, see 
Alice Hunt, Missing Priests: The Zadokites in Tradition and History (LHB/OTS 452; 
New York, NY: T&T Clark International, 2006), 1-49. 

(42) “The Sons of Zadok,” in The Dead Sea Scrolls: Fifty Years after Their 
Discovery 1947-1997. Proceedings of the Jerusalem Congress, July 20-25, 1997 (eds. 
Lawrence H. Schiffman, Emanuel Tov, and James C. VanderKam; Jerusalem: Israel 
Exploration Society & The Shrine of the Book, 2000), 629. 

(43) For a survey of the non-biblical texts including the DSS, see Hunt, Missing 
Priests, 144-64, 190. One notes that in the Elephantine Jewish papyri the ministers of 
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Indeed, it appears that neither the pre-Hasmonean high priests, nor 
priests in general, regarded themselves as “Sons of Zadok” in a strictly 
genealogical sense. (44) First of all, this is evident from Ezek 40—48 
itself, where the Sons of Zadok are introduced alternately as “Sons of 
Levi” (40:46) or as “Levitical priests” (43:19; 44:15). Second, Ezekiel 
himself is never referred to as belonging to the Sons of Zadok, or to 
the Sons of Aaron even. Third, the Priestly Torah became the authori- 
tative Scripture for the priests of both the Jerusalem and Gerizim tem- 
ples. Ezra-Nehemiah and 1-2 Chronicles also speak of priests as Sons 
of Aaron. First Chronicles 24:1—19 in particular, has Zadok descend 
from Aaron through Eleazar. As scholars have plausibly suggested, 
this list is the result of some compromise reached by that time between 
rival priestly groups. (45) However, even here the priests are listed 
as Sons of Aaron in the line of Eleazar and Ithamar (24:1; cf. 24:19). 
This list of priestly courses turns up in 4QMishmarot (4Q320-330), 
dated paleographically to the 2nd and Ist c. BCE. (46) 

In his eulogy of the Fathers, Ben Sira does not mention Zadok but 
instead praises Aaron (45:6-22) and his grandson, Phinehas (45:23— 
25). Sirach 45:25 also specifies that Aaron’s heritage is for his descend- 
ants alone “from son to son”. Furthermore, in Sir 50 Simon (II) is 
depicted serving as high priest in the temple being surrounded by Sons 
of Aaron (50:12-16). The same holds true for Tob 1:7. 

With the exception of 4QD* 5 I 16, all other 4QD as well as 4QS 
texts mention the Sons of Aaron only. Important DSS such as the Tem- 
ple Scroll (11QT**), 4QMMT or the War Scroll (e.g. 1QM; 4Q493), 
which deal with the temple and the priesthood, also refer to priests only 
as Sons of Aaron. 4QMMT, which many scholars consider a sectarian 
composition, refers several times to the priests of the Jerusalem temple 
only as Sons of Aaron (MMT B 17, 79, 82). There are more DSS which 
use this designation when referring to priests in general. 

A 2nd—Ist c. BCE Paleo-Hebrew inscription translates: “I, Abba, 
son of the priest El‘az(ar), son of Aharon” (C/I/P No. 55). Scholars 


the temple of YHWH are called simply “priests” (e.g. TADAE I: No. 30). Likewise, 
there is no evidence that the priests in Leontopolis claimed a Zadokite descent. 

(44) On ‘non-Zadokite’ high priests, see Maria Brutti, The Development of 
the High Priesthood during the Pre-Hasmonean Period: History, Ideology, Theology 
(JSJSup 108; Leiden: Brill, 2006), 110-15. 

(45) See, for instance, Gary N. Knoppers, / Chronicles 10-29: A New Transla- 
tion with Introduction and Commentary (AB 12A; New York, NY: Doubleday, 2004), 
841-42. 

(46) Some of the list’s names appear on papyri and inscriptions: e.g. Eliashib 
(1 Chr 24:12) in PapMur 20 I 2; Yakim (1 Chr 24:12; CIH/P No. 183); Hezir (24:15; 
No. 137). A list of 24 priestly courses is known from an inscription from Caesarea 
(CII/P No. 1145, 4th-Sth c. CE). 
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debate whether the inscription is of Judean or Samarian provenance, but 
more important here is the significance of the two names. Either this 
priest’s father and grandfather carried such names, or “son of Aaron” 
is used here to claim priestly descent. “Aaron” as a personal name 
in the Second Temple period Palestine is otherwise unattested. (47) It 
appears only in several (mostly) post-biblical sources both from Pales- 
tine and the Diaspora. Even there it is ambiguous whether it reflects 
a personal name or evokes the biblical priestly figure. (48) By contrast, 
in these sources one does not encounter such formulas as ‘X son of 
Zadok, the priest’. 

There is ample evidence that the rules of the Priestly Torah prevailed 
during the Second Temple period: the high priests were believed to 
occupy the office of Aaron (see also 1 Macc 7:14; Josephus, Ant. 20.225— 
226), whereas the regular priests were usually referred to as Sons of 
Aaron. Since the label “Sons of Zadok” also appears in Ezek 40-48, 
some scholars have interpreted this as a Qumranic insertion. 


4. The Sons of Zadok in Ezekiel 40-48: ‘Qumranic’ Insertions? 


There are four references to the Sons of Zadok in MT: Ezek 40:46; 
43:19; 44:15; 48:11. Several redaction-critical studies have concluded 
that even though part of the visionary language of Ezek 40-48 may 
date to the time of the prophet Ezekiel, the Sons of Zadok passages are 
additions made in one or more stages. Most scholars have dated such 
scribal activity between the end of the 6th and the 4th c. BCE. (49) 


(47) Tal Ilan, Lexicon of the Jewish Names in Late Antiquity, Part I: Palestine 
330 BCE-200 CE (TSAJ 91; Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2002), 5-6. 

(48) See CIJ Nos. 497, 1420; IOJ 3 No. Syr102; CII/P Nos. 441, 881; CPR 13 
No. 12.6. For the latter 3rd c. BCE inscription from Egypt, see Hermann Harrauer (ed.), 
Griechische Texte, IX: Neue Papyri zum Steuerwesen im 3. Jh. v. Chr. (CPR 13; Wien: 
Österreichische Nationalbibliothek—Hollinek, 1987), 231, 234. The Samarian sources 
mention only Pinhas: see Yitzhak Magen, A Temple City, Vol. 2 of Mount Gerizim 
Excavations. Translated from Hebrew by Edward Levin and Carl Ebert (Judea & 
Samaria Publications 8; Jerusalem: Israel Antiquities Authority, 2008), Nos. 24, 25, 
384, 389. Pinhas evokes Aaronite lineage. No. 384 may even refer to a Pinhas as “high 
[priest” (737 [7737). One should neither expect the Samarian sources to mention the 
Sons of Zadok, as Ezekiel 40-48 is a Jerusalem-centered vision. 

(49) For the tendency to date the whole Book of Ezekiel to the 6th c., see Moshe 
Greenberg, Ezekiel 1-20: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary (AB 22; 
Garden City, NY: Doubleday & Co., 1983), 11-17. By contrast, Walther Zimmerli, 

zekiel 2: A Commentary on the Book of the Prophet Ezekiel, Chapters 25-48. Trans- 
lated by James D. Martin (Hermeneia. Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1983), 553, assigns 
the passages containing the Sons of Zadok to the early post-exilic period; similarly, 
Steven Sh. Tuell, Ezekiel (NIBC; Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers, 2009), 281, 
thinks the Zadokite passages date “probably during the reign of Darius I” (522-486 BCE); 
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Other scholars concluded that the Ezekiel textual tradition continued to 
develop down into the Hellenistic or even the Hasmonean period. (50) 
According to Alice Hunt, “[s]omeone, at an undetermined time, but 
prior to the ‘Zadokite’ insertion in Serek ha-Yahad, inserted material 
in Ezek 40-48 about the superiority of the “sons of Zadok’”’. (51) This 
late scribal insertion hypothesis was also defended by Nathan Mac- 
Donald. (52) Thus, the hypothesis proposes that ‘Zadokite’ scribes 
are responsible for a proto-MT edition of Ezekiel. 

While I partly agree with Hunt, namely that the Sons of Zadok 
were added later in the textual development of Ezekiel, I believe the 
references to the Sons of Zadok in Ezek 40-48 substantially predate 
those in the DSS. They should be dated either shortly before or about 
the same time as the Books of Chronicles. First, Hunt’s theory implies 
that in the 2nd c. BCE a group of scribes could control all extant 
Hebrew manuscripts of Ezekiel in and (perhaps) outside Judea. Such 
large-scale editorial control is highly unlikely, not least because the 
Sons of Zadok—or at least part of them—were very probably at odds 
with temple officials and the Hasmonean dynasty, as Hunt herself 
admits. (53) 

Second, one must reckon with the great influence which the Book of 
Ezekiel exerted over many DSS, already before the Sons of Zadok were 
imported. Not only the so-called Old Greek (OG) version of Ezekiel 
—which itself likely predates the Zadokite insertions in the DSS— 
but also its Hebrew Vorlage must have already contained the Sons of 
Zadok references since they are found in the MT as well. 


Michael D. Konkel, Architektonik des Heiligen: Studien zur zweiten Tempelvision. 
Ez 40-48 (BBB 129; Berlin: Philo, 2001), 285-86, 346-48, ascribes them to his 
“zweite Fortschreibung” layer which he dates to the second half of the Sth c.; Thilo 
A. Rudnig, Heilig und Profan: Redaktionskritische Studien Ez 40-48 (BZAW 287; Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 2000), 364, places the Zadokite passages in the 4th c.; Janina M. Hiebel, 
Ezekiel’s Vision Accounts as Interrelated Narratives: A Redaction-Critical and Theo- 
logical Study (BZAW 475; Berlin — Boston, MA: de Gruyter, 2015), 179, also sees these 
passages as late additions. 

(50) See Ashley S. Crane, /srael’s Restoration: A Textual-Comparative Exploration 
of Ezekiel 36-39 (VTSup 122; Leiden: Brill, 2008), 255-62; Daniel M. O’Hare, “Have 
You Seen, Son of Man?”: A Study in the Translation and Vorlage of LXX Ezekiel 40-48 
(SBL.SCS 57; Atlanta, GA: SBL Press, 2010), 78, 137; William A. Tooman, Gog of 
Magog: Reuse of Scripture and Compositional Technique in Ezekiel 38-39 (FAT/2 52; 
Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011), 270-74; Karl-Friedrich Pohlmann, “Ezekiel: New Direc- 
tions and Current Debates,” in Ezekiel: Current Research and Future Directions (eds. 
William A. Tooman and Penelope Barter; FAT 112; Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2017), 13. 

(51) Missing Priests, 190. 

(52) MacDonald, Priestly Rule, 145, 149-50. 

(53) Missing Priests, 178, 190, against Liver, “The ‘Sons of Zadok,” 3-30, who 
rejected anti-Hasmonean implications in the appellation Sons of Zadok. 
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Third, the two versions of Ezekiel do not display the same Tendenz. 
This led some scholars to point to Zadokite priestly scribes as being 
alternately responsible for the proto-MT or the OG. (54) It should be 
emphasized that in the LXX, the Sons of Zadok occur five times as 
compared with the four in the MT: see LXXEzek 42:13. According 
to Daniel M. O’Hare, at least some “supplements” or “pluses” in the 
LXX promote the social position of the “Zadokites” more than the MT 
does. (55) O’Hare even surmises “the possibility that the Vorlage of 
LXXEzek 40-48 was transmitted and studied in Zadokite circles”. (56) 
Because these texts contain many other significant differences, the pos- 
sible relation of the Zadokite DSS to LXXEzekiel deserves a separate 
study. For the moment, I am only arguing that the Sons of Zadok were 
an integral part of the Ezekiel textual tradition before the Zadokite DSS 
were produced. 

Next, we shall briefly examine the main ideological themes sur- 
rounding the Sons of Zadok in Ezek 40-48. The premise is that the Sons 
of Zadok in the DSS should not be interpreted in isolation from these 
themes and their source-context. 


5. The Sons of Zadok and Their Ideological Claims in Ezekiel 40- 
48 (MT&LXX) 


Ezekiel 40-48 reports a vision of the establishment of post-exilic 
institutions. Among others, this utopian plan focuses on the new city, 
its new temple, priesthood, and model of rule. This vision makes three 
ideological claims which are relevant here 

The first ideological claim regards the place which should house the 
new temple of YHWH. Although Jerusalem is not explicitly mentioned 


(54) For the view that LXXEzekiel is anti-Hasmonean, see Johan Lust, “Mes- 
sianism in LXX-Ezekiel: Towards a Synthesis,” in The Septuagint and Messianism 
(ed. Michael A. Knibb; BETL 195; Leuven: Peeters, 2006), 417-30. For the view that 
the LX XEzek is pro-Hasmonean and the proto-MT is pro-Zadokite, see Arie van der 
Kooij, “The Septuagint of Ezekiel and Hasmonean Leadership,” in /nterpreting Trans- 
lation: Studies in the LXX and Ezekiel in Honour of Johan Lust (eds. Florentino Garcia 
Martinez and Marc Vervenne; BETL 192; Leuven: Peeters, 2005), 437-46; Michael 
D. Konkel, “Das Ezechielbuch zwischen Hasmonäern und Zadokiden,” in Juda und 
Jerusalem in der Seleukidenzeit: Herrschaft—Widerstand—ldentitat. Festschrift für 
Heinz-Josef Fabry (eds. Ulrich Dahmen and Johannes Schnocks; BBB 159; Göttingen: 
V&R & Bonn University Press, 2010), 65-75. 

(55) “Have You Seen, Son of Man?” , 75, 122-23, 191-92. 

(56) “Have You Seen, Son of Man?” , 138. This suggestion seems to have been 
tacitly accepted by Johan Lust in his review of O’Hare’s book in ETL 87/1 (2011): 252- 
54. Corrado Martone, “From Universal to Sectarian: The Zadokites, Qumran, the Temple, 
and Their Libraries,” Hen 40/1 (2018): 25-27, even suggests a “Zadokite” library may 
have existed once at the temple. 
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after Ezek 36:38 (MT), it is plausible to think that, according to 
Ezek 40-48, it is the same city. There is some reason to believe that 
this claim should be read in the light of such texts as Deut 12:5 and 
parallels, which talk about the disputed “place” of dwelling for God’s 
Name. (57) The new temple is sanctioned by God through Ezekiel’s 
visions and is sanctified by the return of YHWH’s Glory as described 
in Ezek 43:1-5. 

The second ideological claim deals with those who should serve 
in this imagined temple. According to Ezekiel’s visions, these are the 
Levitical priests, the Sons of Zadok, and not the Sons of Aaron, who 
are the only legitimate priests in the Priestly Torah and elsewhere (e.g. 
2 Chr 26:18; Sir 50:13, 16). The exclusive right of the Sons of Zadok 
is, again, sanctioned by God. It is worth noting that, although Ezekiel 
himself is introduced as a priest, the son of Buzi, in Ezek 1:3, he is 
not associated with the Sons of Zadok. (58) In a forthcoming article, 
I argue that the insertion of the Sons of Zadok into Ezekiel should be 
understood in an ideological—not a genealogical—sense. This desig- 
nation was meant to reclaim the expectation of a Davidic leader in order 
to counter the ideological claims of the Sons of Aaron. 

The third ideological claim concerns the presence of a non-priestly 
figure who is mentioned some eighteen times in Ezek 40-48; consid- 
erably more than in chs. 1-39 (MT). This disputed “Prince” (K°%1) 
should also have his place and role in the new temple among the 
people of Israel (cf. Ezek 45:16). That a Davidic figure is envisioned 
in Ezek 40-48 is suggested by divine promises in previous passages 
which refer to him as either K°w1 (34:23-24; 37:25) or Jon (37:22- 
24). (59) Additionally, scholars have noted that LXX°°’ in particular 
has a much more pronounced ideology of a Davidic Messiah than the 
MT (e.g., LXXEzek 17:23; 21:30-32; 43:3). (60) Further, Ezek 37:22, 
24 (MT) refers to him as 777, while the LXX has &pyov. Johan Lust 
thinks the Vorlage of LXXEzek contained Xw throughout, which is 
the only term used for the leader in Ezek 40-48. (61) 


(57) See also Deut 12:11, 14, 18, 21, 26; 14:23, 24, 25; 15:20; 17:8, 10; 18:6; 
26:2; 31:11. 

(58) Likewise, the priest and the prophet Jeremiah is associated neither with the 
Sons of Zadok nor with the Sons of Aaron (cf. Jer 1:1). 

(59) See Daniel I. Block, Beyond the River Chebar: Studies in Kingship and 
Eschatology in the Book of Ezekiel (Cambridge, UK: James Clark & Co., 2014), 74-94; 
Franz Sedlmeier, “The Figure of David and His Importance in Ezekiel 34-37,” in Eze- 
kiel: Current Research and Future Directions (eds. William A. Tooman and Penelope 
Barter; FAT 112; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2017), 92-106. 

(60) See, for example, Ingrid E. Lilly, Two Books of Ezekiel: Papyrus 967 and 
the Masoretic Text as Variant Literary Editions (VTSup 150; Leiden: Brill, 2012), 302. 

(61) “Messianism in LXX-Ezekiel,” 422-25. According to Lust, 426, this difference 
may be due to “another translator” in Ezek 40-48, or due to the fact that “the translator 
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These three ideological claims are especially important, as they 
call for a leader who should rule over united Israel, and for one temple 
only. (62) This imagined figure appears to have considerably fewer pow- 
ers than pre-exilic Davidic kings. His powers within the temple, and 
perhaps even outside it, are limited by the Sons of Zadok even more in 
the LXX. By contrast, while there is no clearly identifiable high priestly 
figure in Ezek 40-48, the role of the Sons of Zadok is prominent through- 
out, and more so in the LXX. For example, LXXEzek 44:24 in particu- 
lar, assigns the Sons of Zadok the right to serve as judges in capital cases. 

It follows that, in Ezek 40-48, the Sons of Zadok—referring to 
priests—are associated with a future, probably Davidic figure, and with 
a future temple. Most importantly, it portends a separation of the power 
of the national leader from temple issues. This civic ideology should 
be understood not just as an utopian restoration of pre-exilic institu- 
tions, (63) but also in the light of the gradual emerging prerogatives of 
the post-exilic chief priest. (64) Can we identify similar ideological 
elements in the DSS? (65) 


6. The Sons of Zadok, the Hasmonean Rule, and the Ideology of 
Two Messiahs 


The Damascus Document is rich in messianic expectations. It refers 
to David three times, but not in eschatological contexts. However, it 
refers four or perhaps five times to expectation of a “Messiah (sg.) of 
Aaron and Israel”: e.g., CD 1:7 [?]; 12:23-13:1; 14:19//4QD* 10 I 12// 
4QD‘ 11 I 2; CD 19:10-11; 20:1 (“Messiah from Aaron and from 
Israel”). While some scholars reasoned it refers to a single Messiah, (66) 
most others defended the theory of two Messiahs: a priestly and a royal 
one. (67) Hartmut Stegemann assigned the expectation of two Messiahs 


wished to distinguish between the messianic saviour in Ez 34 and 37, and the leader ... 
described in 40-48.” Earlier, Lust, “Ezéchiel dans la Septante,” in Les recueils prophé- 
tiques de la Bible: Origines, milieu, et contexte proche-oriental (Le monde de la Bible 64; 
Genève: Labor et Fides, 2012), 348, was “en faveur d’un traducteur unique”. 

(62) The term “Israel” is used over thirty times in Ezek 40-48 alone. 

(63) So, for example, Rooke, Zadok’s Heirs, 119. 

(64) So, for example, MacDonald, Priestly Rule, 53. On the possibility that 
Ezek 45:19 implies the function of a chief priest, see Iain M. Duguid, Ezekiel and the 
Leaders of Israel (VTSup 56; Leiden: Brill, 1994), 63—64. 

(65) There are other biblical texts which speak, in one way or another, about these 
aspects. However, none of them is so extensive and has influenced so much the DSS 
as Ezek 40-48, and not only because it mentions the Sons of Zadok. 

(66) So, for example, George J. Brooke, “The Messiah of Aaron in the Damascus 
Document,” RevQ 15 (1991): 215-30. 

(67) So, among others, John J. Collins, The Scepter and the Star: Messianism 
in Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Second edition (Grand Rapids, MI/Cambridge, UK: 
W.B. Eerdmans, 2010), 79-108, esp. 84-91. 
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to his “third stage of development” of messianic ideology, which, as 
he claimed, was elaborated from about 100 BCE onwards. Stegemann 
posited that before this period only a royal Messiah was expected. (68) 
John J. Collins convincingly reiterated the view that expectation of a 
Messiah of Israel and Aaron “was in itself a political statement, since 
it implicitly rejected the combination of royal and priestly offices by 
the Hasmoneans”. Collins further clarifies that “[t]he insistence on dual 
messianic offices of priest and king implies a critique of the combina- 
tion of these offices by the Hasmoneans”. (69) 

The same anti-Hasmonean ideology appears to be acclaimed in 
1QS. It speaks of expectation of the “Messiahs” (pl.) of Aaron and 
Israel, which implies the separation of the high priestly office from 
the civil one (1QS 9:11). It is worth noting that already Jean Starcky 
dated the beginning of the bi-Messianism ideology in 1QS to the time 
of Alexander Janneus (“Phase II”). (70) Next to it there is the expec- 
tation of a Prophet too. Several scholars have characterized this line as 
part of an editorial addition. (71) First, it is paralleled in 4QTest, which 
may have been its source. (72) Second, the text of 1QS 8:15b—9:11 as 
a whole is lacking in the arguably older exemplar 4QS°, which instead 
preserves parallels to 1QS 8:11-15a and 9:12-20. (73) Hartmut Stege- 
mann argued that the ideology of 1QS 9:11//4QTest is a later develop- 
ment than 1QSa and 1QSb in their present form and should be dated 
from 100 BCE onward. (74) John J. Collins also theorizes that 1QS 9:11 
“was added at a later stage in the development of 1QS”. (75) If, as I 
argue here, the Sons of Zadok passages (i.e. 5:2, 9; 9:14) are also later, 
then it could be that they were introduced in 1QS together with, or 
shortly after, the ‘““Messiahs of Aaron and Israel” passage in col. 9:11. 


(68) See further “Some Remarks,” 501-5. 

(69) The Scepter and the Star, 108-9. 

(70) “Les quatres étapes du messianisme 4 Qumran,” RevB 70/4 (1963): 487. How- 
ever, for Starcky in D the “Messiah of Israel and Aaron” reportedly dates to the Pompeian 
period (“Phase II”) because here he sees one Messiah only. Starcky’s reconstruction is 
tightly connected with the archaeological phases of Qumran proposed by De Vaux. 

(71) So already Starcky, “Quatres étapes du messianisme,” 487. 

(72) The textual relation between 1QS and 4QTest requires further analysis 
which is beyond our scope here. 4QTestimonia gathers scriptural evidence that lay basis 
apparently for three distinct eschatological figures: King, Priest, and Prophet. Some 
scholars think it is an indirect criticism against Hyrcanus I, who reportedly claimed all 
three privileges (cf. Ant. 13.299-300). See further Kenneth Atkinson, “John Hyrcanus as 
a Prophetic Messiah in 4QTestimonia (5QTest),” QC 24/1 (2016): 9-27. Yet this inter- 
pretation is not easy to reconcile with texts like 1 Macc 4:46 and 14:41, compiled prob- 
ably towards the end of the 2nd c. BCE. 

(73) See Metso, Textual Development, 71-73. 

(74) “Some Remarks,” 479, 504-5, 

(75) The Scepter and the Star, 91. 
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Like 1QS and 1QSb (below), 1QSa does not mention David. Yet 
1QSa refers twice to the “Messiah of Israel” (2:14, 20), meaning royal 
or lay Messiah. In light of the newly reconstructed 4QSE (4Q249a; 
see below), Emile Puech has reconfirmed that 1QSa 2:11-12 refers to 
a priestly Messiah too. Puech contends that “the Priest” in 2:19 is 
the same figure. (76) While the royal Messiah is in the company of 
his men and elders of Israel, the priestly Messiah is in the company 
of priests, “[from the Sons of] Aaron”. This points to the authority of 
the (high) priest over priests, which thus implies their separation from 
the royal power. The priestly Messiah is the first to enter the messianic 
banquet scene and seems also to preside over it. (77) According to 
Johannes Zimmermann, this Messiah may possibly be identified with 
the anointed of Aaron. (78) Hence, 1QSa too seems to entail a separa- 
tion of offices. These elements also suggest the Sons of Zadok passage 
in 1QSa 3:22-24 was added probably shortly thereafter. 

Both 1QSb 2:5 and 5:21 speak of “kingship/kingdom forever”. 
1QSb 5:24, 27 also mention a “scepter” and the same column con- 
tains other royal symbolism. Indeed, the whole of col. 5 appears to be 
a benediction of the “Prince [Xw] of the Congregation”, very probably 
a royal Messiah. By contrast, the previous column appears to be bless- 
ings of the high priest (or priestly Messiah?) since 1QSb 4:28 mentions 
the “diadem [711] of the Holy of Holies”. Hartmut Stegemann, drawing 
on the reconstruction of 1QSb by Jézef T. Milik in DJD 1, has isolated 
cols. 1:19-3:19 as the (second) blessing of the high priest, cols. 3:20- 
5:17 as a (third) blessing of the Sons of Zadok, and col. 5:18—27 as the 
(fourth and concluding) blessing of the Prince (x°w) of the Congregation 
—whom he has identified as a royal Messiah. (79) By contrast, Martin 
G. Abegg Jr. has isolated only cols. 3:22-4:19 as the (fourth) blessing 
on Zadokite priests, while cols. 4:20-5:19 as the (fifth) blessing of 
the high priest, and cols. 5:20-6:20 (?) as the (sixth) blessing of the 
Prince. (80) The structure proposed by Abegg is more persuasive, but 


(76) “La préséance du Messie prêtre en /Qsa II 11-22,” RevQ 30/1 (2018): 
85-89. 

(77) See Puech, “Préséance sacerdotale et Messie-Roi dans la Régle de la Congré- 
gation (/Qsa ii 11-22),” RevQ 16/3 (1994): 351-65. For a slightly different approach, 
see earlier Stegemann, “Some Remarks,” 491-95, who argued, among others, that 
1QSa 2:1-22 is a reworked parallel of 1QS 6:2-6 and that these passages contain both 
the present as well as eschatological regulations. 

(78) Messianische Texte aus Qumran: Königliche, priesterliche und propheti- 
sche Messiasvorstellungen in den Schriftfunden von Qumran (WUNT 104; Tiibingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 1998), 35; see also the discussion on pp. 23-35, also in reference to 
1QS 9:11. 

(79) “Some Remarks,” 498-99. 

(80) “1QSb and the Elusive High Priest,” 8. 
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both Stegemann and Abegg are right to interpret the figures in 1QSb in 
correlation with 1QS, and especially with 1QSa, where a royal Messiah 
is expected. (81) Whether we read 1QSb together with—or isolated 
from—1QS and 1QSa, a separation of the high priestly office from the 
royal office is clearly envisaged in 1QSb 4, just as in 1QSa and 1QS. 
Because these texts were copied by the same scribe and may have been 
part of the same scroll, one can argue that they were meant to be read 
together. 

Curiously, James H. Charlesworth isolates 1QSb 4:22-28 as a 
separate blessing of the “Zadokite” high priest and claims it to be a 
polemic against the Hasmoneans because, he argues, it implies the Sons 
of Zadok: (1) are to bless the people; (2) the Prince (K*%1) should not 
control the priests; (3) the high priest is to come from the Sons of 
Zadok (4:28). (82) This apparent polemical tone persists if, with Abegg, 
one interprets all of 1QSb 4:20-5:19 as the blessing of the high priest. 
The possibility that this high priest is related to the Sons of Zadok still 
holds, as the surviving text of 1QSb mentions neither Aaron nor the 
Sons of Aaron. If this could be proven, such a notion would be unique, 
seeing that in the DSS, as elsewhere, the high priest is usually associ- 
ated with the office of Aaron and not Zadok. (83) 

For its part, 4QFlor speaks about the rise of the “shoot” (n28) of 
David, whose name is stressed four times in this pesher (1-2 I 7-13): 
three times as part of the interpretation of biblical quotations and once 
in a quotation taken from Amos 9:11. 4QFlorilegium uses three other 
correlative nouns to stress Davidic kingship: “house”, “seed” and 
“son”. George J. Brooke, among others, understands the “Interpreter 
of the Law” (1-21 11; also 23 1) as alluding to a priestly Messiah. 
A reference to both royal and priestly Messiah may be found, in fact, 
in fre. 5 line 3, which appears to read “I]srael and Aaron”. Both figures 
are eschatological in this pesher. (84) Here too, the expectation of 
two Messiahs implies a separation of high priestly and royal offices. 
The Sons of Zadok are introduced shortly after this messianic passage 
(1-2 I 17) in a context in which the yahad understands itself as living 
“in the last days”. 


(81) Stegemann, “Some Remarks,” 499-505; Martin G. Abegg, “1QSb and the 
Elusive High Priest,” in Emanuel: Studies in Hebrew Bible, the Septuagint and the Dead 
Sea Scrolls in Honor of Emanuel Tov (eds. Shaul M. Paul, Robert Kraft, and Lawrence 
H. Schiffman; VTSup 94; Leiden: Brill, 2003), 9-16. 

(82) Charlesworth and Stuckenbruck, “Blessings (1QSb),” 120. 

(83) For an evaluation of various interpretations of the blessing of the high priest 
in 1QSb, see Zimmermann, Messianische Texte, 277-85. 

(84) Exegesis at Qumran: 4QFlorilegiun in Its Jewish Context (JSOTSup 29; 
Shefield: JSOT, 1985), 197-205. See also Zimmermann, Messianische Texte, 99-113; 
Dimant, History, Ideology and Bible Interpretation, 283-85. 
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The poorly preserved 4Qpap plsa® does not contain any mention 
of a Messiah. If, as some scholars have argued, its author/s commented 
on selected passages from Isaiah 8-31, then one cannot exclude the pos- 
sibility that 4Qpap plsa° may originally have also interpreted such texts 
as Isa 11. (85) In fact, another exemplar, 4QpIsa* (4Q161) 8-10 MI 11- 
29, foresees the rise of a Davidic figure as part of the interpretation of 
Isa 11:1-5. (86) David will appear on a “throne of glory” with a “holy 
diadem” (wn 13), dressed in “garments of variegated stuff”, with a 
[scepter?] “in his hand”, and “will rule over all the nations”. 

Many scholars have recognized striking parallels with Sefer 
ha-Milhamah (4Q285): 4QpIsa* 8-10 I11//4Q285 7, 4QpIsa* 2-6 II// 
4Q285 4. (87) Both scrolls envisage a militant Messiah “in the last 
days”, a war with “Kittim”, and the establishment of Davidic rule 
over the Gentiles. This reading “in dialogue,” developed by George 
J. Brooke, led Alex P. Jassen to suggest that “4Q285 7 4-5 demonstrates 
that the Prince of the Congregation in 4Q161 A 5-6 3=H 2-6 II, 19 
should be identified with the Branch of David in 4Q161 8-10 IM, A 17= 
H 22.” (88) Both 4Q285 and 4QpIsa* emphasize the leadership of the 
priests along with the Prince of the Congregation. The priests share 
some martial responsibilities on the battlefield. It is “one of the priests 
of renown” who gives the Messiah the garments before the start of the 
eschatological war (4QpIsa* 8—10 II 29). These garments combine both 
royal and priestly elements. This may suggest that the prince should act 
in concert with—or even under—the authority of the priests. (89) Such 
a prince-priest/s relationship has been detected above in 1QSa, 1QSb, 
and 4QFlor. 

The Sons of Zadok were imported into some DSS likely about 
the same time or shortly after the “Messiah/s of Aaron and Israel” 
ideology. Therefore, this appellation should be interpreted as a corollary 


(85) 4Qpap plsa° frgs. 6-7 ends with a quotation of Isa 10:24, whereas frgs. 8— 
10 resume from Isa 14:8. 

(86) The handwriting of 4QpIsa* is usually dated to the Herodian period. For edi- 
tions, see J. M. Allegro, “161. Commentary on Isaiah (A),” in DJD 5, 11-15; Maurya 
P. Horgan, “Isaiah Pesher 1 (4Q161 = 4QpIsa*),” in DSSHAGT 6B, 83-97. Perhaps of 
the six pesharim on Isaiah, no clear textual overlap was preserved. There is also no clarity 
as to the number of exemplars. Thus, it has been noted that 4QIsa* 2-6 II and 4QIsa® 6-7 II 
contain contrasting interpretations of Isa 10:22-24. 

(87) For a very detailed analysis, see Zimmermann, Messianische Texte, 59—96. 

(88) “Re-Reading 4QPesher Isaiah A (4Q161) Forty Years After DJD V,” in The 
Mermaid and the Partridge: Essays from the Copenhagen Conference on Revising Texts 
from Cave Four (eds. George J. Brooke and Jesper Hégenhaven; STDJ 96; Leiden: 
Brill, 2011), 78. Jassen proposes a different arrangement of some 4Qplsa* fragments as 
well as some new readings and sigla. 

(89) See also Angel, Otherworldly and Eschatological Priesthood, 196-202; 
Jassen, “Re-Reading 4QPesher Isaiah A,” 83-90. 
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of the expectation of two Messiahs, which implies separation of the 
high priesthood from kingship. It is perhaps no coincidence that CD-A, 
4QD", and 1QS are the only scrolls where the Messiah/s of Aaron and 
Israel on the one hand, and the Sons of Zadok on the other, are clearly 
attested. And 1QSa is the only scroll which mentions both the Messiah of 
Israel and the Sons of Zadok. In Stegemann’s view, 1QSa and 1QS 5- 
11 (except 1QS 8:15b—9:11) predate D. (90) In line with this inter- 
pretation, Annette Steudel claimed that 1QS 5:1-7a in particular was 
rewritten in CD 3:12b—4:12b. Thus, she postulates that the Sons of 
Zadok in CD 3—4 were imported from 1QS 5:2. (91) This is a possi- 
bility, though it does not yet explain their occurrence elsewhere, either 
in these scrolls (e.g., 4QD* 5 I 16; 1QS 5:9; 9:14) or in the others. 
Indeed, there is much parallel material between S and D, but a discus- 
sion of intertextuality, as well as of the theoretical common source used 
by both, would take us far beyond our present scope. (92) 

We shall now briefly discuss concepts of a future temple in the 
same scrolls, as another element drawn from Ezek 40-48. 


7. The Sons of Zadok and the Temple in Some DSS 


The authors behind the Damascus Document still recognize the 
authority of the Jerusalem temple and allow their members to bring 
sacrifices there in fulfillment of the Law (CD 6:11-20; 9:13-15; 
11:17-12:2; 16:13-14). However, they condemn those who are run- 
ning the temple’s affairs, depicting them as corruptors who contaminate 
the sanctuary (4:12-18; 6:13-20; 20:22-24). 

A significant shift in the perception of the temple is noted in 
1QS. Its authors depict the yahad, or rather its leadership, as a spiritual 
temple (8:4-10; 11:8-9) and judge a rightly-offered prayer as super- 
seding temple sacrifices (9:3-6; see also 3:6-9; 5:1-7; 8:6-7, 10). 
These passages may suggest a complete rupture from the Jerusalem 
temple. (93) 


(90) “Some Remarks,” 479, 503-4. 

(91) “The Damascus Document (D) as a Rewriting of the Community Rule (S),” 
605-20, esp. 612. 

(92) For a sketch of parallel passages, see Eibert J.C. Tigchelaar, “Annotated 
Lists of Overlaps and Parallels in the Non-biblical Texts from Qumran and Masada,” 
in The Texts from the Judaean Desert: Indices and an Introduction to the Discoveries 
in the Judaean Desert Series (eds. Martin G. Abegg et al.; DJD 39; Oxford: Clarendon 
press, 2002), 319-20. 

(93) George J. Brooke, “The Ten Temples in the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in Temple 
and Worship in Biblical Israel (ed. John Day; LHB/OTS 422; London: T&T Clark 
International, 2005), 431, dates this changing perception of the temple “towards the end” 
of the 2nd c. BCE. 
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According to Devorah Dimant, 4QFlor 1-2 I 1-7 envisages three 
types of temples: “sanctuary of Israel” —probably referring to the exist- 
ing temple in Jerusalem which the pesherist regards as polluted; an 
eschatological temple built by God (?) (see also 11QT* 29:7-10); 
“a sanctuary of Men”—seemingly referring to those who practice the 
Law, i.e. the yahad. (94) The Sons of Zadok appear to be associated 
with a temple in “the last days” (1-2 I 15, 19) which contrasts with 
the (historical) temple of Israel. 

Like some other Zadokite DSS, 4Qpap plsa° does not preserve clear 
evidence of temple-concepts, but 4QpIsa‘ (4Q164) 1 1-8 appears to 
display a language which may allude to it. While interpreting Isa 54:11— 
12, it speaks—apparently in an eschatological context—of priests as 
the foundation of the yahad (=temple?), whereas the rest of the peo- 
ple are part of this temple (?). (95) 

Because Sir 51:12a—o which mentions the Sons of Zadok, may 
also have originated from the same milieu, it is important to look at the 
way this text perceives both the Messiah and the temple. 


8. The Sons of Zadok, the Messiah, and the Temple in Sir 51:12a-0 


The dominant themes of the thanksgiving prayer in Sir 51:12a—o 
recall those of Ezek 40-48: the return of the exiles, the rebuilding of 
the city, the rebuilding of the temple, the rise of a Davidic ruler, and 
especially the election of the Sons of Zadok as priests. It praises God 
for building His sanctuary and for choosing Zion but associates them 
with the Sons of Zadok only. The hymn ends as follows: “Give thanks 
to Him who makes a horn to sprout for the house of David, for his 
mercy endures forever; Give thanks to Him who has chosen the Sons 
of Zadok to be priests” (Sir 51:12h-1). 

Ben Sira 51:12a—o appears to be modelled on the canonical 
Psalm 136 (MT). It is called an ‘inset psalm’ because it appears between 
verses 12 and 13 of Sir 51 (MS B). Because its text is attested neither 
in other Hebrew manuscripts nor in the Greek or Syriac versions, some 
scholars doubt it was part of the original Hebrew Ben Sira. (96) Ben 


(94) Dimant, History, Ideology and Bible Interpretation, 269-82. See also Angel, 
Otherworldly and Eschatological Priesthood, 87-97, 237-42; Cecilia Wassén, “End 
Time Temples in the Dead Sea Scrolls: Expectations and Conflict,” in Apocalyptic 
Thinking in Early Judaism: Engaging with John Collins’ The Apocalyptic Imagination 
(eds. Cecilia Wassén and Sidnie White Crawford; JSJSup 182; Leiden: Brill, 2018), 
55-87. 

(95) See further Maurya P. Horgan, Pesharim: Qumran Interpretations of Biblical 
Books (CBQMS 8; Washington, DC: The Catholic Biblical Association of America, 
1979), 125-31. 

(96) See Patrick W. Skehan, and Alexander A. Di Lella, The Wisdom of Ben Sira 
(AB 39; New York, NY: Doubleday, 1987), 568-71; Hunt, Missing Priests, 155-57. 
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Zion Wacholder suggests this text may equally belong after 68 CE as 
part of the “continuous scribal tradition” witnessed in Ben Sira (MS B) 
“from Qumran to the eleventh century”. (97) By contrast, both Otto 
Mulder and Francois Mies claim the contrary, arguing that the hymn 
was omitted by Ben Sira’s grandson in the translation process. (98) 
Alexander A. Di Lella noted some connection between certain themes of 
Sir 51:12a—o on the one hand, and CD and 1QS on the other. He sug- 
gested a Qumran origin for the psalm, but believes it is a pre-152 BCE 
Zadokite criticism at the ‘non-Zadokite’ Hasmoneans. (99) 

Just as was the case with the CD (A&B), Sir 51:12a—0 also may 
well have originated from the same Zadokite milieu. Ben Sira 1-50 is 
far from being a pro-Zadokite composition, and not only because it does 
not mention Zadok. This is especially evident in the praise of Aaron in 
45:6-22, to whom it dedicates more space than to Moses. Sirach 45:25 
specifies that Aaron’s heritage is for his descendants alone “from 
son to son,” i.e. perpetual. Curiously, Davidic covenant seems to 
extend only to Solomon. Further clarification comes from Sir 50, where 
Simon (ID) is portrayed serving as high priest in the temple surrounded 
by the Sons of Aaron (50:12-16). (100) There is thus a contrasting 
ideology between Sir 45 and 50 on the one hand, and Sir 51:12a—o0 on 
the other, which suggests a different origin and very probably a later 
composition date for the latter. 

The next question is whether there are any clues for identifying 
the period, at least approximately, when the Sons of Zadok were 
imported into the DSS. 


> 


(97) “Historiography of Qumran,” in Qumran Between the Old and the New 
Testaments (eds. Frederick H. Cryer and Thomas L. Thompson; JSOTSS 290/CIS 6; 
Shefield: Academic Press, 1998), 363. 

(98) Mulder, “Three Psalms,” 182-87; Mies, “Le Psaume de Ben Sira 51,12a—o 
Hébreu. Le Hymne aux Noms divins (Deuxième partie),” RevBib 116/4 (2009): 481— 
504. 

(99) The Hebrew Text of Sirach: A Text-Critical and Historical Study (London: 
Mouton & Co., 1966), 101-5. For Qumranic origin of Sir 51:12a—o, see also Lutz 
Schrader, Leiden und Gerechtigkeit: Studien zu Theologie und Textgeschichte des 
Sirachbuches (BET 27; Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang, 1994), 74-75. 

(100) See Vasile Babota, The Institution of the Hasmonean High Priesthood 
(JSJSup 165; Leiden: Brill, 2014), 276. On Ben Sira as pro-Aaronide, see Saul M. Olyan, 
“Ben Sira’s Relationship to the Priesthood,” HTR 80/3 (1987): 261-86; Heinz-Josef 
Fabry, “Jesus Sirach und das Priestertum,” in Auf den Spuren der schriftgelehrten 
Weisen. Festschrift fiir Johannes Marbéck anlässlich seiner Emeritierung (eds. Irmtraud 
Fischer, Ursula Rapp, and Johannes Schiller; BZAW 331; Berlin and New York, 
NY: de Gruyter, 2003), 265-82; Benjamin G. Wright, Praise Israel for Wisdom and 
Instruction: Essays on Ben Sira and Wisdom, the Letter of Aristeas and the Septuagint 
(JSJSup 131; Leiden: Brill, 2008), 100-104. 
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9. Towards Dating the Zadokite Scribal Activity in the DSS 


All or almost all Zadokite DSS are very probably based on earlier 
exemplars. (101) During the copying and revision process, some new 
material was likely added. The present aim is to identify the likely 
period when the Sons of Zadok became part of these documents. We 
shall proceed by putting in conversation the results of some redaction- 
critical studies with paleographic proposals. There is reason to suppose 
that all these scrolls were produced by the same small circle of Zadokite 
scribes. 

Most redaction-critics have placed the ‘final’ composition of D by 
100 BCE, or shortly later, (102) whereas its earliest textual layers may 
derive from as early as mid-2nd c. BCE. (103) Scholars who studied 
the D material in relation to S—whose textual growth is more com- 
plex—also supported this dating. (104) As far as the language of D is 
concerned, it has been observed that, while it is akin to that of Ben Sira, 
the Temple Scroll, and other known compositions from the 2nd c. BCE, 
it also preserves minor features found in Mishnaic Hebrew. (105) 

Earlier paleographers had suggested that 4QD* (4Q266) is the 
oldest D exemplar and dated it to the first half, (106) while others to 


(101) On the identification of scribal hands, their Vorlagen, and possible auto- 
graphs among the DSS, see the survey by Tov, Scribal Practices, 20-30. That the scribe 
of 1QS relied on Vorlagen, see earlier Tigchelaar, “In search of the Scribe,” 7—12. It 
has been observed that 1QS cols. 7-8 seems to betray traces of two different scribal 
hands, the second of whom may have done some corrections based on an earlier exem- 
plar, unknown to us. 

(102) For various views, see Hartmut Stegemann, “Towards Physical Recon- 
structions of the Qumran Damascus Document Scrolls,” in The Damascus Document: 
A Centennial of Its Discovery. Proceedings of the Third International Symposium of 
the Orion Center, 4-8 February 1998 (eds. Joseph M. Baumgarten, Esther G. Chazon, 
and Avital Pinnich; STDJ 34; Leiden: Brill, 2000), 200 n 80; Charlotte Hempel, The 
Damascus Texts (CQS 1; Sheffield: Academic Press, 2000); Cecilia Wassen, Women in 
the Damascus Document (SBL.AC 21; Atlanta, GA: SBL Press, 2005), 24. The concept 
of a final composition or edition is not satisfactory here as it implies there had been no 
‘corrections’ done afterwards. Also, even though the D exemplars are more homogenous 
than those of S, yet we ought not assume they must have developed all in a linear way. 

(103) See already Jerome Murphy-O’Connor, “A Literary Analysis of Damascus 
Document XIX,33—XX,34,” RevB 79/4 (1972): 544-64. See also Wacholder, New 
Damascus Document, 3-4; Hempel, Damascus Texts, 23, 44-53; Hultgren, From the 
Damascus Covenant, 540-42. 

(104) The important question of the relation between D and 1QS is not within 
the specific scope of this study. See the very short survey by Stephen Hultgren, “Serekh 
ha-Yahad (S),” in T&T Clark Companion to the Dead Sea Scrolls (eds. George J. Brooke, 
Charlotte Hempel, et al.; London: T&T Clark, 2019), 34446. 

(105) See Steven E. Fassberg, “The Linguistic Study of the Damascus Document: 
A Historical Perspective,” in The Damascus Document, 53-68. 

(106) DJD 18, 30: “first half or to the middle of the first century BCE”. 
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the second half of the 1st c. BCE. (107) By contrast, one radiocarbon 
dating showed it to be significantly later (lo: 5-80 CE; 20: 45 BCE- 
120 CE). (108) 4QD? (4Q267) 5 ii preserves partial parallel with 
4QD* 5 i 8-13 but one cannot infer whether its complete text mentioned 
the Sons of Zadok too (see 4QD*5 i 16). The proposed paleographic 
age for 4QD? is the second half of the first c. BCE. (109) The radio- 
carbon dating, however, showed its material may stem from much ear- 
lier (lo: 172-98 BCE; 26: 194-45 BCE). (110) There is thus a dis- 
crepancy between the two dating methods for both 4QD scrolls. 

As for 1QS, 1QSa, and 1QSb, most redaction-critical studies have 
concluded that these achieved their form more or less as we know them 
by the early 1st c. BCE. To be sure, any attempt at dating their proto- 
versions should take into consideration the dating of the foundation of 
the yahad. However, the S textual tradition itself had started to develop 
before 100 BCE, almost certainly before any sectarian group decided 
to settle at Qumran. (111) Recently, Michael Brooks Johnson has con- 
tended that all three Serekh texts belong to the same composite work. 
For him, an “editor” merged them together by way of reframing the 
Maskil material and by introducing the Sons of Zadok. (112) If cor- 
rect, this would support our view that the Sons of Zadok passages were 
among the latest insertions in the textual tradition of these scrolls. 

Stephen J. Pfann published 23-minute papyrus fragments from 
Cave 4 which he tentatively assigned to eight or nine 4QSa exemplars. 
Two fragments which Pfann assigned to two different scrolls preserve 


(107) “The Messiah of Aaron in the Damascus Document,” RevQ 15/2 (1991): 
215-16, 230. 

(108) For details and problems related to the radiocarbon tests conducted on 
several DSS, see Timothy A.J. Jull, Douglas J. Donahue, Magen Broshi, and Emanuel 
Tov, “Radiocarbon Dating of Scrolls and Linen Fragments from the Judean Desert,” 
Radiocarbon 37 (1995): 11-19; Gregory Doudna, “Dating the Scrolls on the Basis of 
Radiocarbon Analysis,” in The Dead Sea Scrolls after Fifty Years (eds. Peter Flint and 
James C. VanderKam; Leiden: Brill, 1998), 430-71 (with references). For a criticism, 
see Joseph Atwill, Steve Braunheim, and Robert Eisenman, “Redating the Radiocarbon 
Dating of the Dead Sea Scrolls,” DSD 11/2 (2004): 143-73, and the reply by Johannes 
van der Plicht, “Radiocarbon Dating and the Dead Sea Scrolls: A Comment on ‘Redat- 
ing’,” DSD 14/1 (2007): 77-89. 

(109) DJD 18, 96: “early Herodian formal hand”. 

(110) The suggested 16 calibration published in 1998 is 168-51 BCE. 

(111) So, among others, Hempel, Qumran Rule Texts, 104-5, 119; Metso, Textual 
Development, 90; Schofield, From Qumran to the Yahad, 273-79. 

(112) “One Work or Three? A Proposal for Reading 1QS—1QSa—1QSb as a 
Composite Work,” DSD 25/2 (2018): 141-77. See also Johnson’s reply on p. 68 n. 73 
to Ben-Dov et al., “Reconstruction of a Single Copy,” who argued against Charlotte 
Hempel that 1QSa 1:1—3//4QSE I 1-3 is not an “editorial edition”. Cumulative argu- 
ments by Ben-Dov et al. actually confirm our view that the Sons of Zadok had not been 
part of 4QSE but were included only in 1QSa. 
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a few words—full or partial—which parallel the Zadokite passages 
in 1QSa: 4Q2492 1 1-2//1QSa 1:2; 4Q249€ 1 IT 1-2//1QSa 1:24. 
Pfann dated the Cryptic A script of 4Q249° to the “first half to the 
mid” 2nd c. BCE, whereas that of 4Q249€ to the “last quarter” of 
the 2nd c. BCE. Pfann suggests originally these fragments contained 
reference to the Sons of Zadok as well. (113) This would mean that by 
the mid-2nd c. BCE there existed an Sa textual tradition that included 
the Sons of Zadok. 

Jonathan Ben-Dov, Daniel S. Ben Ezra and Asaf Gayer in their 
joint study challenged Pfann’s assignments of certain fragments. (114) 
They reconstructed 14 out of 23 fragments in five columns (mostly 
16 lines per column) of the single 4QSa exemplar, which they labeled 
as 4Qpap Cryptic A SE (4Q249a). Thus 4Q2498 frg. 1 (DJD) they list 
as 4QSE (4Q249a) I 2-5, while 4Q249° 1 II (DJD) as 4QSE (4Q249a) 
II 6-10. (115) These scholars—like several others—also doubt Cryptic A 
script can be dated with any precision on the basis of such tiny frag- 
ments. They think “[t]he scribe of 4Q249a pap CryptA Serekh haEdah 
closely resembles and possibly is the same person responsible for 4Q249 
Midrash Moshe”, which they date to “ca. 100 BCE”. (116) Their recon- 
struction has been indirectly confirmed by Emile Puech. (117) 

The authors’ reconstruction of 4QSE (4Q249a) I 3 (=4Q2498 1)// 
1QSa 1:2 “does not allow the longer text miman 173 13 vbw” but 
only [mn Low]. (118) But in agreement with Pfann, they fill in 
the missing words in 4QSE (4Q249a) III 7 (=4Q249° 1 II 1-2) from 
1QSa 1:24, which contains the Sons of Zadok. However, the cryptic 
text may have equally mentioned the Sons of Aaron referred to just 
before in 4QSE (4Q249a) II 4//1QSa 1:23. This is plausible also in 
the light of the claimed absence of the Sons of Zadok in 4QSE I 3. The 
same applies to 4QSE (4Q249a) IV 2, for which the editors rely on 
1QSa 2:3, again, without providing a comment. (119) 


(113) See DJD 36, 515-74. 

(114) Jonathan Ben-Dov, Daniel Stôkl Ben Ezra, and Asaf Gayer, “Reconstruction 
of a Single Copy of the Qumran Cave 4 Cryptic-Script Serekh Haedah,” RevQ 29/1 
(2017): 21-77. 

(115) See the synopsis in “Reconstruction of a Single Copy,” 25-26. 4Q249a 
(=4QSE) should be distinguished from 4Q249* to which Pfann, DJD 36, 547-49, 
assigns two fragments. 

(116) Ben-Dov et al., “Reconstruction of a Single Copy,” 31. By contrast, 
Pfann, DJD 36, 4, posited 4Qpap cryptA Midrash Sefer Moshe should be dated to “no 
later” than mid-2nd c. BCE. 

(117) “Préséance du Messie prétre,” 85. 

(118) Ben-Dov et al., “Reconstruction of a Single Copy,” 39, 62, 67-68. 

(119) Ben-Dov et al., “Reconstruction of a Single Copy,” 47—48, 50, 64. 
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There is thus no secure evidence for the Sons of Zadok in 4QSE. 
Discussing the content of Cave 4 fragments, Pfann concluded that they 
witness to “the early history and development” of Sa composition. 
Even if one reconstructs the missing words in 4QSE by simply follow- 
ing 1QSa, in light of the re-proposed date, one may postulate that the 
Sons of Zadok had entered the 4QSE text not earlier than ca. 100 BCE. 

As already stated, following Józef T. Milik (DJD 1, 107-8), a num- 
ber of paleographers have repeatedly claimed that the scribe of 1QS 
wrote other sectarian scrolls, such as 1QSa, 1QSb, 4QTest (4Q175), 
4QSam° (4Q53), and that he made some corrections in 1QIsa*, and 
more. (120) As also mentioned, all three texts may have been once part 
of the same scroll. The usually suggested paleographic date for this 
scribe is 100-75 BCE, a date supported by C-14 testing. 

With regard to 4Qpap plsa°, in his notes on the fragments pub- 
lished by Allegro in DJD 5, John Strugnell observed: “[i]l faudrait 
insister sur l’antiquité de cette écriture; on la daterait de la même péri- 
ode que 1 Q Serek, donc au début du 1° siècle avant J.C.”; Strugnell 
then specifies that its writing is “«semiformel» hasmonéen”. (121) 
It is worth adding that all Zadokite DSS fall within Tov’s category 
of “Qumran scribal practice”. (122) He finds the “proportionally largest 
number” of scribal marks in 1QS—1QSa—1QSb and in 4Qpap plsa‘. 

In the case of 4QFlor, it is a composite text to be dated very prob- 
ably to the first half of the 1st c. BCE, and which probably draws on 
an earlier exemplar or separate sources. (123) With regard to 4QFlor, 
its script was dated by at least some paleographers to early Herodian 
period. (124) 


(120) Even though 4QTest was very probably copied by the same scribe of 1QS— 
1QSa—1QSb, I not treat it here as its preserved text does not mention the Sons of Zadok. 
Both John Strugnell, “Notes en Marge du Volume V des «Discoveries in the Judaean 
Desert of Jordan»,” RevQ 7/2 (1970): 225, and Frank Moore Cross, in DSSHAGT 6B, 
308, dated paleographically 4QTest to the mid-Hasmonean period, roughly 100-75 BCE. 

(121) “Notes en Marge du Volume V,” 188. Strugnell’s view was followed by 
many authors who refer to 85 BCE as the approximate year (e.g., DJD 39, 390). Tov, 
Scribal Practices, 167, 174, 195, noted the large number of scribal markings in 4Qpap 
plsa‘ as well as other scribal features attested also in 1QS, 1QSa, 1QSb. Recently, how- 
ever, Eric D. Reymond, “The Scribe of 1QS, 1QSa, 1QSb, 4Q53 (4QSam°), 4Q175 and 
Three Features of Orthography and Phonology,” DSD 25/2 (2018): 238-54, has drawn 
attention to some idiosyncrasies in 1QS when compared to other scrolls. 

(122) See further, Scribal Practices, 263-73. 

(123) Steudel, Midrasch zur Eschatologie, 202-10, 215, dates the composition of 
4Q174 to 71-63 BCE. However, her suggestion that 4Q174 and 4Q177 are part of the 
same composition encountered skepticism from such authorities as George J. Brooke 
and Devorah Dimant. 

(124) So already Strugnell, “Notes en Marge,” 177. 
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Since cumulative elements point roughly to the period when Janneus 
ruled as high priest and king, we shall look for possible events or 
situations which may have generated this Zadokite scribal activity. 


10. Living under Alexander Janneus, High Priest and King (103- 
76 BCE) 


The important historical question that follows is what might have 
prompted the Zadokite scribes to revise some of the most important 
documents of the yahad. Internal issues and growing needs within the 
yahad definitely contributed in a significant way to further literary 
activity. (125) The same applies to the difficult external relations which 
the yahad appears to have experienced with the temple priesthood. (126) 
Not least, certain ideological tendencies and expressions found in the 
scrolls likely mirror the perception and experience their authors had 
of Hasmonean rule. 

From the very beginning, the Hasmoneans used various means 
of legitimizing their controversial high priesthood, both on internal and 
external levels: political, diplomatic, military, religious, socio-economic, 
and other. They also produced propagandistic ‘official’ literature such 
as First Maccabees and the ‘Chronicle’ of Hyrcanus I (cf. 1 Macc 16:24), 
the aim of which was to legitimize the establishment of the Hellenistic 
model of Hasmonean high priesthood. (127) These writings were very 
probably originally composed in Hebrew but were soon after translated 
into Greek. It is highly probable that, by the time the yahad scribes 
revised their documents, these (and perhaps other) Hasmonean writings 
were already in circulation. Another means of furthering their propa- 
gandistic interests was coinage, which must have widely circulated 
in Hasmonean Judea. Hyrcanus I was probably the first Hasmonean 
to strike coins in his own name after 129 BCE, and after him Aristo- 
bulus I, but with the title of high priest only. (128) The first Hasmo- 
nean to issue coins with both high priestly and royal titles—though 


(125) See, for example, Hempel, “The Long Text of the Serekh,” 17-20. 

(126) See, for example, George J. Brooke, “Crisis Without, Crisis Within: 
Changes and Developments within the Dead Sea Scrolls Movement,” in Judaism and 
Crisis: Crisis as a Catalyst in Jewish Cultural History (eds. Armin Lange, Diethard 
K. Rômheld, and Matthias Weigold; SIJD 9; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
2011), 89-107. 

(127) On this aspect, see further Babota, The Institution of the Hasmonean High 
Priesthood, 10-11, 15, 288-91. On the propagandistic role of 1 Maccabees, see also 
Edward Dabrowa, The Hasmoneans and Their State (Krakow: Jagiellonian University 
Press, 2010), 139-43. 

(128) Ya’akov Meshorer, A Treasury of Jewish Coins: From the Persian Period 
to Bar Kokhba (Jerusalem: Yad Ben Zvi Press, 2001), 201-209. 
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never officially with both titles together—was Janneus. (129) Eyal 
Regev hypothesizes that the usage of both titles on the same coin may 
have been interpreted as “a vulgar display of power”, “inappropriate”, 
or “offensive”. (130) 

Not only would the Zadokite scribes have been familiar with 
Janneus’s coinage; they were also very probably aware of the Hasmo- 
neans’ propagandistic writings. Furthermore, if various yahad members 
could neither live ‘unnoticed’ nor remain ‘untouched’ by the policy of 
Hyrcanus I, this would have been even more true of those who lived 
under Janneus. By their sheer proximity to Qumran and other places, 
Hasmonean palaces in Jericho, Masada and elsewhere in the region of 
the Dead Sea would have been familiar to various yahad members. (131) 
Equally, the yahad could hardly ignore the many wars and punitive actions 
conducted by this ruler in and outside Judea. Some of them must have 
been eye-witnesses, while others probably had personal experience of at 
least some of the actions undertaken by this high priest and king. 

We have discussed the ideology of two Messiahs as an implied 
criticism of the combination of civil and religious offices by the Has- 
moneans. Already the high priest Hyrcanus I acted as de facto king at 
least in the last years of his rule. Flavius Josephus (37—ca. 100 CE) 
narrates that Hyrcanus I was reportedly asked by a certain Eleazar, 
a Pharisee, to give up the high priesthood on the pretext that his mother 
(i.e., the wife of the high priest Simon) had been a captive under 
Antiochus (IV) Epiphanes, and instead content himself with ruling the 
people (Ant. 13.288-295). The outcome was Hyrcanus’s break with the 


(129) On Janneus, see further Vasile Babota, “ Alexander Janneus as High Priest 
and King: Struggling Between Jewish and Hellenistic Concepts of Rule,” Religions 11, 
40 (2020): 1-16. While the royal title may appear in Paleo-Hebrew, Aramaic or Greek, 
the high priestly title is written only in Paleo-Hebrew. With regard to Janneus’s over- 
struck coins, Yehoshua Zlotnik, “Alexander Jannaeus’ Coins and Their Dates,” 14 
[retrieved from www.academia.edu], made the attractive suggestion that “it can be 
assumed that the ‘priestly’ minting that was done on top of the ‘royal’ minting was 
not meant to blur or erase the previous minting but to incorporate it in such a way that 
will display another minting on the coins so both ‘royal’ and ‘priestly’ minting”. See 
also Meshorer, Treasury of Jewish Coins, 37, 209-17; Christian-Georges Schwentzel, 
“Images du pouvoir et functions des souverains hasmonéens,” RevBib 163/3 (2009): 
368-86. On the coins of Mattathias Antigonus (40-37 BCE) containing both titles, see 
Meshorer, 218-20. 

(130) The Hasmoneans: Ideology, Archaeology, Identity (JAJS 10; Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2013), 185-86. 

(131) See further Rachel Bar-Nathan, “Qumran and the Hasmonaean and 
Herodian Winter Palaces of Jericho: The Implication of the Pottery Finds on the Inter- 
pretation of the Settlement at Qumran,” in Qumran, the Site of the Dead Sea Scrolls: 
Archaeological Interpretations and Debates (eds. Katharina Galor, Jean-Baptiste 
Humbert, and Jürgen Zangenberg; STDJ 57; Leiden: Brill, 2006), 263—77 (with bibli- 
ography). 
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Pharisees and his attachment to the Sadducees. This change reportedly 
caused much hatred among the masses (13.296298) to the point that 
Hyrcanus even had to quiet a revolt (cf. Ant. 13.299//War 1.68). One 
also finds mention of a revolt against Hyrcanus I in War 1.67. Josephus 
emphasizes the hatred against Hyrcanus and his sons (Ant. 13.296// 
War 1.67). A similar story is reported in b. Qidd. 66a, but about Jannai 
(Janneus). Here, the Pharisees ask Janneus to give up the [high] priest- 
hood “to the seed (#1?) of Aaron” and keep to himself the royal 
crown. (132) Both stories end with the split between the Pharisees and 
the Hasmonean ruler. 

Later, in Ant. 13.372-383, Josephus recounts how, during a Festi- 
val of Tabernacles, the crowd revolted against Janneus and pelted him 
with citrons and wands made of palm branches (see m. Sukkah 4.9 for 
a similar story). They accused him of being unworthy of high priest- 
hood because of his descent from captives. It could be that Janneus was 
charged for the same reason as his father, Hyrcanus I. The sedition ended 
with Janneus reportedly slaughtering 6,000 protesters (Ant. 13.373). 
Josephus also tells that there was a revolt going on against Janneus 
for six years, during which he killed some 50,000 Jews (Ant. 13.376// 
War 1.91). As a result, some Jews asked the Seleucid King Demetrius IH 
Eukerus (97-87 BCE) to intervene and protect them, which he did. Later, 
during a banquet, Janneus had some 800 of those Jews who defected to 
Demetrius crucified, while their wives and children were also executed 
(Ant. 13.380//War 1.97). (133) 

Most historians associate this event with the military campaign 
of Demetrius against Janneus in 88 BCE. The parallel and somewhat 
sketchy account in War 1.90-98 provides a slightly different version 
of events. In both versions, Josephus’s source was likely Nicholas of 
Damascus, the court historian of King Herod the Great, who himself 
probably drew on an (anti-Janneus?) source. 

At least two pesharim also appear to have portrayed Janneus nega- 
tively. (134) 4QpNah (4Q169) 3-4 I 1-12 appears to have recorded 
both the military campaign of King Demetrius on the advice of the 


(132) Both Giinter Stemberger, Pharisder, Sadduzder, Essener (Stuttgarter Bibel- 
studien 144; Stuttgart: KBW Bibelwerk, 1991), 100-102, and Emmanuelle Main, “Les 
Sadducéens vus par Flavius Josèphe,” RevBib 97/2 (1990): 199-201, claim that Jose- 
phus’s and Talmudic stories refer to Janneus. Other scholars think they refer to Hyr- 
canus I; so, for instance, James C. VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas: High Priests 
after the Exile (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2004), 299-300 (with bibliography). 
The identity of the two Hasmonean rulers is debated in b. Ber. 29a. 

(133) These numbers should not be taken literally, of course. 

(134) For a discussion of Josephus’ accounts and the DSS on Janneus, see Eshel 
Hanan, The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Hasmonean State (Grand Rapids, MI: W.B. Eerd- 
mans, 2008), 117-31. 
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“Interpreters of Smooth Things” (niponn *w97), most often interpreted 
as a pun for Pharisees, and their crucifixion by the “Lion of Wrath”, 
identified by many scholars as Janneus. (135) It speaks of the Lion 
of Wrath who would “hang men up alive”, which seems to echo the 
accounts of Josephus. 

The same cryptic title of Janneus probably occurs in 4QpHos? 
(4Q167) 2 2, used likely interchangeably with the “Last Priest”, “who 
will stretch out his hand to smite Ephraim”. Ephraim appears in both 
these pesharim and was identified by many scholars as another pun for 
Pharisees. Both pesharim criticize Janneus for the manner in which he 
punished his enemies, even though their authors did not belong to any 
of the parties involved. Other DSS may also refer to Janneus, but hardly 
positively. (136) 

The high priesthood alone was not the only target of accusation 
for opponents of the Hasmonean rulers. It was rather its combination 
with kingship and especially abuse of both these that seriously bothered 
opposition groups. According to Josephus (Ant. 13.301), Judah Aris- 
tobulus I (104-103 BCE) was the first to have proclaimed himself king, 
but his supposed royal title is unattested elsewhere. However, the 
first Hasmonean to have effectively and officially acted as both high 
priest and king for a long time was Janneus (103—76 BCE). Josephus 
also reports that Hyrcanus I was the first to become rich and hire mer- 
cenaries (War 1.61//Ant. 13.249), but Janneus reportedly had 8,000 
(War 1.93) or 6,200 (Ant. 13.377) of them. In addition to his native 
soldiers, Janneus used foreign mercenaries against both foreign and 
domestic enemies, as he was struggling to establish himself as a Hel- 
lenistic monarch (so War 1.88). (137) 


(135) See, among others, Shani L. Berrin (Tzoref), The Pesher Nahum Scroll from 
Qumran: An Exegetical Study of 4Q169 (STDJ 53; Leiden: Brill, 2004), 105-106 (with 
references). However, Gregory L. Doudna, “Allusions to the End of the Hasmonean 
Dynasty in Pesher Nahum (4Q169),” in The Mermaid and the Partridge: Essays from 
the Copenhagen Conference on Revising Texts from Cave Four (eds. George J. Brooke 
and Jesper Hggenhaven; STDJ 96; Leiden: Brill, 2011), 259, passim, thinks the “Lion 
of Wrath” here stands for “Kittim”, i.e. Romans. 

(136) See further Kenneth Atkinson, “Judah Aristobulus and Alexander Janneus 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls,” QC 22/1 (2014): 1-19. 

(137) On political achievements of Janneus as well as on his military campaigns 
and mercenaries, see Chris Seeman, Rome and Judea in Transition: Hasmonean Rela- 
tions with the Roman Republic and the Evolution of the High Priesthood (American 
University Studies 7/Theology and Religion 325; New York, NY: Peter Lang, 2013), 
100-33, 220-26; Katell Berthelot, In Search of the Promised Land? The Hasmonean 
Dynasty Between Biblical Models and Hellenistic Diplomacy (JAJS 24; Göttingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 2018), 267-79, 32440. On Janneus as high priest and king with 
a view on his internal opposition groups, see VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 
318-36; Kenneth Atkinson, A History of the Hasmonean State: Josephus and Beyond 
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Later, while Pompey stopped in Damascus in 63 BCE, a Judean 
embassy accused the Hasmonean rulers of instituting a kingdom with 
the help of mercenaries (Diod. 40.2; Jos., Ant. 14.41-47//War 1.131- 
132). Not much later, the author/s of the Psalm of Solomon 17 defended 
the Davidic kingship by implicitly denouncing that of the Hasmone- 
ans. (138) Chris Seeman noted how, “[i]n both Diodorus and Josephus, 
the anti-monarchic material associates Hasmonean kingship with vio- 
lence, whether perpetrated against the nation or its neighbors”. (139) 
Janneus in particular is portrayed in ancient sources as perhaps the blood- 
iest Hasmonean ruler. His punitive policy in and outside Judea character- 
ized much of his long rule. The above-preserved accounts—there were 
probably more—suggest that at least some of the yahad’s members could 
hardly have remained disinterested in these developments. 

To be sure, since the Babylonian exile and before Janneus, no one 
appears to have officially claimed kingship—not counting Aristobu- 
lus I, whose rule lasted less than a year and whose royal title is not well 
documented. With Janneus, kingship becomes an officially established 
office, as is illustrated by both literary and non-literary sources, espe- 
cially coins. (140) 

One last partly preserved scroll to briefly consider here is the so- 
called 4QApocryphal Psalm and Prayer (4Q448), paleographically dated 
towards the mid-first c. BCE. It preserves portions of Ps 154 (known 
also from 11QPs*) and a Prayer (?) which in col. 2:2 reads qniv by > 
‘nn. There are several interpretative problems with this document as 
a whole. Some scholars theorized it once formed the introduction to 
MMT. Others identified the mentioned “Jonathan” either with the first 
Hasmonean high priest or with Janneus. (141) Still others questioned 


(JCTCRS 23; London: Bloomsbury T&T Clark, 2016), 100-33. On the enemies of 
Janneus, see also Benedikt Eckhardt, “The Hasmoneans and Their Rivals in Seleucid 
and Post-Seleucid Judea,” JSJ 47/1 (2016): 66-70. By contrast, Jewish mercenaries 
are known to have fought on behalf of Persian (see the Elephantine community) and 
Ptolemaic (see the Leontopolis community) sovereigns in Egypt. 

(138) See further Kenneth Atkinson, / Cried to the Lord: A Study of the Psalms 
of Solomon’s Historical Background and Social Setting (JSJSup 84; Leiden: Brill, 
2004), 130-79. 

(139) On Judean embassy to Pompey, see Seeman, Rome and Judea, 256-66 
esp. p. 266. 

(140) On various sources, see Atkinson, A History of the Hasmonean State, 
101-104. 

(141) In favor of first Jonathan, see among others, Geza Vermes, “The So-Called 
King Jonathan Fragment (4Q448),” JJS 44/2 (1993): 294-300; Emile Puech, “Jonathan 
le prétre impie et les débuts de la communauté de Qumran. 4QJonathan (4Q523) et 
4QPs Ap (4Q448),” Rev@ 17/4 (1996): 241-70; Corrado Martone, “Un inno di Qumran 
dedicato a ‘Re Gionata’,” Hen 19/1 (1997): 131-41; Babota, The Institution of the 
Hasmonean High Priesthood, 165-66 (as a possibility). In favor of Janneus who 
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whether this text should be considered ‘sectarian’ at all. Also, since only 
a portion of it survives, it is not clear whether Yy should be understood 
as “for” or “against”. If it is a petition “against” Jonathan, then ideo- 
logically it would align itself with other known anti-Hasmonean docu- 
ments. (142) There are also other difficulties posed by this text which 
further complicate a straightforward interpretation. (143) 


Summary Conclusions 


The re-emergence of the Sons of Zadok in several DSS, apparently 
all produced by the yahad scribes, has generated a variety of scholarly 
interpretations. Many scholars have looked at the Sons of Zadok mainly 
in relation to the Sons of Aaron and most often within the setting of the 
yahad. This study proposes to look at the Sons of Zadok against the 
backdrop of Hasmonean rule and interpret this label in correlation with 
other ideologies imported from the Book of Ezekiel, where they appear 
for the first time. Although perhaps all these DSS are composite, when 
studying the Sons of Zadok, it is suggested to look at these writings as 
a corpus. 

Apparently the same scribe of 1QS—1QSa—1QSb copied or even 
inserted seven out of twelve references to the Sons of Zadok. This 
appellation entered the textual tradition of other compositions, namely 
CD-A, D*, 4Qpap plsa, and 4QFlor, probably about the same time 
as part of the larger Zadokite revision of earlier documents. The lack 
of the Sons of Zadok in later exemplars or other yahad compositions 
could reflect the aftermath following death of Janneus. This gave rise 
to a new ruling model under his widow, Queen Salome Alexandra: 


appears on his coins as na”, nY, and probably jn», see among others, André 
Lemaire, “Le roi Jonathan à Qoumran (4Q448, B-C),” in Qoumrdn et les manuscrits 
de la mer Morte. Un cinquantenaire (ed. Ernest-Marie Laperrousaz; Paris: Cerf, 1997), 
57-70 (first Jonathan as a possibility); Esther Eshel, Hanan Eshel, and Ada Yardeni, 
“4Q448. 4QApocryphal Psalm and Prayer,” in Qumran Cave 4, VI: Poetical and 
Liturgical Texts, Part 1 (DJD 11; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1998), 403-25, who stress 
the non ‘sectarian’ nature of 4Q448 as incompatible with other known anti-Hasmonean 
documents (p. 415); so also VanderKam, From Joshua to Caiaphas, 336. 

(142) So Emmanuelle Main, “For King Jonathan or Against? The Use of the 
Bible in 4Q448,” in Biblical Perspectives: Early Use and Interpretation of the Bible in 
Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Proceedings of the First International Symposium of 
the Orion Center for the Study of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Associated Literature, 12— 
14 May, 1996 (eds. Michael E. Stone and Esther G. Chazon; STDJ 28; Leiden: Brill, 
1998), 113-35, who concludes that “[i]t is not a prayer on behalf of ‘King Jonathan’ but 
a wish that God Himself will fight against him” (p. 135). 

(143) Tov, Scribal Practices, 284, and esp. 342, finds no orthographic or mor- 
phological features in 4Q448 characteristic of what he defines as “Qumran scribal 
practice”. 
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namely, the re-separation of high priestly and royal offices. Besides, 
a new ‘enemy’ appeared on the horizon: the “Kittim”, mentioned in 
several pesharim and other yahad DSS, and very probably referring 
to Romans. 

The joining of the yahad by new members—both priests and 
non-priests—probably took place periodically, especially since the 
latter years of the rule of John Hyrcanus I. However, as a result of the 
controversial actions of Alexander Janneus in and outside Judea, it is 
expected that the number of yahad members would have continued 
to increase. In this sense, the Zadokite scribal activity could be partly 
connected with such ‘exile’, which may have even coincided with the 
settlement at Qumran. Yet this study does not support the view of a 
‘Zadokite takeover’ of the yahad leadership. It is argued that rather 
a major self-reassertion of the now expanded yahad—or at least of a 
significant part of it—took place. 

The Book of Ezekiel, with its future-oriented ideologies, played 
a significant role in this process, which—perhaps more than any other 
biblical text—influenced the scribal revision of several important docu- 
ments of the yahad. Similarly, as in Ezek 40-48, in the DSS the Sons 
of Zadok are used ideologically. Unlike the Sons of Aaron, the Sons 
of Zadok in the DSS appear almost exclusively in the yahad setting, 
in contexts which speak of “the last days” and, in several cases, where 
an eschatological temple is foreseen. Unlike in Ezek 40-48, in the 
DSS this designation can at times also include non-priests as part of 
the self-characterization of the yahad. Such usage may have been an 
ideological strategy by the leadership of the yahad for elevating the 
status also of its non-priestly members. It may also explain why the 
Sons of Zadok are associated more with administrative tasks when 
compared to the Sons of Aaron, which was the official designation for 
Second Temple priests. 

Most importantly, the Sons of Zadok appear in contexts which 
propagate—in one way or another—the coming of two Messiahs: 
a priestly one and a royal one, a few times meaning a Davidic figure. 
In fact, the ideological themes developed in the Zadokite DSS strongly 
suggest that their authors were deeply concerned about central institu- 
tions, namely the temple, the (high) priesthood, and the kingship. They 
promote a new (eschatological) ruling model which can be interpreted 
as an implicit criticism of the combination of high priesthood with 
kingship in one person. Ben Sira 51:12a—o too may have been pro- 
duced by the same Zadokite scribes or by a (pro-Oniad?) group as 
it shared similar anti-Hasmonean views, just as did later the authors 
of the PssSol. These ideologies can be confidently read as a response 
to perceived abuses of these two offices, especially by Janneus. It is 
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also likely that these ideologies are an implicit response to the propa- 
gandistic claims made by the Hasmoneans in their ‘official’ documents 
such as 1 Maccabees, the ‘Chronicle’ of Hyrcanus I, and perhaps others. 

Therefore, it is proposed to interpret the Sons of Zadok as coin- 
ciding with the emergence of the ideology of two Messiahs. It was yet 
another way to validate the institutional model which stipulates sepa- 
ration of the high priestly office from the civil one. Thus, the adoption 
of the designation “Sons of Zadok” in the DSS can be understood as 
yet another implicit criticism directed at Janneus. More specifically, 
it can be perceived as a rejection of his high priesthood and of the 
Jerusalem temple priesthood, in general. Not least, this ideological 
label can be interpreted as a further radicalization and self-perception 
of the yahad members, or at least of a significant part of them. 


Vasile BABOTA 
Pontifical Gregorian University/Department of Biblical Theology 


ADDITIONAL 4Q397 (4QMMT?) 
FRAGMENTS 


FTER the publication of 4Q397 (frags. 1-23) by the editors of 

4QMMT, (1) I identified two more fragments of this manu- 

script: PAM 43.398 frag. 7 (4Q397 frag. 24) (2) and PAM 43.668 
frag. 4 (4Q397 frag. 25). (3) Emile Puech numbered a fragment which 
was included in the transcription of 4Q397 frags. 6-13 (lines 7-8), but 
not placed on the edition’s plate, as 4Q397 frag. 26, and put it eight 
lines higher in the column than the editors did. (4) Based on the iden- 
tification of frag. 25, which preserves part of the right margin, Puech 
reconstructed the last three columns of the manuscripts with eighteen 
lines per column, and tentatively placed the remaining fragments in 
three other columns, proposing that this manuscript of MMT consisted 
of six columns in total. (5) His proposal is accompanied by transcrip- 
tions as well as drawn figures of this reconstruction. The present note 
proposes to assign two more hitherto unidentified fragments to 4Q397 
and compares their possible placement to Puech’s reconstruction. (6) 


(1) Elisha Qimron and John Strugnell, Migsat Ma‘ase ha-Torah, DJD 10 (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1994). 

(2) Eibert Tigchelaar, “Publication of PAM 43.398 (IAA #202) Including New 
Fragments of 4Q269,” in From 4QMMT to Resurrection: Mélanges qumraniens en 
hommage à Emile Puech, ed. Florentino Garcia Martinez, Annette Steudel, and Eibert 
Tigchelaar; STDJ 61 (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 265-80, at 269. 

(3) Eibert Tigchelaar, “PAM 43.668 Frag. 4 Identified as a 4Q397 (4QMMT*) 
Fragment,” RevQ 26/103 (2014): 455-59. 

(4) Emile Puech, “La Lettre essénienne MMT dans le manuscrit 4Q397 et les paral- 
léles,” RevQ 27/105 (2015): 99-135, esp. 108-10. 

(5) Puech, “4Q397 et les parallèles.” 

(6) I have made use of images which were provided by the The Leon Levy Dead 
Sea Scrolls Digital Library; Israel Antiquities Authority to the ERC project of the Euro- 
pean Research Council (EU Horizon 2020): The Hands that Wrote the Bible: Digital 
Palaeography and Scribal Culture of the Dead Sea Scrolls (HandsandBible #640497), 
principal investigator Mladen Popovié. Publication of sections of these photographs are 
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1. PAM 43.680 frag. 16 (4Q397 frag. 27) 


The editors of the volume of Cave 4 unidentified fragments could 
make little sense of the traces, but an enlargement of the image of 
PAM 43.680 frag. 16 clearly shows that the traces of its second line 
should be read ] 2x1 ñni[]R[&. (7) In the corpus of Classical Hebrew, 
the expression O° AIN is only preserved in 4QMMT (4Q394 8 iv 1; 
MMT 50). Though only the few letters of line 2 remain on PAM 43.680 
frag. 16, palaeographically they are compatible with no more than one 
MMT manuscript, namely 4Q397. Its full spelling (waw in WNN) and 
long third person plural pronominal suffix are also in agreement with 
the orthographic practice of 4Q397 (8) which Emanuel Tov refers to 
as the Qumran Scribal Practice. (9) The one palaeographical variance 
between the letters of this fragment and those of 4Q397 is its relatively 
long final mem, extending below the virtual base line, while the final 
mems in 4Q397 are characteristically squat, often resting on the virtual 
base line. It is generally acknowledged that the scribe of 4Q397 wrote 
several other manuscripts in a so-called round semiformal script. (10) 
John Strugnell described the squat final mem as typical for this specific 
semiformal series, but longer final mems are attested in some manuscripts 
penned by the scribe of 4Q397, as in 4Q227. (11) Palaeographically, 


by courtesy of The Leon Levy Dead Sea Scrolls Digital Library. I thank Gemma Hayes 
for commenting on an earlier version. The author is also a research associate of the Uni- 
versity of Pretoria. 

(7) Publication in Dana M. Pike and Andrew C. Skinner, Qumran Cave 4, XXIII: 
Unidentified Fragments, DJD 33 (Oxford: Clarendon, 2001), 151, Pl. XXI. I have con- 
sulted the photograph PAM 43.680 (https://www.deadseascrolls.org.il/explore-the-archive/ 
image/B-285459), the new color photograph of Museum Plate 71, and the new infrared 
image of the fragment (courtesy IAA and the ERC project). Presently, the piece with the 
alef of 1i[-]8[w has broken off and is no longer located on the same museum plate, 

(8) Cf. the long form in 4Q397 1-2 2; 5 2 and 4; possible 4Q397 6-13 10 7⁄7; 
but the short form in 4Q397 6-13 8 and 10 n7KR1%. 

(9) Cf. Emanuel Tov, Scribal Practices and Approaches Reflected in the Texts 
Found in the Judean Desert, STDJ 54 (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 337-38. On the orthogra- 
phy of the scribe of 4Q397 and that of the other MMT manuscripts, cf. the forthcoming 
publications by Gemma Hayes (PhD student at the University of Groningen in the ERC 
project “The Hands that Wrote the Bible”). 

(10) See Ada Yardeni, “A Note on a Qumran Scribe,” in New Seals and Inscrip- 
tions: Hebrew, Idumean and Cuneiform, ed. Meir Lubetski; HBM 8 (Sheffield: Phoenix, 
2007), 287-98; my 2013 conference paper “Scribal Practices As Attested in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls Manuscripts Written in a So-Called Rustic Semi-Formal Tradition” (https :// 
doi.org/10.5281/zenodo. 1925681); and the present PhD work of Gemma Hayes. 

(11) John Strugnell, “375. 4QApocryphon of Moses*,” in Qumran Cave 4, XIV: 
Parabiblical Texts, Part 2, ed. Magen Broshi et al., DJD 19 (Oxford: Clarendon, 1995), 
111-19, at 112. 4Q227 (4QpsJub‘), a manuscript which has been ascribed to the scribe 
of 4Q397 by both Yardeni, “Note,” 289 and Hayes (forthcoming work), has both squat 
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the longer final mem is unique for 4Q397, but it falls in the variational 
range of final mems of this scribe. One might hypothesize that its longer 
form is related to the large empty area below the line. 

In the infrared photographs, the fragment seems to have a large 
bottom margin of 2.1 cm. The new color image of Plate 71 shows two 
horizontal ruling lines in this uninscribed area of the fragment. This 
could indicate that the fragment does not derive from the bottom of the 
sheet, but left two lines uninscribed. However, several scrolls, e.g., 
4Q41 (4QDeut”), do have ruling lines down to the bottom of the sheet 
(cf. most clearly in col. 2). (12) 

Strong support for regarding this fragment as a 4Q397 fragment 
with a bottom margin is provided by Puech’s reconstruction of the 
scroll. In his drawing of 4Q397 col. II the words 81 arxw (Puech 
chose to reconstruct arxw rather than MINY), appear at the very 
bottom of col. II, one line lower than the bottom of 4Q397 frag. 5. (13) 
The three small traces of the first line do not perfectly fit with Puech’s 
drawing, but this is because it is impossible to reconstruct the exact size 
and position of the margins and the blanks in a column like this. The 
remains of the first line possibly fit with reš and ‘alef of "87, which 
would perfectly fit if the scribe did not delineate sections with a blank 
space in the bottom line. The fragment should then be placed somewhat 
to the right of frag. 5. (14) 

If we regard this fragment as a 4Q397 fragment in spite of the 
longer final mem, then it is the first 4Q397 fragment with a top or 
bottom margin, and it confirms Puech’s overall reconstruction of the 
scroll which was not aided by the presence of top and bottom margins 
on the preserved fragments. 


final mem and several cases of longer final mem in frag. 2. Cf. especially line 3 o> 
(personal communication of Gemma Hayes). 

(12) Tov, Scribal Practices, 56, who gives more examples. 

(13) Puech, “4Q397 et les paralléles,” 113. 

(14) There is one more small trace at the left of the bottom line, which may be 
part of the downstroke of reš of 9m7. 
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2. PAM 43.694 frag. 51 (4Q397 frag. 28) 


The evidence linking PAM 43.694 frag. 51 to 4Q397 is some- 
what more limited. The fragment only preserves the end of two lines 
and has a large piece of uninscribed leather. In line 1 one should read 
nawn[, (15) and in the second line n[. The fragment might be placed 
immediately to the left of 4Q397 frag. 23 (see Puech’s figure 1) so 
that it preserves the end of col. VI line 3 nawnw, and of line 4 nxpa. 
This would mean that the word 1127, which Puech reads at the end 
of line 4 after nsp would have been written in the next line, while 
each of the next lines would be slightly narrower than assumed by 
Puech. If the join is valid, frags. 23 and 28 physically join and together 
preserve the raw of nawn. However, in the next line part of the leather 
between frag. 23 37 and frag. 28 the left part of taw has been lost, 
so that materially the fragments only join at one point. 

One may raise a few challenges to the identification. First, as pre- 
sented on the photograph PAM 43.694, frag. 28 appears materially dif- 
ferent from frag. 23. However, the same would go for 4Q397 frag. 27, 
so that we may surmise that the physical appearance on the photographs 
is not fully indicative. Second, palaeographically, the sin of nawn is 
written less curvedly and with a shorter left downstroke than the preced- 
ing forms of šin in Wwa in frag. 23. However, these forms of śin/šin 
belong to the variation within 4Q397. (16) 


3. Conclusion 


Both newly identified fragments provide new evidence in the form 
of margins about the format of 4Q397. Overall, they closely match the 
reconstruction of Puech of the respective columns, (17) but the details 
show that it is virtually impossible to exactly predict the alignment of 
words on a line. 


Eibert TIGCHELAAR 
KU Leuven 


(15) The editors, Pike and Skinner, DJD 33, 253 incorrectly read nw. 

(16) For example, the two forms of sin in 4Q397 frag. 5 are similar to the one in 
frag. 28. 

(17) But cf. also some my remarks in “Material Construction and Palaeographic 
Dating of MMT: the Evidence of the Manuscripts,” in Qumran 4QMMT: Some Precepts 
of the Law, ed. Reinhard G. Kratz; SAPERE (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, forthcoming). 


FOUR UNIDENTIFIED FRAGMENTS 
FROM 4QJOB4 (4Q99) (1 


Background 


N 2000, Eugene Ulrich and Sarianna Metso published their recon- 

struction of 4QJob* (4Q99) in DJD XVI. (2) They identified 19 of 

the 23 fragments that had been assigned to 4QJob’ in the Palestine 
Archaeological Museum (PAM) photographs. (3) Of the remaining 
four, they suggested that one, frag. 23, had likely been misclassified 
and belonged to a different manuscript. (4) Ulrich and Metso were 
unable to identify frags. 20-22, (5) although they proposed some tenta- 
tive readings, which we discuss below. Using the substantial photo- 
graphic evidence now available, we suggest several new readings and 
identifications. (6) 


(1) We are indebted to Eibert Tigchelaar for his invaluable comments and for 
bringing to our attention the misidentified fragment from 4QS° (discussed below), as 
well as PAM 43.161. We are also grateful to the anonymous reviewers for their insight- 
ful comments, which have improved this article. 

(2) Eugene Ulrich, Frank Moore Cross, et al., Qumran Cave 4.XI: Psalms to 
Chronicles, DJD XVI (Oxford: Clarendon, 2000), 171-178; see also Eugene Ulrich, 
Sarianna Metso, “A Preliminary Edition of 4QJob*,” in Antikes Judentum und Frühes 
Christentum: Festschrift fiir Hartmut Stegemann zum 65. Geburtstag (ed. Bernd 
Kollmann, Wolfgang Reinhold, and Annette Steudel; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1999), 
29-38. 

(3) PAM 41.294, PAM 41.786, PAM 42.638, PAM 43.096. 

(4) DJD XVI, 171. 

(5) DJD XVI, 178. Ulrich and Metso apparently worked with only Mus. Inv. 1116 
and did not see images of these three fragments (ibid., 171). 

(6) Namely one additional PAM photograph (PAM 43.161, which contains all 
three fragments), and several new IAA images from 2013 (especially IAA B-368403, 
B-368404, B-368405, B-368406, B-368407, B-368408, B-368409, and B-368410). 
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4Q Job? Fragment 20 


Fragment 20 contains five letters, two of which are complete. Ulrich 
and Metso read Jon? ax[, (7) and this reading can be confirmed from the 
infrared and full-spectrum photographs taken in 1959 and 2013. (8) 


4QJob* frag. 20 (B-368406) 
Courtesy of The Leon Levy Dead Sea Scrolls Digital Library, 
Israel Antiquities Authority 
Photo: Shai Halevi 


Ulrich and Metso did not propose a specific identification within 
the book of Job. However, 37:13 appears to be a perfect match: 


4QJob* frag. 20 Job 37:13 (MT) 
Jon? o&[ RLO Jon? ox ion on DIU? on 


This attribution places frag. 20 just before frag. 19, which Ulrich 
and Metso identify as containing parts of Job 37:14-15. 


4Q Job? Fragment 21 


This fragment preserves portions of two lines. Without identifying 
the passage to which the fragment corresponds, Ulrich and Metso pro- 
posed the following reading: (9) 


Jo2ano[ 1 
yw 2 


With the aid of the infrared and full-spectrum photographs, it is pos- 
sible to improve upon this reading and to identify the passage it reflects. (10) 


(7) Ibid., 178. 

(8) PAM 43.161 (infrared); IAA B-368405 (full spectrum), IAA B-368406 
(infrared). 

(9) DJD XVI, 178. 

(10) PAM 43.161 (infrared); IAA B-368407 (full spectrum), B-368408 (infrared). 
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4QJob* frag. 21 (B-368408) 
Courtesy of The Leon Levy Dead Sea Scrolls Digital Library, 
Israel Antiquities Authority 
Photo: Shai Halevi 


Line 1 indeed reads ]o3 2”0f, as suggested by Ulrich and Metso, 
but the ink traces before and after the legible letters limit the possible 
correspondences. Job 37:17 is the salient candidate: 


4QJob* frag. 21 Job 37:17 (MT) 
[vpw]aa man 1 aint VS vpwaa aan 7722 SX 


This fragment thus contains material that is a mere two verses remo- 
ved from that of frag. 19, which, in turn, contains text adjacent to frag. 20. 

The reconstruction of line 2 in DJD XVI is JħÙ[. This is unlikely 
for several reasons. First, it does not match any known text in the 
subsequent verses. While substantial divergences from MT are possible, 
they are the exception, rather than the rule. Moreover, the extant ink 
traces are a poor match for a shin, considering that the left-most stroke 
of that letter in 4QJob* invariably runs down and to the right, which is 
not the case here. Indeed, it appears that the three small traces of ink 
are the upper remnants of three, not two, letters. The trace to the far 
right, which is the smallest of the three, corresponds to any of a number 
of letters. The middle letter is tightly wedged between the two others, 
making a yod or waw probable, with yod being the best match. (11) The 
leftmost letter could either be the full upper portion of a resh, or else 
the top-right section of a final mem. (12) 


(11) For similar yods, see, e.g., B-368374, line 3: "sx; B-368382, line 4: 
mon"; B-368394, line 3: 1D". 

(12) For a comparable final mem, see B-368400, line 2: ow[D3]; B-368398: 
02912. The right-hand ink trace would then be the uppermost remnant of a qof. The 
relative heights of our conjectured gof and yod are comparable to those of, e.g., 
B-368371, line 3: mpr. 
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Considering the continuation of the text in MT, the most likely 
reading would appear to be à». This sequence of letters is found twice 
in 37:18: in axpnw> and opin. The former of these two is the more 
probable candidate, given this manuscript’s overall stichographic arran- 
gement. The versification of MT generally corresponds to line breaks 
in 4QJob*, and if this is also the case here, opnw> would be expected 
to appear beneath vpwna man. 


4QJob* frag. 21 Job 37:17-18 (MT) 
[vpw]aa onan 1 ahm PIN vpn Dan PW. WY 
Janv] 2 pe DIT mpy iay vpn 


4Q Job? Fragment 22 
Ulrich and Metso proposed the following reading: (13) 


Jooÿ ÿ5i 1 
Jp 2 
From the IAA’s recent photographs, (14) another reading of the 


first line presents itself, and we can also improve somewhat on the 
reconstruction of line 2. 


4QJob* frag. 22 (B-368410) 
Courtesy of The Leon Levy Dead Sea Scrolls Digital Library, 
Israel Antiquities Authority 
Photo: Shai Halevi 


(13) DJD XVI, 178. In their comments, they noted that the third letter of line 1 
might be a shin, that the second letter of line 2 might be a yod, and that the letter 
following the final vav could be a dalet, he, vav, het, yod, kaph, mem, or pe. They also 
expressed doubt regarding the space between the third and fourth letters of line 1. 

(14) IAA B-368409 (full spectrum), B-368410 (infrared). This fragment was 
mounted and photographed upside down. 
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It seems this fragment contains text corresponding to Job 37:14- 
15. The first line clearly reads MINS. As suggested by Ulrich and Metso, 
the second line contains the ascender of a lamed, followed by a partial 
vav. The fragmentary third letter appears to be a he. 


4QJob* frag. 22 Job 37:14-15 (MT) 
Imxéoil 1 PR nin WANT) TOY JPN ONT IPINI 
IR] 2 jug Tix yim amy aly oa ying 


This fragment was originally located just to the left of frag. 19, 
which also contains portions of verses 14-15: 


4QJob* frags. 22 (B-368410) and 19 (B-368404) 
Courtesy of The Leon Levy Dead Sea Scrolls Digital Library, 


Israel Antiquities Authority 
Photos: Shai Halevi 


4QJob* frags. 19+22 Job 37:14-15 (MT) 
Jmxdpa[ alan [ay] 1 DR nisb aN) Toy APN ONT AINA 
ImoR aliwi ymha] 2 jy in Dim oy aig owe ying 


The layout of lines 1 and 2 in these fragments is somewhat unex- 
pected. In MT, no words appear between Y} niK?93 qian) Tay at the 
end of verse 14 and apy niy mwa yny at the beginning of verse 15. 
Given the manuscript’s overall stichographic arrangement and the fact 
that the latter phrase appears directly under the former in frags. 19 and 
22, it is likely that line 1 began with the word 72% and line 2 with 
ynn. If this is the case, this raises the question of where the first 
words of verse 14 in MT—a2?8 Nt AYINI—could have appeared. 
Idiosyncratic arrangement is a possibility, but it is also plausible that 
the text of 4QJob* differed here somewhat from that of MT. 
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4QS° Fragment 1 


In PAM 42.372 from 1957, this fragment appears together with 
fragments from 4QS° (4Q256), and in DJD XXVI, Alexander and Vermes 
included it in their edition of the same Serekh manuscript, suggesting 
the reading Jwn Si 5 Nuw]. (15) They expressed, however, “serious 
doubts” regarding the attribution, noting irregularities in terms of hand- 
writing and orthography. (16) 


# 


4QS? frag. 1 (PAM 43.698; IAA B-285123) 
Courtesy of The Leon Levy Dead Sea Scrolls Digital Library, 
Israel Antiquities Authority 
Photo: Najib Anton Albina 


These doubts were well placed. This fragment appears to belong 
to 4QJob#, and it contains text from Job 37:19: 


4QS? frag. 1 Job 37:19 (MT) 
Jun sfa] 1 qn 90 Joy) N9 1 ONE ma NV Tin 
[vacat] 2 


The handwriting in this fragment neatly matches that of 4QJob*. 
The orthography accords, as well; 4QJob* is written considerably more 
defectively than 4QS°. The bottom portion of the fragment is blank, and 
it is probable that the column ended here. (17) 


(15) Philip Alexander and Géza Vermes, Qumran Cave 4.XIX: 4QSerekh Ha-Yahad, 
DJD XXVI (Oxford: Clarendon, 1998), 40, 47. In PAM 43.698, it appears alongside 
assorted unidentified fragments. 

(16) DJD XXVI, 47. 

(17) According to the reconstruction of Ulrich and Metso, the second column of 
frag. 16 concludes with Job 37:5, which suggests that the following column begins with 
37:6. Considering that the manuscript’s columns appear to contain sixteen lines each 
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We propose referring to this fragment in future publications as 
4QJob? frag. 24. 
Column Reconstruction 


In light of all the above, our tentative reconstruction of the section 
in question is as follows: 


fosse TONS ORL. ] 10 f.20 
bras IR ann [ny] 11 f.19 £.22 
et JAIEN aliwi ysn[A] 12 f.19 £.22 
D a de ] 13 

lisses DPW]AD Don... ] 14 f.21 
PAR EPP Une ] 15 21 

JWT NÉ ss ] 16 4Q256 f.1 


bottom margin 


Conclusion 


Frags. 20-22 of 4QJob* and frag. 1 of 4QS® have not before been 
securely identified. It now appears that all four fragments derive from 
the lower portion of a single column of 4QJob*. (18) 


Rebekka LUTHER 
Humboldt University 


Idan DERSHOWITZ 
Harvard University 


and that single verses (in MT) are occasionally split between two lines, we would indeed 
expect the column to end here or nearby. (See DJD XVI, 171, 176.) 

(18) As is the case for the adjacent columns, the upper portion fared less well. 
(See DJD XVI, 174-176.) 


4Q99 (4QJOB“) FRAG. 23 (JOB 36:20-22) 


Metso included four unidentified fragments (frags. 20—23), three 
of which (frags. 20-22) have been identified by Rebekka Luther 
and Idan Dershowitz as deriving from Job 37, who also fitted 4Q256 
frag. 1 in Job 37. (2) About the last remaining unidentified fragment, 
frag. 23, not discussed by Luther and Dershowitz, the editors argued, 


È their edition of 4Q99 (4QJob*), (1) Eugene Ulrich and Sarianna 


This fragment quite probably does not belong to 4QJob*: except for the 
final mem, the letters are not formed like those of 4QJob*, and 251% does 
not occur in Job. (3) 


This raises the question why, from the very first collection of 4QJob 
fragments onwards, the arrangement of 4Q99 included a fragment which 
—according to the editors—would not fit either textually to Job or 
palaeographically to 4QJob*. The fragment is included in PAM 41.294, 
41.786, and 43.096. In the first two of these photographs, the fragment 
is placed at the bottom of the plate, beneath other 4Q99 fragments which 
were ordered by the MT textual sequence. However, in PAM 43.096, 
which contains 4Q99 frags. 1-19 and frag. 23, arranged according to 
the textual order of the book of Job, frag. 23 has been placed in between 


(1) Eugene Ulrich and Sarianna Metso, “99. 4QJob*,” in Qumran Cave 4. XI: 
Psalms to Chronicles, ed. Eugene Ulrich et al.; Discoveries in the Judaean Desert XVI 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 2000), 171-78. Henceforth: DJD XVI. For important improvements 
on the reading of frags. 4 1-2 and 16 ii 8-11, cf. Emile Puech, “Glanures épigraphiques: 
le livre des Proverbes et le livre de Job 4 Qumran,” in Textual Criticism and Dead Sea 
Scrolls Studies in Honour of Julio Trebolle Barrera: Florilegium Complutense, ed. 
Andrés Piquer Otero and Pablo A. Torijano Morales; JSJSup 157 (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 
277-302, esp. 285-87. 

(2) Rebekka Luther and Idan Dershowitz, “Four Unidentified Fragments from 
4QJob* (4Q99).” I wish to thank both authors for sharing their work with me, and for 
stimulating discussions on the variants in this fragment. 

(3) DJD XVI, 178. 
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frag. 5 (Job 33:30) and frag. 6 (Job 35:16), suggesting that according 
to Frank Moore Cross, originally responsible for 4Q99, frag. 23 pos- 
sibly corresponded to a section in between Job 33:30 and 35:16. 


1. Reading the Fragment 


Ulrich and Metso commented that, “except for the final mem,” 
the letters of the fragment were “not formed like those of 4QJob*.” 
However, not only the final mem, but also the taw and the yod before 
final mem are formed like those of 4QJob*. The same holds for the form 
of ‘ayin, though the right stroke is shorter than in any of the exemplars 
in the other 4QJob* fragments. The editors’ palaeographic verdict has 
probably been influenced by their interpretation of the second and 
third letters of the only completely preserved word, which they read 
as 251. Both letters are strange. The second letter has the head of a 
waw/yod and the basestroke of a nun. The third letter has the form of 
a nun, except for a large head which is commonly found with pe/yod. 
In this letter, however, headstroke and downstroke are formed by two 
separate strokes, unlike the usual writing of yod or pe. All these oddities 
result from the scribal correction of ay to aiy, namely by adding a 
basestroke to the second letter, yod, and by adding a separate large 
head to the third letter, nun. (4) 

The first line of 4Q99 frag. 23 should therefore be read after its 
correction from ary to DIY as: 


Jn avy nof 1 


2. Failed Textual Identifications 


The sequence of letters of frag. 23 line 1 does not occur in MT Job, 
but given the arrangement of the fragments on PAM 43.096 it is possible 
that Cross tentatively associated the reading with Job 34:28b which 
reads yw? 0y npv%1, “and he heard the cry of the afflicted.” This 
tentative identification of frag. 23 also seems to be implied in the two 
indices to the DJD volume, which, though not supported by the edition 
itself, refer to Job 34:28-31 being attested in 4QJob*. (5) Undoubtedly, 


(4) That myy was first written and then subsequently corrected to 2”19, and not 
the other way around, does not only appear from the strokes, but also from the spacing 
between the letters. For other corrections in 4Q99, see 7 ii, 12-16 i line 16 where taw 
of Kawn (thus also MT) has been eraded, and 16 ii 11 the word ñ<3ñ>21 (for the reading 
see Puech, “Glanures épigraphiques,” 287). 

(5) DJD XVI, 300 and 302. For the same identification, cf. already G. Wilhelm 
Nebe, “Qumranica I: Zu unverôffentlichten Handschriften aus Qumran Höhle 4,” 
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the reference to Job 34:28ff goes back to the reading of 2*1% in line 1, 
rather than to the incorrect reading 2*51ÿ of the editors. 

Nonetheless, the identification with Job 34:28-31 should be rejected. 
The other traces on the fragment are all difficult or impossible to match 
to the text of MT Job 34:28ff. The first letter of the line does not fit 
qop, and at the end we have to read a word with taw, rather than yaw”. 
Line 2 seems to have the two last letters of a hemistich, ending, most 
likely in zayin or final nun, which again does not fit MT Job 34:28ff. 
In the third line the editors transcribe ]59[, even though the distance 
between the two downstrokes is fairly minimal for two consecutive 
lameds. It is therefore in none of the lines of frag. 23 possible to 
propose a reading and reconstruction which remains related to both 
the text of MT Job 34:28ff and the layout of 4QJob*. Only a™iy 
preceded by n fits with Job 34:28ff, where all the other evidence 
diverges. 

If one searches more broadly in other texts for a textual overlap 
with the traces of line 1, only Ps 9:19 serves as a possible parallel. 
One might then read 7ax]n omy m[?n. However, it is impossible to 
match the traces of lines 2 and 3 with the end of Ps 9, or the beginning 
of Ps 10. 


3. A Material-Textual Suggestion 


Since the fragment seems to correspond materially and palaeo- 
graphically to 4Q99, but none of the readings o°D1y (so the editors), 
ary (first hand) or 21y (scribal correction) fit with the MT text of 
Job, one may pursue a material-textual approach: can one find a place 
in 4Q99 where this fragment could fit better materially and textually, 
even without corresponding entirely to MT? Given the other variants 
in 4Q99, the fragment may have a somewhat different text from MT, 
while nonetheless its remaining textual data as well as the material fea- 
tures of the fragment may suggest a specific placement in 4Q99. 

The supposition is that the word which is corrected in the manu- 
script, and does not fit with MT Job, may reflect a variant vis-a-vis 
MT Job, and that one should seek for a place in the arrangement of 
4Q99 fragments where frag. 23 would fit given its other letters and the 
vacat in its second line. This approach is successful for lines 1 and 2: 
supposing that 2*1ÿ is a textual variant, it is likely that the fragment 
should be placed at the left of frags. 7 ii and 15, and to the right of 


ZAW 106 (1994): 307-22, esp. 307-8, who includes in his listing of texts covered by 4Q99: 
“34,28 f.(?).” Note, however, that Nebe includes other references, such as 7:11—13 
which do not correspond with the eventually published identifications. 
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frag. 16, in lines 11—13 of the cluster of fragments published as 4Q99 
frags. 7 ii, 12-16 col. i, resulting in the following reading: 


où[n]n amy my]? aon ARwn bx 11 
[ ] vacat ÑIN OX] pn ON [pwn] 12 
[ Wma? SKI ya 9] non. m oy >] 13 


In line 11, 4Q99 frag. 23 line 1 provides the word miy where 
MT Job 36:20b has 2%, a variant which may go back to the possible 
confusion of mem with the “ligature” nun-waw or nun-yod. (6) In line 12, 
the last two traces of frag. 23 line 2 match the reconstructed reading 
of Job 36:21a. Similarly, the uninscribed part of the skin matches the 
vacat we know should be there, given that Job 36:21b starts in the 
next line. Difficulties with this material-textual approach arise only in 
line 13. Very few and minute traces remain on frag. 15 after the mem 
of y], and the editors’ reading ]¥8[ ]#i[n is difficult. (7) On the basis 
of MT, however, one cannot explain the two strokes which look like the 
masts of two adjacent /ameds. The first of those would perfectly fit the 
mast of the /amed of YN. The second might derive from the following 
word, (8) but MT has here 2°3w°, so that we would have to assume a 
variant or scribal error, neither of which is unlikely, given the fair amount 
of variants in 4Q99. If we have a variant (rather than an error), the letter 
lamed might plausibly be associated with the reading of the medieval 
Job targum, which reads here mna mpn NAN "TTA NA, having here, 
vis-à-vis the MT and the other ancient versions, the plus *17nn%2, “he 


(6) Cf. Raphael Weiss, “On Ligatures in the Hebrew Bible (11 = ),” JBL 82 
(1963): 188-94. Weiss discusses the confusion of nun-waw with final nun, but given the 
similarity of waw and yod in many Dead Sea manuscripts, this also goes graphically for 
nun-yod. The mistake would happen most easily with final mem, which also occasionally 
is written in non-final position, but could also, though less easily, occur with medial mem 
and particularly nun-yod (rather than nun-waw). 

(7) See the description in DJD XVI, 176. Puech, “Glanures épigraphiques,” 286, 
differs minimally, reading h]nh ‘[1. It is uncertain that we have here a horizontal base- 
stroke suggesting nun. The horizontal trace is rather short, and I propose it may be the 
foot of ‘alep turning slightly rightward, even though none of the preserved ‘aleps in 
4Q99 has an extended rightward foot. The two downstrokes are too close to each other 
for he, and out of context one could read here alep followed by a letter with a down- 
stroke. Here, we may perhaps read Yx, in the way the combination ‘alep-lamed is writ- 
ten in 4Q99 frag. 4 line 3, where the hook of /amed is written close to the left leg of 
‘alep. Nonetheless, the reading x fits possibly, but not perfectly, with the preserved 
traces. 

(8) The first mast of lamed suggests a mast leaning strongly to the left, as occa- 
sionally with word-final lamed, such as, most extremely, in 4Q99 4-5 line 7 %5 and 7 ii, 
12-16 i line 11 YN. The following, word-initial lamed has a straight vertical mast. 
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alone,” which elsewhere renders Hebrew 17129. The possibility of the 
reading 1729 is strengthened by the collocation of 172° and the verb 23% 
in Isa 2:11 and 17 1729 mm sawn. (9) Graphically, however, a reading 
122 maw 1729 ON yn is too long for the remaining part of the line, 
where 2303/130 1727 YN 77 might just fit. 

In spite of the necessity to assume two variants, in line 11 (a9) 
and in line 13 a word starting with > (e.g., 172%), the fragment fits 
textually and materially in this location of 4Q99. 


4. Explaining the Variants 


Job 36:19-20 is notoriously difficult, to the extent “that many critics 
omit them in despair” (10) and do not translate them. (11) Those who 
do translate 36:20, render something like “Do not long for the night, 
when peoples are cut off in their place” (NRSV), or offer translations 
based on emendations and/or other understandings of the terms, such 
as “N’écrase pas ceux qui te sont étrangers, pour mettre a leur place ta 
parenté” (Bible de Jérusalem). 

Job 36: 19-20 has not been fully preserved in 4Q99, but the extant 
text corresponds to the MT, with the exception of the reading 25/2159 
in 36:20 for MT D». One can hypothesize that the scribe had a copy 
with the MT reading n°29, but did not understand it in the context, 
and misread the word for Dny, and subsequently corrected it to n°19. 
However, given the problems of understanding the text, one should not 
privilege the reading of the MT, and also consider the reading of 4Q99, 
ariy, in any search for understanding the text. At the least, this manu- 
script provides a new variant in this difficult verse. 

The second variant (in Job 36:22) is only witnessed by one letter, 
a lamed, in a hemistich where most scholars are content with the Hebrew. 
Suggestions for emendation have been limited, such as, tentatively, by 
Samuel Driver and George Gray, who suggest that 32° might be an 
error through dittography of (ñ3%° =) aw’, (12) and do not correspond 


(9) Thanks are due to Rebekka Luther for suggesting the reading 172]? and the 
references to the Job targum and to Isa 2:11 and 17. 

(10) Marvin H. Pope, Job: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary, 
AB 15 (New York: Doubleday, 1973), 270. 

(11) Among many others, Artur Weiser, Das Buch Hiob übersetzt und erklärt, 
ATD 13; 2nd ed. (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1956), 232, does not translate 
the text. Franz Hesse, Hiob, ZB (Zurich: TVZ, 1992), 187 n. 221 “Die Versen 19 und 
20 sind überhaupt nicht zu tibersetzen.” 

(12) Samuel R. Driver and George B. Gray, The Book of Job, ICC (Edinburgh: 
T&T Clark, 1921), part 2, 281. 
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with the graphic remains of 4Q99. Rebekka Luther’s suggestion, 

adopted above, to read 172%, finds support in the Targum, but has the 

problem that the two words of the MT, 1732 23w*, not would have 
fitted in the available space (unless one was written supralinearly). 

Eibert TIGCHELAAR 

KU Leuven 


Figure 1: 4Q99 frags. 7, 14, 15, 23 (all taken from PAM 43.096) 
Courtesy of The Leon Levy Dead Sea Scrolls Digital Library; 
Israel Antiquities Authority 


LE TARGUM DE JOB DE LA GROTTE 4 : 
40157 = 4QTGJOB 


Des deux petits fragments attribués à ce rouleau, un seul avec des 
restes de deux colonnes a été identifié comme appartenant aux pre- 
miers chapitres du livre, Jb 3,5—9 et 4,16-5,4. (1) Le mérite revient tout 
d’abord à son éditeur, J.T. Milik, d’avoir identifié le fragment principal. 
En fait le déchiffrement du frg. 2 non identifié dans l’édition vient se 
placer en bas de 1 ii 10-11. L'écriture est du type hérodien tardif, dans 
le deuxième quart du 1° siècle de notre ère, comparable à la copie 
de 771010. Un réexamen des photographies (PAM 41.945, 42.198 et 
43.449, ainsi que des photographies numérisées de la Leon Levi Dead 
Sea Scrolls Digital Library B-358468/9 et B-358470/1) permet quelques 
précisions de lecture. L’écriture se situe régulièrement au-dessous des 
lignes bien visibles, intercolonnement de 1,4 cm et interlignes entre 
0,45 et 0,5 cm, hauteur moyenne des lettres de 0,2 cm. 


1 - 4Q157 fragment 1 i = Jb 3,4-8 


ON? $ À: 
NY DYS NN 5 sop yay by YaN] ? 
mw ama G 1° 

RD RNA xb 7 ] 4 

n[29 2519 wnn? 1? 


(1) Voir J.T. Milik, « V Targum de Job 157 », in Qumrân Grotte 4 II. - I. Archéo- 
logie par R. de Vaux, II. Tefillin, Mezuzot et Targums (4Q128-4Q0157) par J.T. Milik, 
DJD VI (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1977), p. 90. K. Beyer, Die aramdischen Texte vom 
Toten Meer (Göttingen : Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1984), ne s’occupe que du frg. 1, de 
même The Dead Sea Scrolls Study Edition. Volume One 1Q1-4Q273, ed. by F. Garcia 
Martinez & E.J.C. Tigchelaar (Leiden - New York - Köln : Brill, 1997), 302-305. 
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Notes de lecture : 


— Ligne 1 : Au-dessus des deux nun, ligne 2, trace de trait fin tiré à 
gauche touchant presque l’axe du alef, pour lamed ou mem, puis extrémités 
typiques de l’axe de alef 

— Ligne 4: Sur la photographie B-358468, reste du haut de la partie 
centrale d’un alef, puis traces de yod et plus clairement de he et de alef, lecture 
assurée. (2) 

— Ligne 5 : Lecture certaine de het. 


Traduction 

! 4 et que] ne[] 

2 [brille |pas{ sur lui l'aurore 5 que s’installe sur ]lui le nuage 

ail 6 aux jours d’une année 

t ? cette nuit-l]à soit 

ai ® °Oue s’obscurcissent les étoiles du crépus|cule, 
Commentaire 


— Ligne 1 : Les restes peuvent être lus Jm’[ ou Jl’ [, comme yw]m’[ 
est en début du verset 4 absent de quelques manuscrits grecs (B ++), il 
paraît plus recommandé de lire ]/’[ qui peut appartenir à plusieurs 
possibilités : gb]/’[, ’[, mn l'IT, et w]l’[, le début du verset 3,4b. 

— Ligne 2 : Les restes traduisent la finale de 3,5a, mais le subs- 
tantif araméen est à l’état emphatique contrairement à l’hébreu sans 
article. 

— Ligne 3 : Restes de la fin de 3,6a. 

— Ligne 4 : La lecture assurée de hhw]’ yh’ rattache ces restes à 
3,7a de l’hébreu pour restaurer vraisemblablement le mot /yly’. 

— Ligne 5 : La seule lettre conservée est sujette à restauration. 
Milik a proposé de restaurer mdn]h comme traduction de l’hébreu nspw 
qu’il compare à nwgh’ ddnh du syriaque, pour 3,9aa. (3) Beyer propose 
mmjh « du crépuscule ». (4) Toutefois, le souhait du v. 9 que s’obscur- 
cissent les étoiles s’accommode mieux du crépuscule où les étoiles com- 
mencent à briller avec la venue de la nuit, ainsi le grec B, que de l’aube 
où les étoiles pâlissent d’elles-mêmes avec la venue de la lumière. 


(2) Milik, cit., p. 90, ne lit pas ces restes. Beyer, op. cit., p. 284, propose de lire 
et de restaurer hd]wh, mais lecture impossible avec le alef qui suit. Garcia Martinez & 
Tigchelaar, op. cit., p. 302, ne lisent que les restes des lignes 2 et 3. 

(3) Milik, cit., p. 90. P. Dhorme, Le livre de Job, Etudes Bibliques (Paris : Gabalda, 
21926), p. 26, rappelle que nsp en hébreu peut signifier « crépuscule et aube », et il retient 
le sens de « aube » comme le syriaque. 

(4) Beyer, op. cit., p. 284, propose mm]h « du crépuscule ». A Hebrew and English 
Lexicon of the Old Testament, by F. Brown, S.R. Driver and A.A. Briggs (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1968), p. 676a, classe Jb 3,9 sous «evening twilight», ce qui parait 
plus logique dans ce contexte. 
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2 - 40157 fragments 1 ii + 2 = Jb 4,16-5,6 


[Nbr 16 0 

[ min TIR ! 

[ 18 PTS NTON Ja win!” 2 

[ 19 Dw npon 3 

[ 20 ] x559) + 

[ Nor! pai Nady? paw jana apa > 
[N°2 p yo ya NE 777°] gnana Ki pova 6 

[ NONIP 1707... NTT DV] 920 ROM? pan 7 

[ja 72 perv 4 ponz aan] RN? no nya yam min mine À 
9 


[Px Pa psn 7 Pvac. yan 2 wespNM Pry] 
[nee pr  pasbnioom [ Pl a 
bay Mas ND INNATIN [YO NIDY 79 pps NP] !! 


Notes de lecture 


— Ligne 1 : Après alef, le tracé peut convenir à kaf ou à nun, mais très 
difficilement à bet, à sade ou à mem (Beyer). Un point d’encre à l’extrémité 
de la base ne peut appartenir à un jambage vu la tête du kaf. Une lecture ’n[kyr 
(proposition(?) de Milik, suivi par Garcfa Martinez & Tigchelaar) est à exclure 
pour une séquence nun-kaf. 

— Ligne 2 : Contrairement à l’édition et à Garcia Martinez & Tigchelaar, 
on doit clairement lire mn avant la cassure. 

— Ligne 3 : Le premier waw a un tracé de yod, puis jambage de waw à la 
cassure. 

— Ligne 4: La trace d’encre devrait être celle de la crosse de waw au 
jambage disparu dans les écailles à la marge de droite. Milik propose dalet(?) 
sans doute influencé par l’hébreu et le syriaque, de même Garcia Martinez & 
Tigchelaar, mais sans traces de cette large lettre dans la marge. 

— Ligne 5 : Le yod est de lecture assurée. 

— Ligne 6 : Des traces d’encre assurent la lecture bet-het-kaf-mem-taw-alef, 
bhkmt’. Puis une trace d’encre au-dessus du kaf, ligne 7, peut convenir au nun. 

— Ligne 7 : Le premier taw est partiellement lisible. À la cassure, crosse 
de qof. 

— Ligne 8 : La lecture de cette ligne a fait difficulté. Milik a lu en pointant 
les lettres drs‘ m[w]‘h et Beyer rsy‘ ....[ sans pointer les lettres. (5) Les photo- 
graphies B-358468/9 demandent de lire ddm' b'h, (mem puis bet seuls pos- 
sibles), et à la cassure vraisemblablement le jambage droit de alef avec apex. 

— Ligne 9 : De maigres restes de la tête de res, puis gof-nun final, un 
espace blanc, waw-he-taw-qof-dalet, probable tête de yod, puis Sin-waw, puis 
bet-yod, puis taw-res- ‘ain, et vacat. (6) 


(5) Beyer, op. cit., p. 284, et a traduit «Und Ich sah einen Frevler [». Garcia 
Martinez & Tigchelaar, op. cit., p. 304, suivent Milik pour drs. 

(6) Cette séquence n’a pas été lue par l’éditeur ni par Beyer ni par Garcia Martinez 
& Tigchelaar, op. cit., p. 304. 
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— Ligne 10 : Hampe de /amed sous le taw, et sur le frg. 2 1 qui est à 
placer dans cette ligne, (7) aprés un vacat, lire waw-yod (difficilement he), puis 
nun, partie de samek et coude du kaf. 

— Ligne 11 : Au fre. 2 2, la lecture ]’dmt’[ est certaine. 


Traduction de Jb 4,16—5,6 araméen : 


[is We [//ne] recon[nus pas sa figure ...] 

2 17Est-il un homme plus [juste] que [Dieu ... ? !8...] 

3 et à [ses] anges. Z? impute ... '°...] 

4 et dans la poussière [... 7°...] 

5 et sans nomb[re d’années(?) ils périssent à jamais *'...] 
6 


ils meurent, et privés de la sagesse ? [>'Appelle-|do[nc et vers lequel 
des saints] 

7 te tourneras-tu ? vacat 7N’est-ce pas un insensé que tu[e la colère, et un 
sot que fait mourir la jalousie ?] 

8 Et moi, j'ai vu que criait un suppliant et j’ai maudit [sa] p[lace aussitô(?). 
4Ses fils seront sans] 

°? salut vacat et ils ont été condamnés à une(/la) porte ! vacat [ Ce que les 
affamés ont récolté, ils mangeront] 


10 [et les LI ] vacat et [on] 
versera [aux assoiffés(?) leur Parce que] 

11 [ne sort pas du sol et de ]la terre[ ne germe pas la peine. 
Commentaire 


— Ligne 1 : Les restes conservés traduisent l’hébreu wl’ ’kyr mr’hw, 
le verbe est bien attesté en araméen, ici au ’af'el. La négation wi’ devait 
être lue à la ligne précédente. 

— Ligne 2 : Le verset 17 commence par une interrogation h- comme 
l’hébreu, puis l’araméen mn lit une comparaison entre l’homme et Dieu 
au sujet de la justice comme le syriaque contrairement au grec évavtiov. 
Comparer m’ ysdq en 11010 25,4 à restaurer ensuite. 

— Ligne 3 : La ligne commence avec 4,18b « et à [ses] anges » 
comme en hébreu, en grec et en syriaque, mais différent du targum de 
Jonathan. 

— Ligne 4 : La traduction araméenne a changé(?) la structure du 
passage en lisant la coordination et non le relatif devant le complément. 

— Ligne 5 : Milik propose de restaurer wmn bly mny[h, « et sans 
celui qui procure du repos » pour traduire l’hébreu mbly m$ym qui fait 
difficulté. Beyer propose de restaurer wmn bly mny[n «und ohne Zahl[». 
Dans un contexte d’une vie brève accordée à l’homme, poussière, qui 
du matin au soir est broyé, on comprendrait assez bien une restauration 


(7) Le fragment 2 est non identifié dans l’édition, Milik, cit., p. 90, par Beyer, 
op. cit., p. 284. 
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wmn bly mny[n Snyn l'Im yhwbdwn « et sans un nomb[re d’années, 
ils périssent à jamais ». (8) Le manuscrit est le seul à user de la coor- 
dination a wmn bly, alors que le TM et les autres versions ont une 
juxtaposition. 

— Ligne 6 : Le début de la ligne traduit verbalement le v. 4,21b 
hébreu. Le verset devait commencer par |’interrogation négative hl’... 
à la ligne précédente. La trace d’encre pourrait être celle du nun médian 
de Jn[’ pour lire ainsi le début du v. 5,1 : gry Jn[’ h’yty ‘nh lk « Appelle 
Jdofne, y a-t-il quelqu’un qui te réponde ? » 

— Ligne 7 : Le verbe bgh en 11 QtgJb 36,25 traduit l’hébreu nbt, 
et en 4Qtg/b 5,1 il traduit l’hébreu pnh, pour signifier « tourner son 
regard ». Après un vacat le verset 2 commence par une interrogation 
négative, dont le sujet est traduit en grec par òpyń que l’araméen rend 
par rwgz’, ainsi aussi le syriaque et le targum. Un hémistiche parallèle 
complète le verset. 

— Ligne 8 : Lire au mieux w’nh hzyt ddm' b‘h witt I’[trh de 5,3. (9) 
Le verset 3 commence par une coordination absente du TM et du 
targum, mais présente en syriaque, voir è du grec qui lit un pluriel. 
Excepté les deux premiers mots, la suite est sans parallèle, seul le début 
du deuxième hémistiche suit le TM ainsi que les versions, en restaurant 
sans doute btkyp « aussitôt » à la fin. 

— Ligne 9 : La distance à la marge ne permet pas de restaurer 
deux grandes lettres telles que [mplrqn d’une part (10) et, d’autre part, 
le manuscrit détache la préposition mn du substantif (voir ligne 2) auto- 
risant de restaurer uniquement [pw]rqn et de reporter la préposition à 
la fin de la ligne 8, même orthographe qu’en //Q/0 frg. 14 5 à lire 
pwrlqny = Jb 30,15. L’araméen devrait suivre le TM en 5,4a en restau- 
rant yrhgwn bnwhy mn] à la ligne 8, verbe à l’inaccompli, puisque en 
4b le verbe est au parfait hetpe ‘el, non à l’inaccompli comme en hébreu, 
en syriaque et dans le targum. (11) La suite est de lecture assurée, mais 
le sens de 5,4b diffère du TM. La lecture htgdy$w paraît la seule pos- 
sible au sens de « être mis à part, être condamné ». Le traducteur a com- 
pris une mise à part/une condamnation à la porte (de la ville) où est rendue 


(8) Voir dans le même sens le targum mn dlyt mšwy lhwn ’rk’. Beyer, op. cit., 
p. 284, lit ainsi et traduit «] und ohne Zahl [», lecture retenue par Garcia Martinez & 
Tigchelaar, op. cit., p. 305. 

(9) D. Shepherd, «What’s in a Name? Targum and Taxonomy in Cave 4 at Qumran», 
Journal for the study of the pseudepigrapha 17 (2008) 189-206, p. 193, accepte la lecture 
de la ligne de l’édition, et en tire une conclusion pour les différentes traductions de 
l’hébreu ’wyl par r$y' mais le texte du manuscrit est différent. R.I. Vasholz, «4QTargum 
Job versus 11QTargum Job», RdQ 41 (1982) p. 109, soulignant les différences orthogra- 
phiques entre les deux targums qumraniens, seule est à retenir le relatif d- à la ligne 8. 

(10) Ainsi Milik, cit., p. 90 et Beyer, op. cit., p. 284. 

(11) Malgré Shepherd, cit., p. 191-192. 
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la justice : en conséquence, il n’a pas traduit les deux derniers mots 
« et sans défenseur » présents dans le TM et les autres versions, qu’il 
a dû juger inutiles après une condamnation comme le suggère le vacat. 
L'expression by tr' est pour btr', « à une porte », littéralement ‘une 
maison de porte’. 

— Ligne 10 : Le lamed peut appartenir soit au verbe y’k]/[wn, à 
un autre verbe y]/[ghwn ou à la négation ’]/[ (voir le grec) ou à une 
préposition. La compréhension reste difficile. Après un vacat, le verbe 
wynks[wn devrait commencer le v. 5,5b à compléter peut-être par /shyn 
(voir 71010 - Jb 22,7), le verset étant au pluriel contrairement au TM. 

— Ligne 11 : Est préservé le début du deuxième hémistiche du 
v. 5,6b, faisant pendant à mn ‘pr’ de 5,6a. L’hébreu ’wn du TM en 5,6a 
a compris « la peine/la fatigue » de même le grec kdm0c\ddbvy (B/Sym), 
mais le syriaque et le targum ont traduit « le mensonge », il est impos- 
sible de savoir comment a lu le traducteur de 40157. Avec wmn ’dmt’ 
en 5,6b le manuscrit appuie wm’dmh du TM, du syriaque et du targum, 
non le grec && Opé@v ou le latin de montibus. 


Ainsi lus malgré des passages mal conservés et non assurés, les 
maigres restes de cette copie ne sont pas sans intérét comme témoins 
du texte de ces passages de Job. La traduction araméenne semble rendre 
compte de quelques variantes soit de la Vorlage hébraique ou de com- 
préhensions divergentes de l’hébreu. Il est aussi à noter qu’une version 
du targum rabbinique partage plusieurs mots avec ce manuscrit. (12) 
Mais les restes de 40157 en font une traduction araméenne assez litté- 
rale, ainsi qu’il apparaît dans ces quelques versets de Jb 3 à 5, plus que 
celle du targum rabbinique plus tardif avec des expansions et des inter- 
polations sur les vues eschatologiques du monde à venir et du grand 
jugement, e.g. en 5,4. (13) En cela il rejoint plusieurs fois la traduction 
grecque et même syriaque, même s’il est impossible de connaître le 
texte hébreu de base qui pouvait être aussi quelque peu différent du TM 
reçu. Il est encore à relever les nombreux vacat dans cette petite portion 
de texte préservé, des blancs qui ne correspondent pas aux coupures 
massorétiques et qui supposent une autre structure des hémistiches. (14) 


(12) Plusieurs des mots préservés se retrouvent dans un manuscrit du targum 
de Job, voir L. Diez Merino, Targum de Job. Ediciôn Principe del Ms. Villa-Amil n. 5 
de Alfonso de Zamora, Biblia Poliglota Complutense. Tradicién sefardi de la Biblia 
Aramea IV,2 (Madrid : Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas Instituto 
«Francisco Suárez», 1984), p. 128-130, mais moins nombreux dans le targum de 
Jonathan Ben Uzziel. 

(13) Shepherd, cit., p. 203, est d’un avis différent, et hésite même à qualifier cette 
traduction de targum. On peut ne pas le suivre. 

(14) E. Kutsch, «Die Textgliederung im hebräischen [jobbuch sowie in 4QTeJob 
und in 11QTgJob», BZ Neue Folge 27 (1983) 221-228, p. 228, relève les vacat entre 
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Enfin, il est évident que ces fragments du 1* siècle ne sont qu’une copie 
du targum et non l'original, et ils ne présagent en rien de la date de la 
traduction araméenne, qui peut être bien plus ancienne, comme c’est le 
cas de 77010 - 11QTargum Job. (15) Lui était-elle contemporaine ? 


Émile PUECH 
CNRS-Paris & EBAF-Jérusalem 


les versets 5,1-2 et 5,4-5, mais on ne peut pas en déduire que la copie opère réguliè- 
rement ainsi entre chaque “verset”, voir le vacat en 5,5. 

(15) Voir E. Puech, « Le livre de Job à Qumrân », in Angelo Passaro - Giuseppe 
Bellia (edd.), The Book of Job. Studies in Tradition, Redaction, and Theology (Trapani : 
Il Pozzo di Giobbe, 2020) (à paraître). 


FILLING GAPS IN 4QNARRATIVE AND 
POETIC COMPOSITION: 
ANOTHER FRAGMENT OF 4Q373A 


N 2004 I discovered that the textual remains of the hitherto uniden- 

tified fragments PAM 43.680 frags. 1-3 corresponded to several lines 

of the work published as 4QNarrative and Poetic Composition, 
which is attested in 2Q22, 4Q371, 4Q372, and 4Q373. (1) Since these 
PAM 43.680 fragments do not belong to any of those manuscripts, they 
would derive from a fifth manuscript of the work, to be referred to as 
4Q373a (4QNarrative and Poetic Composition’). (2) Virtually all the 
words on these 4Q373a fragments were already known from the text 
of 4Q372 1 9-14 and 4Q371 1a-b 7-13. Unfortunately, the reading of 
PAM 43.680 frag. 1 line 3, which would help restoring the text of the 
end of 4Q372 1 11, was barely legible apart from the last word. I ten- 
tatively restored amy pop mawn oan, “and fools were contemplat- 
ing disgrace against them,” but Elisha Qimron offered an easier reading 


(1) Eibert Tigchelaar, “On the Unidentified Fragments of DJD XXXII and 
PAM 43.680: A New Manuscript of 4QNarrative and Poetic Composition, and 
Fragments of 4Q13, 4Q269, 4Q525 and 4QSb (?),” RevQ 21/83 (2004): 477-85, 
esp. 481-83. The manuscripts 4Q371—4Q373 (4QNarrative and Poetic Composition**) 
have been published by Eileen Schuller and Moshe Bernstein in Qumran Cave 4: 
XXVIII Miscellanea, Part 2, ed. Bernstein et al., Discoveries in the Judaean Desert 
28 (Oxford: Clarendon, 2001), 151-204. For 2Q22, then still named “Un apocryphe 
de David (?),” cf. the edition by Maurice Baillet in Les ‘petites grottes’ de Qumran: 
Exploration de la falaise; Les grottes 2Q, 3Q, 5Q, 6Q, 7Q à 100; Le rouleau de 
cuivre, Discoveries in the Judaean Desert of Jordan 3 (Oxford: Clarendon, 1962), 
81-82. For a composite edition of the five manuscripts, with new readings and the 
identification of the overlap between 4Q372 frag. 4 and 4Q373 frag. 1, cf. Elisha 
Qimron, The Dead Sea Scrolls: The Hebrew Writings, Vol. 2 (Jerusalem: Yad Ben- 
Zvi, 2013), 77-83. 

(2) As included in Emanuel Tov, Revised Lists of the Texts from the Judaean 
Desert (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 47, though with the addition: “(temp. name).” 
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om>y mawr oan, “and fools were dwelling on them (sc. the moun- 
tains).” (3) 

Neither I, nor Qimron, nor other studies, considered the possibility 
that PAM 43.680 frag. 4 also derives from the same manuscript. The 
high quality photograph of PAM 43.680 on the IAA website shows that 
the surface of the fragment is identical to that of frags. 1-3. (4) The 
hand is plausibly the same, even though there are not enough letter 
samples to compare the script of the fragments with full confidence. 
It was most presumably on the basis of the similarity of hand and skin 
that these fragments were placed together, all four on PAM 43.680, 
and frags. 24 already on PAM 43.163 (upper left). The association of 
the fragments is also textually supported, since frag. 4 fits in the same 
lines as frags. 1, 2, and 3. 


PAM 43.680 


4 4Q373a 


The transcription of PAM 43.680 frag. 4 (4Q373a frag. 2) that was 
given by the editors of the fragment (5) should be somewhat revised, 
and I read the following: 


Jo [ Jos) of 1 
Jèan [pa NI 2 
tor a [ 3 


(3) Qimron, The Hebrew Writings, Vol. 2,78. This paper follows Qimron’s reading 
because it is textually more straightforward, not because it makes a better sense of the 
traces on PAM 43.680 frag. 1 line 3. 

(4) The new IAA color photograph shows that its color is identical to frag. 1, 
while frag. 3 has turned much darker. 

(5) Dana M. Pike and Andrew C. Skinner, Qumran Cave 4, XXIII: Unidentified 
Fragments, Discoveries in the Judaean Desert 33 (Oxford: Clarendon, 2001), 148-49. 
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If this fragment is placed to the left of PAM 43.680 frag. 2 
(4Q373a frag. 1), then there is a possible overlap of line 3 aman 1D 
with the text of 4Q372 1 11 an~n >, while the text of line 2 sup- 
plies part of the end of 4Q372 1 i 10. On the basis of this textual iden- 
tification with 4Q372 1 9-11 one may also propose readings for the 
uncertain letters of line 1 of the fragment, and tentatively restore some 
of the gaps. This then could result in the following transcription of 
4Q373a 1—4 lines 1-3: (6) 


[bor For ar a rns aw aly tm nay D [apta [pwn |mwy> 1 
Loan MŽ x a [a imp oain [bho xh? Asa 2 
alapi ólaim oban am manaw amann a [vac ói 3 


to do justice and righteousness, and [ ] to be together with his two broth- 
ers. And in all this, Joseph was hurled into lands that were not his, and 
all the captives were taken among a foreign nation, and dispersed in all 
the world. All their mountains were desolate of them, and fools were 
dwelling on them 


The reading of the first line is the most uncertain one, since only 
waw-sade is certain, and a reconstruction on the basis of these two 
letters would seem audacious. However, on the basis of 4Q372 1 23 
which reads 7p7]3) vaw niwy> ox (“And I will arise to do jus- 
tice and righteousness”), one may tentatively suggest the same phrase 
ñpT$ ypwn niwy here, (7) especially since the other traces are com- 
patible with this reading. (8) 

According to my placement of PAM 43.680 4, (9) line 2 explains that 
Joseph was hurled into lands “which are/were not his,” i.e., “foreign” 
(1) 815), rather than into lands “which he did not know” (y7]° x). (10) 
The latter was suggested by the edition of 4Q372 1 10, probably on 


(6) From right to left, PAM 43.680 frags. 2, 4, 3, and 1, also to be referred to as 
4Q373a frags. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

(7) For the phrase P73) vbw” or APIS) Ewa, see also 4Q372 18 3. This phrase, 
which is relatively common in the Hebrew Bible (26x), is very rare in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (apart from 4Q372 only in 11Q5 26:11). 

(8) Left top and part of the base of tet; downstroke of dalet. The new IAA colour 
photograph of Plate 71 shows that on the place where one would expect traces of gop 
(of 77731), the upper layer of the skin has been lost. 

(9) The main challenge is the exact arrangement of the four fragments, and map- 
ping the text of 4Q371 and 4Q372 (and the reconstructions) on these four 4Q373a 
fragments. This could result in lines of somewhat uneven length. In the transcription 
given above, a tentative match is given of two of the traces of PAM 43.680 frag. 3 2, 
but the first trace of this line, if ink, has been ignored. 

(10) The minimal remaining trace read as yod, could also fit part of the hook of 
lamed. 
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the basis of Jer 22:28 “cast away in a land that they do not know,” (11) 
and adopted by me and Qimron. With the reading 1 N mana, the 
expression is intertextually related to Gen 15:13, “Then the LORD said 
to Abram, “Know this for certain, that your offspring shall be aliens in 
a land that is not theirs (an? XY ÿN2), and shall be slaves there, and 
they shall be oppressed for four hundred years.” Here the singular 1° is 
used, as a reference to “Joseph,” even though he symbolizes the exiled 
nothern tribes. And, whereas Gen 15:13 relates specifically to the land 
of Egypt, here a plural is used to refer to the different lands of exile of 
the northern tribes. 

The words following % in line 2 fill partially a gap in the other 
manuscripts, which Qimron had restored to a DNDN YKIW, (12) recon- 
structing a5 57 as parallel to the following 2°X5X(1)5% because 299 
and YD&8D are used together in Job 16:12. However, rather than “Israel,” 
the fragment has here ]Wn [Y], and the following words should prob- 
ably match the scant traces of PAM 43.680 frag. 3 line 2. A word begin- 
ning with ]w37 can be restored in different ways. For example, since 
CD 14:15 refers to be taken captive (naw nifal) by a foreign nation, one 
might tentatively restore here a nifal participle mawn, “the captives” 
(but other texts, such as 4Q385a 18 i 3, prefer a gal passive participle 
amaw or D°N22). A more common and idiomatic restoration would be 
oNwin, typically referring to the remnant after exile. The word should 
be followed by one with a /amed at or close to the beginning, and the 
tentative reconstruction o]*[m1p]° (or åPmp]’) aims to restore a partici- 
ple. For the passive np?, “to be taken (into captivity),” see Jer 48:46. 

The remaining text of line 3 overlaps with the text of 4Q372 1 11, 
be it with the morphological variant "9797 rather than "97 with suffix 
(for which cf. also Deut 8:9). 

Since 4Q372 preserves the most extensive text of these lines, it is 
helpful to place the text of the 4Q373a fragments, including PAM 43.680 
frag. 4, in a transcription of 4Q372 1 lines 9-11 (13) (with PAM 43.680 
1-3 single underlined and PAM 43.680 4 double underlined): 


[ 1 apaswa mw)yo nas DTT ox by NUM wy TP ATT ON PN 9 
[pmp avis You]? xo mista Dove yor m n VAR way 7m ara? 10 
[amy mw obah ann av amon bo msasa) ban Donna 11 


(11) Cf. also Jer 16:13 “Therefore I will hurl you out of this land into a land that 
neither you nor your ancestors have known” (ONYT NY WR PANT Yy). In both Jer 22:28 
and 16:13 the verb ‘nv, “hurl,” is used similarly to our work. 

(12) Qimron, Hebrew Writings, Vol. 2, 78, reading XY MSN Yo 101 AT 7221 
oypspn ban bom 5x2 22 [a DID bx ow yo], “And in all this, Joseph was hurled 
into lands he did not k[now, and Israel was shattered] among a foreign nation, and 
dispersed in all the world.” 

(13) Based on Qimron, 78. 
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This presentation of the lines of 4Q372 with the evidence of 
4Q373a shows clearly the main contribution of PAM 43.680 frag. 4, 
namely that it helps to fill part of the gaps at the end of 4Q372 1 9 
and 10. (14) 


Eibert TIGCHELAAR 
KU Leuven 


(14) Publication of the figure of the four fragments: Courtesy of the Leon Levy 
Dead Sea Scrolls Digital Library: Israel Antiquities Authority. I wish to thank Eileen 
Schuller for her comments on an earlier draft of this paper. The author is also a Research 
Associate of the University of Pretoria. 


RECENSIONS 


Jan Joosten, Daniel Machiela, Jean-Sébastien Rey (eds.), The Recon- 
figuration of Hebrew in the Hellenistic Period: Proceedings of 
the Seventh International Symposium on the Hebrew of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls and Ben Sira at Strasbourg University, June 2014, 
STDJ 124 (Leiden: Brill, 2018). Pp. vi + 282. ISBN 978-90-04- 
36677-0. € 110.00 / $ 132.00. 


It is quite evident that Qumran Hebrew deserves its very own place as 
a sub-discipline within the wider field of (Biblical) Hebrew study. The inertia 
that this sub-field has picked up in recent years has, at least in part, been due 
to the International Symposia on the Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Ben 
Sira, which, since 1995, have served as a forum for ongoing discussion about 
the linguistic features of the Hebrew texts found at Qumran. This particular 
volume constitutes the proceedings of the Seventh International Symposium 
held in Strasbourg from June 22-25, 2014. 

Interest in the multiplicity of Hebrew traditions of the Middle Ages and 
those from antiquity has been growing in recent years. Indeed, scholarship is 
beginning to distance itself from the (perhaps only subconscious) view that sees 
Tiberian Hebrew and Biblical Hebrew as interchangeable terms. The four-year 
gap between the 2014 symposium and its publication was even witness to the 
Handbook of Biblical Hebrew (R. Garr and S. Fassberg [eds.], Winona Lake, 
IN: Eisenbrauns, 2016), a two-volume work which brings together a wide array 
of Biblical Hebrew traditions side-by-side. All of this is to say that, while it 
may have been possible in the past, scholars of Biblical Hebrew can no longer 
afford to ignore the multiplicity and diversity of traditions from the medieval 
and ancient periods. It is no surprise, then, that the language tradition(s) of the 
Qumran scrolls should hold a monumental place among those of antiquity. The 
present volume is therefore a very welcome contribution in this ever-growing 
sub-discipline of (Biblical) Hebrew studies. 

The book itself contains fourteen papers on a variety of topics, all of them 
linguistic in one way or another. Although a number of the papers argue per- 
suasively for one particular linguistic point or another, a surprising number of 
them conclude by leaving the reader with a significant degree of uncertainty, 
or they do not include a concluding section at all (e.g., Muraoka). In the view 
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of the present reviewer, this is not due to any sort of scholarly laziness, but 
rather due to the carefulness of the authors’ analysis. In fact, the authors repeat- 
edly emphasize just how tenuous linguistic arguments can be when dealing with 
diverse and fragmentary sources like the Dead Sea Scrolls and Ben Sira. Though 
arranged in alphabetical order by author’s name in the volume, the papers can be 
re-grouped into the following four categories: (i) lexicography, (ii) phonology/ 
morphology, (iii) syntax, and (iv) diachrony and/or general linguistic profile. 

To the first category (lexicography) belong the papers of Bar-Asher 
(ch. 1), Mizrahi (ch. 8), and Rendsburg (ch. 11). Bar-Asher weaves philological 
analysis with historical theology as he traces the reception of the phrase mm 
mann WN ‘the LORD is a man of war’ (Exod. 15.3) from the Song of the Sea 
all the way to the Amoraic period, showing the hesitance of later generations 
to use WN as an appellation for God. Mizrahi unties the philological knot that 
has long encompassed the Qumran Hebrew phrase 523 %5) ‘body parts’, find- 
ing in it an Aramaic loan specific to the register of apotropaic texts. Rendsburg 
re-examines the possible etymologies of the DSS Hebrew word vwyt ‘youth; 
young man’ (Hebrew Yup pattern, Aramaic NYY, Greek Cntyt1¢), eventually 
favoring the native-Hebrew etymology. 

To the second category (phonology/morphology) belong the papers of 
Fassberg (ch. 3), Reymond (ch. 13), and Yuditsky and Ariel (ch. 14). Fassberg 
reconsiders the typical explanation of the loss of gutturals and subsequent gem- 
ination in Samaritan Hebrew, crediting compensatory lengthening and quantita- 
tive metathesis, rather than guttural assimilation, for the secondary gemination. 
Reymond considers the possible attestations of a 3Ms ñ- (as opposed to +) 
suffix in the various manuscript witnesses of Ben Sira, identifying a small selec- 
tion of cases in which Ben Sira appears to attest to this typologically archaic 
suffix. Yuditsky and Ariel survey the numerous apparent instances of W <— x 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls, arguing that such interchanges reflect an allophonic 
realization of sade—normally /ts/ or /s‘/—as a voiceless postalveolar affricate 
[č] (or [tf]. 

To the third category (syntax) belong the papers of Eskhult (ch. 2), 
Holmstedt (ch. 4), and Novick (ch. 10). Eskhult traces the development of the 
qatal and yigtol forms from Biblical Hebrew into Qumran Hebrew, arguing 
that the classical functions of we-gatal and wayyiqtol have mostly faded out 
of non-archaizing language. After calling attention to the lack of comprehensive 
descriptions of Qumran Hebrew syntax, Holmstedt suggests that we begin work 
on a descriptive grammar of each substantial text from the Qumran scrolls. 
Naturally, his current grammar on the War Scroll (1QM) serves as a prescrip- 
tive model for this endeavor. Novick surveys the various particles and words 
used in a fortiori argumentation, beginning with biblical "3 AK ‘all the more so’ 
and ending with its eventual replacement in rabbinic tm Yp ‘all the more so’ 
(literally: ‘light/unimportant and heaviness/importance’). 

To the fourth, and largest, category (diachrony and/or the general linguis- 
tic profile of Qumran Hebrew) belong the papers of Hornkohl (ch. 5), Joosten 
(ch. 6), Machiela (ch. 7), Muraoka (ch. 9), and Rey (ch. 12). Hornkohl shows 
that, although there are many cases in which differences between Tiberian and 
Qumran Hebrew point to the relatively more conservative profile of the former, 
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there are also numerous examples in which Qumran is (at least on the surface) 
typologically more archaic, such as the 3MP verbal form 19197", the 3Ms ending/ 
suffix W1—, and the gentilic suffix 2*—. Joosten presents a number of pieces 
of data that can help establish a division between the linguistic profiles of Late 
Biblical Hebrew and Qumran Hebrew (e.g., pseudo-classicisms, religious vocabu- 
lary, use of the participle), which otherwise exhibit a high degree of overlap and 
even chronological proximity. Machiela re-assesses the linguistic features and 
profile of Hebrew Tobit, arguing along the way in favor of an Aramaic original 
being translated into Hebrew rather than the reverse. Muraoka surveys a select 
number of recurring linguistically-significant variants (orthographic, phonologi- 
cal, and morphological) in the book of Psalms at Qumran, such as the digraph 
1) for consonantal waw, 1- as the 3Ms suffix on singular and plural nouns, the 
retention of the stem vowel in yigtol verbs (e.g., ayn), and binyan alternation 
(e.g., IND instead of n°5"). Rey points out a number of general problems with 
taking the Genizah manuscripts of Ben Sira as accurate reflectors of Hellenistic- 
period Hebrew, yet at the same time shows how a careful analysis of these 
sources can sometimes yield genuine linguistic data from antiquity. 

All in all, this is a very fine volume and constitutes a significant contribu- 
tion of many authors to the field of Qumran Hebrew studies. There are perhaps 
only two areas of lack—both are in connection with the title—that would have 
been nice to see included. First, the term “Hellenistic” is never explicitly defined. 
Are we to assume, as a classicist might, that the terminus of the period covered 
is the beginning of the Roman period in 37 BCE? Or, is the term “Hellenistic” 
used more generally to encompass the period in Palestine from the conquest 
of Alexander until the beginning of Byzantine control in 324 ce? Second, 
despite the intriguing title (The Reconfiguration of Hebrew in the Hellenistic 
Period), which might imply a substantial introductory or concluding chapter 
to flesh out the cumulative implications of the papers for shedding light on the 
transformation of Hebrew during the Hellenistic period, readers are left to con- 
nect the dots and paint a picture for themselves. Nevertheless, this is an excel- 
lent volume that deserves concerted attention from (Biblical) Hebrew scholars, 
especially those dealing specifically with Qumran and/or the Hellenistic-Roman 
periods. 


Benjamin KANTOR 


Mika S. Pajunen and Jeremy Penner (eds.), Functions of Psalms and 
Prayers in the Late Second Temple Period, Beihefte zur Zeit- 
schrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 486 (Berlin/New 
York: de Gruyter, 2017). Pp. ix + 506. ISBN 978-3-11-044774-3. 
€ 129.95 / US $ 149.99. 


The twenty articles of this volume are based on presentations delivered at 
two conferences, held in Copenhagen and Helsinki in 2015. As the title indi- 
cates, the aim is to illustrate the functions of psalms—the term “function” 
referring here to “the varied contexts in which psalms are employed and their 
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diverse purposes” (p. 2)—in ancient Israel and Jewish antiquity. The editors 
explicitly acknowledge multiple intentions and settings of psalms that include 
but are not limited to worship. 

The editors’ concise introduction is followed by Eileen Schuller’s over- 
view article on psalms, hymns, and prayers in late Second Temple Judaism. The 
essay presents the state-of-the-art in Qumran studies, introducing the reader to 
past developments and current conversations. The rest of the articles are divided 
into six thematic sections, each of which approaches ancient psalms and prayers 
from a specific angle. 

Part 1 focuses on human experiences and embodied religion, including 
four studies that reach beyond form-critical inquiries. The articles analyse the 
act of blessing in 1QS in light of cognitive theory (Jokiranta), the effects of 
curses in Psalms of Solomon (Werline), notions of self in Jewish texts from the 
Second Temple era (Newsom), and ritual mourning in Daniel’s prayer (Harkins). 
Regarding the scrolls, Jokiranta explores how agency is constituted in the coven- 
ant ceremony, while Newsom shows their relevance for the development of the 
western introspective self. 

Part 2 concentrates on penitential themes in three writings: Psalm 51, read 
in the context of the Axial Age thinking in the Persian era (Holt); 4QSapiential 
Work (4Q185), analysed with a focus on the themes of remembrance and 
repentance (Aadland); and the book of Lamentations, including its predeces- 
sors and afterlife (K6rting). Based on her survey of a Qumran “wisdom text,” 
Aadland argues that we should look for traces of prayer beyond strictly litur- 
gical texts, whereas Kôrting maps the long tradition of city laments from the 
ancient Near East to penitential prayer at Qumran. 

Part 3 shifts attention to materiality and ordering of ancient liturgical 
texts. The articles cover scribal features in Psalms scrolls from Qumran (Davis), 
the material reconstruction of 4Q511 (Angel), and a warning against identifying 
subgroups of psalms within the MT Psalter based on the use of certain idiom 
and themes (Willgren). Davis aptly argues that the Qumran scrolls are more 
than “text containers.” Angel, in turn, addresses the question of sequence 
which is surely significant in textual analysis, but often inaccessible because of 
the fragmentary nature of the Qumran finds. 

Part 4 contains two essays on psalms and prophecy. They discuss the 
evidence for psalms as prophetic texts in the Qumran scrolls (Hggenhaven) and 
two prophecy-related phenomena—the use of earlier psalms as prophecies and 
the composition of new psalms attesting to fresh prophetic expectations—in the 
Psalms of Solomon and the Barkhi Nafshi hymns (Pajunen). Both articles add 
to the debate on the role of prophecy in Second Temple Judaism, illuminating 
some of the ways in which the prophetic tradition not only persisted but was 
even vital at this period of time. 

Part 5 highlights issues of history and identity. Attention is paid to the 
rhetorical function of post-exilic psalms in the construction of group identity 
(Brettler); the representation of Israel’s history in historical psalms and their 
afterlife in selected texts from Qumran (Brooke); and the invoking of family ties 
in historical psalms of the Hebrew Bible (Klein). Combining textual analysis 
with reflections on memory and liturgy, Brooke shows that the reuse of earlier 
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materials is more than an intellectual game: the appropriation may shape and 
mark identities, or point to performative acts. 

Part 6 sheds light on the composition and use of psalms and prayers. The 
four articles analyse how the First Temple is imagined in Psalms 122 and 137, 
which originate from the Second Temple era (Berlin); how the author of Sirach 
draws on psalm genres as he keeps creating new poetry (Marttila); how Paul 
employs psalms and modifies them in Romans 3, in order to convince his audi- 
ence (Pulkkinen); and how the view of Philippians 2:6-11 as a Christological 
psalm emerged in the 20" century scholarship (Justnes). 

In spite of the selected focus on psalms and prayers, the collection of essays 
remains somewhat eclectic, as is typical of these kinds of volumes. As such, 
however, the book hopefully finds its way to the hands of many and prompts 
scholars to read beyond their own particular areas of expertise. It is especially 
delightful that many—though not all—of the articles bridge between Hebrew 
Bible studies and Qumran studies, a division that should not exist in the first 
place. Meanwhile, only a few of the articles examine Greek Jewish texts. All the 
writers are white and western, but it is encouraging that both sexes are equally 
represented. 

Since this brief review has underlined the volume’s relevance for the study 
of the Qumran scrolls, I should end with a note that it also raises many other 
issues worthy of attention. I found specifically attractive those essays that invite 
biblical scholars to leave their comfort zones and place ancient Hebrew and 
early Jewish writings in wider contexts of study, whether the question is about 
the Axial Age or the literary and cultural history of self-formation. 


Elisa UUSIMAKI 


Katell Berthelot, In Search of the Promised Land? The Hasmonean 
Dynasty between Biblical Models and Hellenistic Diplomacy, 
Journal of Ancient Judaism Supplements 24 (Göttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 2018). Pp. 494. Translated by Margaret Rigaud. 
ISBN 978-3-525-55252-0. $ 95.83. 


The original Hebrew text of the First Book of Maccabees did not survive, 
perhaps because Jews were not interested in preserving a dynastic history dedi- 
cated to promoting a line of rulers that did not even last a century. The fact 
that, to boot, the dynasty adopted Sadduceeism (a type of Judaism that was to 
be remembered as heretical) halfway into its history, may also have played a 
role. That the book survived at all, albeit in Greek, is due to its inclusion in the 
Septuagint. It is, therefore, somewhat ungrateful to complain that scholars and 
other readers typically come to 1 Maccabees with the expectation that it should 
be understood as a biblical book. Nevertheless, it is hardly one—if only because 
biblical books that focus on rulers are typically critical of them, whether from 
a prophetic point of view or a Deuteronomistic one. 

Given the context in which 1 Maccabees was preserved, it requires a 
serious effort, and willingness to see things as they are, to realize that the book is 
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not really at home in Sacred Scripture and should be catalogued, instead, among 
dynastic histories written to serve the interests of secular rulers. Realizing that 
is difficult even for readers who notice that the book nowhere mentions God 
(Theos) or the Lord (Kyrios), and that, after ch. 4, even “Heaven” is hardly men- 
tioned. The ease with which most readers who note those data, and other similar 
points (no miracles, apparitions, angels, resurrection, or sin-and-atonement; few 
prayers after ch. 4; martyrs are ineffectual and function as foils for the heroic 
rebels; high priests are characterized by military prowess [10:21] and wealth 
[16:11—12]), turn immediately to explaining them away, one way or another, 
rather than beginning by accepting them as prima facie evidence for a lack of 
interest in God, can be amazing, and is evidence for the effort that is needed to 
correct that approach. 

Katell Berthelot’s monograph makes a substantial contribution to that 
effort, by undermining a central element of the presumption that 1 Maccabees 
is at home in the Bible. That element is the assumption that the Hasmoneans, 
who rebelled against the Seleucids in the 160s BCE and successfully built up, 
by conquest, a state of their own, viewed themselves as latter-day Joshuas—and 
their wars of expansion, correspondingly, as fulfilling biblical notions of a holy 
war for the Promised Land. Instead of those concomitant notions, to which other 
books of the Bible lead readers of 1 Maccabees, the present volume offers a 
thesis that is quite easy to follow, in three logical stages spread over the book’s 
three Parts. 

First, negatively, Berthelot argues that the Hasmoneans, in their wars that 
expanded the borders of Judaea and eventually brought Palestine as a whole 
under their control, did not understand themselves as following the biblical model 
of conquering the Promised Land as Joshua once did. While they did compare 
themselves now and then to biblical heroes, such as David and Solomon, the 
particular notion of a Promised Land did not guide them. This argument is 
made, for the most part, on the basis of detailed study of relevant or poten- 
tially relevant parts of the Hasmoneans’ court history, 1 Maccabees, which 
do not support the notion. Next, still in Part 1, Berthelot contends, positively, 
especially on the basis of 1 Macc 15:33-35, that the Hasmoneans in fact 
justified their wars on the basis of a Hellenistic model, which pointed either 
to ancestral rights to territory or to rights endowed by victory in a just war. 
Finally, in a two-pronged third move, Berthelot surveys in Part 2 the evidence 
for Hasmonean history after the period covered by 1 Maccabees (i.e., for the 
most part, Josephus’s accounts of the Hasmoneans beginning with the end of 
Simon’s rule), which she terms “The Era of the Conquests,” and in Part 3 
some additional Jewish literature—several Qumran texts, the Psalms of Solomon, 
and rabbinic literature. The basic point of both surveys is that those sources too 
fail to bolster the notion that the Hasmoneans understood themselves (and/or 
presented themselves) as latter-day Joshuas conquering the Promised Land. 
Rather, as Berthelot summarizes, “[we do not find] discourse on the promised 
land, let alone the Holy Land or fatherland, anymore than on the need to recreate 
the Davidic kingdom [...] the policy of territorial expansion the Hasmoneans 
followed from Simon, and especially John Hyrcanus, onwards is described in 
pragmatic terms” (281). By the latter, Berthelot means, more or less, what 
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she quotes approvingly from Seth Schwartz: “they expanded because they 
could” (428). Moreover, since many of the texts surveyed in Part 3 bespeak 
opposition to the Hasmoneans, and especially to the most successful con- 
querors among them (John Hyrcanus and Alexander Yannai), they contribute 
to Berthelot’s basic case in a more general way by suggesting that ancient Jews 
who (as the authors of those texts) cared about the Bible often opposed the 
Hasmoneans. That reinforces the basic contention that the Hasmoneans were 
not concerned to guide their behavior by biblical models, nor even to present 
themselves as if they were. 

In general, this is quite a persuasive book. The negative part is especially 
convincing for, as noted at the outset, once the question is considered with open 
eyes it is not difficult to become convinced that it is a mistake to read the 
Hasmoneans’ dynastic history, 1 Maccabees, as if it were at home in the Bible. 
True, the tendency to read it that way is all the more natural because the book 
obviously uses biblical diction and biblical style. Nevertheless, careful read- 
ing of 1 Maccabees, giving attention both to what it does not say and to 
what it does, leads clearly to the conclusion that biblical models in general, and 
biblical notions of the Promised Land in particular, are not what governed the 
author’s agenda—nor, presumably, the agenda of the Hasmoneans, whose agent 
he was. Not infrequently biblical verses are echoed or alluded to in 1 Maccabees, 
whether meaningfully or as mere decoration, but the Promised Land notion was 
not one that attracted the author’s interest. 

That is especially clear insofar as, as Berthelot shows, 1 Maccabees 
never mentions the Promised Land, never attempts to define its borders, and 
never identifies any of the Hasmoneans’ enemies as Canaanites—who, as she 
emphasizes, are the only ones against whom the Bible mandates war of con- 
quest (Deut 20:16-18). Canaanites are mentioned only once in 1 Maccabees, in 
a passing identification of a woman whose ethnicity was of no interest (9:37), 
as Berthelot emphasizes (149-153). Moreover, as Berthelot notes (106-107), 
1 Maccabees ignores opportunities to comment on the biblical associations of 
the various sites and battlefields that it mentions, just as more generally it makes, 
despite some weak allusions, no real attempt to portray the Hasmoneans’ wars 
as holy wars a la Deuteronomy 20 nor, especially, as entailing herem, which 
is so prominent in the biblical accounts of Joshua’s campaigns. Note that in 
1 Macc 5:5, the only passage in the book in which herem might have been 
mentioned in the original Hebrew (Gve8epatioEv), the victims are the “Sons of 
Baian,” who are otherwise unknown. Moreover, note that, even apart from the 
possibility that they lived in Transjordan, beyond the borders of the Promised 
Land (Berthelot, 134-135), what is important here is that they are not defined as 
Canaanites and, on the contrary, a specific reason is given, in the preceding verse, 
to explain why Judas Maccabaeus attacked them. Indeed, concerning Joshua, 
Berthelot (102-109) notes quite correctly that, despite scholars’ assumptions 
and statements to the contrary, there is next to nothing in 1 Maccabees that 
recalls him. He is mentioned only once, at 2:55, in Mattathias’s deathbed 
speech. That verse is somewhat enigmatic, but for the present purpose suffice 
it to note that it makes no reference to conquest and that it mentions Joshua 
as only one entry in a long list of biblical heroes, with no attempt to draw any 
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special parallel between him and the Hasmoneans. Contrast 2:54, where Phinehas 
is characterized as “our father,” in order to remind readers of the Hasmoneans’ 
claim to the high priesthood. 

In this connection, I will refer to a study that appeared too late for 
Berthelot to relate to it: in a study published in 2017, Elchanan Reiner argued 
that 1 Maccabees’ account of Jonathan’s pre-battle supplication at 11:71 is mod- 
eled on Joshua’s at Josh 7:6. (1) This seems indeed to be likely, for both come 
in the wake of initial defeat and share the same basic elements: rending of 
garments, putting dust on the head, and prayer—followed by eventual victory. 
So, to that minor extent, Berthelot’s account of the failure of the book to allude 
to Joshua should be corrected. However, that correction entails a much more 
important observation, which significantly supports Berthelot’s basic thesis: 
although in the end both Joshua and Jonathan were victorious, God is frequently 
mentioned in the sequel in Joshua (chs. 7-8), as He who controls everything, 
but never in that in 1 Maccabees. On the contrary: the latter immediately goes 
on to say that Jonathan inferred from his victory not that God was on his side 
but, rather, that “the kairos” (moment) was “synergetic” (12:1), which in plain 
English amounts to Jonathan recognizing that he was having a lucky streak, was 
“on a roll.” Thus, even here, God is left out of the story—a point that corre- 
sponds to Berthelot’s basic case about what the Hasmoneans, as characterized 
by their official history, were really about. The same is the case for references 
to kairos at 9:10 (Judas’s death) and 15:33-34 as well. 

That last-named text is of central important for Berthelot’s case, and she 
devotes a whole chapter to it (161-185). That is because Simon’s speech, in 
which he rejects Antiochus VII’s demand that he give up some of his conquests, 
is often taken to bespeak the Promised Land notion. However, as Berthelot 
notes, Simon makes no reference to God or to any divine promise concerning 
the land. Rather, in rejecting Antiochus’s demand that he relinquish territories 
he had conquered, Simon insists that they were ancestral lands that, at some 
kairos, had been conquered by others while now, at a more congenial kairos, 
the Judeans had retaken them. Berthelot makes two main points: there is no 
reference to God or to promise, and the formulation of Simon’s response, which 
denies that he has “taken control” of others’ land and insists that instead it is his 
fathers’ (Ovte ...kekpatńkapev, GAAG Tis kÀnpovopiac TOV TATEPwV UV), 
parallels that of Antiochus himself at 15:3, which complains that others had 
taken control of his fathers’ kingdom (Kkatekpütnouv tig Baoikeias Tov 
TATEP@V uv). That means, first of all, that Simon’s response is conditioned 
by the context in the book, and is not an independent statement of ideology. 
Moreover, to the extent it bespeaks any larger notion, it is not that of a Promised 
Land but, rather, that it is legitimate to take control of land that once belonged 
to one’s fathers (cf. 1 Macc 10:52, 55 and 11:9). As Berthelot shows, on the 
basis of literary and epigraphic evidence (177-185), that notion was quite current 


(1) Elchanan Reiner, “The Battle of Qedesh on the Plain of Hatsor: On the Has- 
monean Roots of the Galilean Foundational Myth,” in Talmudic Transgressions: Engaging 
the Work of Daniel Boyarin (ed. Charlotte Elisheva Fonrobert et al.; JSJ Supplement 181; 
Leiden: Brill, 2017), 495-506. 
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in the Hellenistic world. That is, Simon shares Antiochus’s notion about what 
makes for a legitimate claim to territory, disagreeing with him only with regard 
to the facts of the particular case: Simon insists that Jerusalem is the patrimony 
of his fathers, not Antiochus’. Indeed, as Berthelot argues, the fact that Simon, 
according to the next verse (15:35), offered to pay restitution for Jaffa and 
Gezer means that he recognized they were not part of his ancestral territory. 
Had Simon (or the author of 1 Maccabees) been thinking in terms of the bibli- 
cal Promised Land there would have been no room for such a distinction, for 
there is no way those cities could have been assumed to be outside that biblical 
vision. 

For readers of the present journal it is, perhaps, especially apposite to 
relate to Berthelot’s discussion of Qumran evidence, in Part 3 of her volume. She 
reviews numerous 4Q texts (175, 339, 161, 339, 379, 390, 448, 471a, 522), along 
with the pesharim on Nahum and Habakkuk and the Temple Scroll, and, apart 
from those texts that are too fragmentary to be interpreted, she concludes that 
they either support her thesis or do not contradict it. The only exception is 
4Q47 la, a fragmentary text that apparently portrays the Hasmoneans as claiming 
they fight God’s wars. 

Most of Berthelot’s discussion of Qumran texts is, one way or another, in 
dialogue with the late Hanan Eshel’s The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Hasmonean 
State (2008); sometimes she follows it, sometimes she goes her own way. Note, 
especially, her detailed discussion of 4Q448, which concludes (in agreement 
with some predecessors) that most probably it condemns “King Jonathan.” 
Since she identifies that king as Alexander Yannai, the greatest Hasmonean 
conqueror, her interpretation of this text, which has religious Bible-readers con- 
demning the king, supports her basic thesis in a general way. So do her evident 
preference (see below) for seeing Yannai as the “Wicked Priest” of Pesher 
Habakkuk (as opposed to Eshel, who saw him as Jonathan, the brother of Judas 
Maccabaeus, two generations before Yannai and before the period of major 
conquests) and her observation that the Temple Scrolls revision of the “Law 
of the King (Deuteronomy 17//Temple Scroll, cols. 57-58) does not contem- 
plate wars of conquest of the Promised Land. 

The latter observation is particularly interesting insofar as it comes along 
with another one, of methodological import: as Berthelot notes, the Temple 
Scroll’s paraphrase (col. 62) of Deuteronomy 20 does not omit the laws of 
(“holy”) war that are set out there, but neither does it develop them. In contrast, 
its version of Deuteronomy 17’s “Law of the King” does indeed depart seri- 
ously, one way or another, from the biblical text. As she apparently argues in 
a footnote (369, n. 92), following Schiffman (2), it seems reasonable to draw 
historical conclusions from the deviations from the biblical Vorlage in the latter 
text, while not ascribing much importance to the fact that it failed to skip some- 
thing in another passage. Rewriting requires more effort than copying, and, 
therefore, testifies to more interest and commitment. 


(2) Lawrence H. Schiffman, The Courtyards of the House of the Lord: Studies on 
the Temple Scroll (ed. Florentino Garcia Martinez; Studies on the Texts of the Desert 
of Judah 75; Leiden: Brill, 2008), esp. 516-517. 
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Of course, there are plenty of points one could argue about; detailed 
volumes invite debate. Thus, for three: 


(a) There is something unsatisfying about locating the discussion of Pesher 
Habakkuk’s “wicked priest” in a chapter about Yannai but avoiding the 
question of his identity (388). 

(b) Although Berthelot accepts, in the end, that it is “probably correct” (353) 
that the accursed “man of Belial” mentioned in 4Q379 was John Hyrcanus, 
she raises doubts, along the way, as to whether it takes words of Josh 6:26 
the way they are used in the original. Namely, that verse uses “this city” 
of Jericho and mna 2% ys) AITO” M522 to refer to the death of two 
sons, but Berthelot, citing others, contemplates the possibility that 4Q379 
takes the former to refer to Jerusalem and the latter—to the sons’ partici- 
pation in the rebuilding of Jericho. In my opinion, there is little to say in 
support of either doubt, and it certainly seems to be overdone to conclude, 
as Berthelot does (349), that the usual reading, and interpretation about the 
sons, is in fact “not possible.” On the contrary, it is the other reading that 
is quite difficult to defend. It is based on Newsom’s reading of the text, but 
Newsom adduces no support for her assertion that the bet of 1Y85)...71322 
is a “bet of means,” (3) and indeed it seems to be extremely doubtful, 
given the fact that Josh 6:26 is explicitly alluded to at 1 Kings 16:34, which 
takes it, as Newsom admits, in its usually-assumed sense of “at the cost 
of.” The only consideration that occurs to me, which might justify reading 
a “bet of means,” is the simple fact that it is after this phrase that 4Q379 
reports that “they” built Jericho, so they were not dead. The latter, however, 
would be significant only if we assume both that (i) the text is describing 
events in their chronological order (and so it cannot mean that the sons 
died before they participated in building the city) and (ii) the plural subject 
implied by 113) 12w refers specifically to the sons and not to the “Son of 
Belial’s” men in general. I see no justification for either assumption that 
is SO cogent as to require us to posit a chasm between the biblical text 
and its use. That is possible, of course, but normally we expect stronger 
evidence. 

(c) Especially given Berthelot’s identification of Pesher Nahum’s “Lion of 
Wrath” as Alexander Yannai, it is surprising that she relegates to a footnote 
(385, n. 152) the similarity between the pesher’s reference to “hanging 
alive on a tree” and Josephus’s reference (Ant. 13.380) to Yannai’s execu- 
tion of his enemies—a point that is usually taken, along with the pesher’s 
reference to “Demetrius,” to be one of the linchpins of the identification 
of the “Lion of Wrath” as Yannai. The apparent reason for this sidelin- 
ing of this point is the fact that, as she notes, some scholars have denied 
the historicity of the incident. However, of the two she cites, one (Joseph 
Klausner) wrote before Pesher Nahum became available, and the other 
(Joshua Efron) denied the relevance of the Dead Sea Scrolls to the study 


(3) Carol Newsom, “The ‘Psalms of Joshua’ from Qumran Cave 4,” JJS 39 (1998): 
72 
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of the Second Temple period—so it is not clear why their arguments should 
impress Berthelot. (In the margins of this point, I will note another: in that 
footnote, Berthelot cites Josephus as referring to execution by “apotympa- 
nismos,” which she defines as “tying them to a pole or plank.” However, 
that noun never appears anywhere in Josephus. He uses the verb once, at 
Against Apion 1.148, in a sense that is not clear. (4) The verb that appears 
with regard to Yannai, at Ant.13.380 [as at the parallel at War 1.97] is 
ävactavp6®, which usually means “crucify” or, perhaps “impale”—mean- 
ings that correspond well to the pesher’s “hanging alive on a tree,” just as 
New Testament texts will apply “hanging on a tree” [Deut 21:22-23] to the 
crucifixion of Jesus [Acts 5:30; 10:39; Gal 3:13]. In referring to Josephus’s 
report as she does, Berthelot adopts an hypothesis expressed by the late 
Joseph Méléze Modrzejewski who, in his zeal to deny all precedent for 
crucifixion by Jews, asserted that Yannai, as a Hellenistic basileus, would 
not have adopted a Roman practice, crucifixion, rather than one for which 
there is more Hellenistic precedent. (5) Note, however, that, in fact, apotym- 
panismos, in the sense posited by Méléze Modrzejewski and followed by 
Berthelot, practically amounted to a type of crucifixion. (6) In any case, why 
should we not relate to Ant. 13.380 the way we usually relate to Josephus’s 
very similar report about Antiochus IV at Ant. 12.256: Josephus reports that 
Antiochus crucified Jews [Gveotavpovvto...dveotavpo@pévov], and we 
can choose between doubting that [especially since his source, 1 Macc 1, 
does not mention crucifixion] and believing it? If one wants to doubt Jose- 
phus’s report about Yannai, why posit that he should have used another 
verb? Is it not simpler and wiser just to doubt the truth of his statement, and 
to suppose that Josephus [and/or his source] wanted to blacken Yannai’s 
memory just as he blackened Antiochus IV’s? And if the latter suggestion 
is to be rejected because Pesher Nahum refers to something of the same, 
then we are back where we began: why relegate this episode to a footnote, 
instead of making it one of the main pillars of the case that the pesher is 
condemning Yannai?) 


Such points, however, about this or that detail, are immaterial with regard 
to Berthelot’s main thesis, and that is the case for most others that I noticed 
along the way. Here I will mention only one more, which is, potentially, of 
more general import: Berthelot twice states (79, 217), as do many others, that 
Josephus, according to his Vita (§2), “descended from the Hasmoneans through 
his mother”—a point that, Berthelot implies, motivated Josephus to treat the 
Hasmoneans positively. However, apart from the fact that such a family connec- 
tion would only create an a priori possibility that can add little to the analysis 


(4) See Arthur Darby Nock, “Thackeray’s Lexicon to Josephus,” Harvard Theo- 
logical Review 25 (1932): 361-362. 

(5) Joseph Méléze Modrzejewski, “Alexandre Jannée et les Pharisiens,” Zeszyty 
Prawnicze 15 (2015): 19. He simply declares that “il est tout à fait invraisemblable” 
that Yannai crucified his enemies; rather, since he styled himself a Greek basileus, we 
should assume he used a Greek mode of execution. 

(6) Indeed Liddell-Scott-Jones renders the verb as “crucify on a plank.” 
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of what Josephus actually wrote about the Hasmoneans, note that, in fact, what 
he says about his personal connection to the dynasty refers to something much 
weaker than a mother-child relationship. Namely, after using the abovemen- 
tioned general formulation (20 tis untp6ç) in §2, in $4 he explains that he 
meant that, well over a century before his birth, one of his male ancestors mar- 
ried a daughter of a Hasmonean high priest (Jonathan). (7) This significantly 
attenuates Josephus’s personal connection to the dynasty and, therefore, the 
cogency of this a priori expectation about how to read his narratives about the 
dynasty. 

A more general issue, however, should also be raised. Throughout the 
book, Berthelot asks what motivated the Hasmoneans in their campaigns that 
expanded the borders of their kingdom, and concludes that it was not the notion 
of a Promised Land or the desire to emulate Joshua. Rather, she argues, what 
motivated them was the realization that they could build a state at the Seleucids’ 
expense, and that they were justified in doing so because the territories in ques- 
tion were ancestral patrimony. That all seems reasonable to the present reviewer. 
What is not clear, however, is why the Hasmoneans would forego the opportu- 
nity to claim to be fulfilling divine promise as well; what smart politicians pass 
up such options? Indeed, it seems clear, from such passages as 1 Macc 5:62 
and 14:4-15, as well as from John Hyrcanus’s claim to have been a prophet 
(Ant. 13.282, 299), that they did claim divine support when that was useful for 
them. Why, then, would they not suggest to their subjects that their successes, 
in conquering the land, were a fulfillment of the ancient mandate to do so—a 
mandate once fulfilled by Joshua and now by themselves? Why, in other words, 
did they not do what modern politicians might do, that which was done with 
1 Maccabees in the consensual interpretation with which Berthelot takes issue? 
It would be interesting to hear her thoughts about that. 

For my part, I would suggest first that perhaps they did it sometimes 
(as seems to be echoed by 4Q471a), but that, insofar as usually they did not, we 
have here an aspect of a basic division within of the Hasmonean dynasty, one 
that Berthelot too employs. Berthelot distinguishes between the early ones, down 
to Simon, who fought a war of liberation, and the later ones, beginning with 
John, who fought wars of expansion, and it is this distinction that leads her to 
prefer to date Qumran criticism of the Hasmoneans to the days of the latter; the 
more they conquered, the more they were criticized. Whatever one says about 
that (and what it entails about, for example, the identification of the Wicked 
Priest), I would suggest that those two halves of the Hasmonean dynasty dif- 
fered in another way as well: the earlier Hasmoneans were more deferential 
to Jewish tradition. That is well reflected both in the prayers and references 
to God that survived in the first four chapters of 1 Maccabees, which pre- 
sumably reflect early materials, and also in Simon’s willingness, in 140 BCE, 
both to forgo the royal title and to qualify his line’s high-priesthood as one that 
would be valid only so long as no “faithful prophet” showed up and made new 


(7) See esp. Max Radin, “The Pedigree of Josephus,” Classical Philology 24 
(1929): 193-194. 
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arrangements (14:41). Concessions such as those avoided provoking subjects 
who maintained hopes for a renewed Davidic monarchy and who—perhaps 
still remembering the Oniads—were not comfortable, or worse, with the rise 
of a new family to the high priesthood. The same restrained attitude could have 
brought the early Hasmoneans to avoid presenting themselves, pretentiously, as 
Joshua redivivi; and anyway those early Hasmoneans did not conquer much. 
The later Hasmoneans, in contrast, with their successes, their riches, their 
mercenaries, and their Hellenistic concepts, had no need to claim biblical sup- 
port, or God’s, for their conquests. Indeed, the religious opposition that they 
provoked, reflected in Qumran texts and in Josephus’s reports of rebellion 
(War 1.67, 88-98; Ant. 13.299a, 372-383), might well have prevented them 
from claiming such, even had they wanted to. 

The volume’s clear division into chapters and numerous subdivisions, 
along with a fifteen-page index of ancient sources cited in the book, make it 
very easy to follow the argument and otherwise navigate the book. Moreover, 
although a translation, the book is also quite readable; the inevitable faux amis 
(such as “lessons” for “readings”), and some other gallicisms, here and there, 
add some charm to the book, and in fact testify, by their rareness, to the transla- 
tor’s general success. There has been, in recent years, a burgeoning of scholarship 
on the Hasmoneans, but Berthelot’s volume is a very welcome and useful addition. 


Daniel R. SCHWARTZ 


Lindsey A. Askin, Scribal Culture in Ben Sira, Supplements to the Jour- 
nal for the Study of Judaism 184 (Leiden / Boston: Brill, 2018). 
Pp. X + 311. ISBN 978-90-04-37285-6. € 115.00 / US $ 138.00. 


In the revised version of her doctoral dissertation written under James 
K. Aitken’s supervision at the University of Cambridge, Lindsey Askin inves- 
tigates “how Ben Sira wrote his book of wisdom” (p. 1). She thereby focuses 
on both creative operations like compositional techniques and the “physical 
handling of texts” (p. 1}—what Askin calls “scribal culture” (p. 1). She argues 
that “Ben Sira’s textual reuse becomes a conscious performance of textual 
dexterity and strategy, not simply creativity or originality” (p. 1). 

After a review of scholarship on Ben Sira (pp. 4-15) and some metho- 
dological remarks (pp. 15-20), Askin illustrates Ben Sira’s location in “scribal 
culture” and then offers five case studies on Ben Sira’s scribal method. 

Askin develops the term “scribal culture” in two different ways. First, she 
argues that the physicality of reading and writing in the ancient world must be 
taken into consideration far more than is usually done in current scholarship. 
By referring to ancient literature and iconographic material, she (convincingly) 
points out that the ancient scribe must not be imagined as working on a desk 
and handling several books. He instead sat on the floor with the parchment or 
papyrus on his thighs. She concludes that the method of both copying and 
composing literature is either to read a passage first and then to write it down 
from memory or to have a text dictated. In a second section, Askin highlights 
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the lack of material finds for an educational system in Judah and Jerusalem and 
how one can deal with this lacuna. 

This first chapter proves crucial for Askin’s study and therefore deserves 
attention. From a methodological point of view, it should be noted that Askin 
refers solely to secondary literature and investigations by others. This is tolerable 
as this chapter is not her main topic in the book; nevertheless, it would have been 
appropriate to work with primary material. More important is a methodological 
question. Her description switches between epochs and places without discussing 
the problems of this approach. Material remains are scant, and they are spread all 
over the Near East. However, it is important to ascertain the basis of one’s conclu- 
sion, especially if they form the fundamental background of the investigation. 

Nevertheless, the consequences for the methodology in biblical exegesis 
are important and should be considered more broadly. For this very reason it is 
a pity that when returning to her foundation throughout her study, Askin never 
goes further than the quite general observations and remarks in her opening 
chapter. Furthermore, the question of the process of translation, which is vital 
in Ben Sira research, is not even touched. 

The second chapter of her book serves as an example in this regard. 
Askin first investigates Ben Sira’s reuse of the Noah passages from Genesis 
in Sir 44:17-18. She is quite reliant on the results of source criticism in the 
Genesis flood story and finds the Priestly wording reflected in Ben Sira’s recep- 
tion of Gen 6-9. Unfortunately, she does not correlate this with other passages 
in the book of Ben Sira and especially with the fact that Ben Sira’s wording is 
quite inconsistent. Furthermore, she admittedly ascertains the differences of Ben 
Sira’s use of scripture(s) to other texts’ use of the same account, but she does 
not sufficiently reflect the different genres of writing and these genres’ impact 
on the process of writing, composing, and rewriting texts. Finally (and after a 
second case study on Phineas), she concludes with a confirmation of her argu- 
ment in the first chapter (pp. 69-76). 

In chapter 3, Askin presents two examples of Ben Sira’s use of long sec- 
tions of biblical texts with multiple versions. With regard to Ben Sira’s method 
of text appropriation, she points out that it proves an intellectual handling 
based on reading and then composing one’s own text thereafter. However, she 
explicitly includes the assumption that Ben Sira constantly consulted his pri- 
mary sources during his writing process. Also of interest is that by comparing 
the different versions and especially in the Hebrew textual transmission, Askin 
demonstrates that Ben Sira used a copy or copies of the biblical texts that are 
closer to the Masoretic text than to Qumran. 

In chapter 4, Askin works on the references to those passages in Job and 
in Psalms related to weather phenomena (Job 36-41; Ps 104; 147; 148). She 
thereby shows the plausibility of Ben Sira’s use of a Psalm scroll with a simi- 
lar order to the Qumran Psalms scrolls 11QPs* and 4QPs‘. 

Chapter 5 investigates the references to Job and Qoheleth that focus 
on death, and chapter 6 addresses Ben Sira’s perspective on medicine and its 
background. In both cases, Askin is able to confirm her model of scribal culture 
while including extra-biblical and non-Jewish writings mainly from the Hel- 
lenistic period. 
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The author closes her study with some conclusions that summarize her 
results. A bibliography and indices of references to source texts are provided 
in the appendix. 

Askin’s study on the scribal culture in Ben Sira is an interesting and 
rewarding work on the book of Ben Sira with regard to both its intellectual 
heritage and historical environment and its compositional methods on display 
through reference to other texts. 


Frank UEBERSCHAER 


Carmen Palmer, Converts in the Dead Sea Scrolls: The Ger and 
Mutable Ethnicity, Studies on the Texts of the Desert of Judah 126 
(Leiden: Brill, 2018). Pp. xii + 231. ISBN 978-90-04-37817-9. 
€ 105.00 / US $ 126.00. 


In this study, Carmen Palmer seeks to answer the question: “what is the 
meaning of gér when the term is used in the Dead Sea Scrolls (DSS)?” (1). 
Does gér already designate a “Gentile convert to Judaism,” as it does in rab- 
binic literature? And, what place did the gér have in the sectarian movement 
associated with the DSS? In brief, Palmer argues, “the gér employed in texts that 
draw on the technique of scriptural rewriting in the DSS is a convert, although 
variably included or excluded within the movement. A gér-convert is a prior 
Gentile who converted to Judaism and is assumed to have undergone circumci- 
sion, and joined the movement affiliated with the Damascus tradition. How- 
ever, this same Gentile convert to Judaism, represented in the gér, is found to 
be excluded from the movement affiliated with the Serekh tradition” (4-5). In 
support of this conclusion, Palmer provides a thorough analysis of all instances 
of gér in the DSS (chapters 2—4) before turning to a “sociohistorical compari- 
son” of the use of the term gér in the DSS and similar ideas in Greco-Roman 
associations (chapter 5). 

Chapter two begins with an overview of the sectarian movement asso- 
ciated with the DSS, a movement comprised of at least two contemporary 
“streams” reflected in the Damascus (D) and Serekh (S) traditions. Next, 
Palmer establishes the text, date, and provenance of thirteen instances of the 
term gér in the DSS and then categorizes the texts based on their relationship 
to D and S (a text that influences D and S, texts correlated with D, texts cor- 
related with S, and texts correlated with the sectarian movement but whose 
alignment with D or S is indeterminate). 

In chapter three, Palmer analyzes these instances of gër by “look[ing] 
for scriptural rewriting, that is, the recognizable reuse of scripture, that will 
highlight changes made to a text or idea over time” (93). As a result, she 
argues that these texts use gér to refer to a Judean convert who has had a real 
change in kinship and connection to the land. Additionally, Palmer suggests: 
(a) “the D tradition accepts Gentile converts to Judaism as members, and 
considers Judean ethnicity to be mutable and open to Gentiles,” and (b) “[i]n 
the S tradition...it appears that Judean ethnicity is immutable and closed to 
Gentiles” (127). 
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Chapter four seeks an explanation for “how and why levels of ethnic 
mutability differ between D and S traditions” (130). To this end, Palmer focuses 
on three features of the ethnic identity of the gér in the DSS: shared kinship, 
connection to land, and circumcision. With regard to the use of kinship lan- 
guage to refer to the gér, especially references to the gér as a “brother,” Palmer 
argues that “a fellow ‘brother’ in the D tradition of the sectarian movement is 
Judean, while a fellow ‘brother’ in the S tradition of the sectarian movement is 
‘supra-Judean’” (137). Moreover, while circumcision is seen as an important 
feature of ethnic identity and conversion in the DSS, the S movement “add[ed] 
a secondary, metaphorical and spiritual circumcision, in addition to an initial 
physical circumcision” (152). Therefore, Palmer concludes that “within the 
S tradition, members of S are in fact ‘supra-Judeans’ who undergo an extra 
‘circumcision of the heart.’ This ‘supra-Judean’ nature of members helps to 
explain why the S tradition does not accept regular Gentile converts to Judaism 
as does the D tradition” (130). 

Finally, chapter five offers a sociohistorical comparison of the use of 
brother language in the DSS and Greco-Roman associations. Such a compari- 
son, Palmer suggests, could further corroborate the conclusions drawn from the 
preceding literary analysis. She draws attention to the fact that “a newfound 
and constructed shared kinship between previously noncosanguinal ‘brothers’ 
is evident in cultic associations where multiple features of ethnic identity are 
dominant” (163). Different from the DSS, “the [cultic] association’s adopted 
brothers are parallel to cosanguinal siblings, through the ideal of Greek and 
Roman adoption” (182). 

Palmer’s study offers a commendably comprehensive and judicious analy- 
sis of the meaning of gér in the DSS and contributes significant insights to our 
understanding of the communities reflected in the DSS, particularly related 
to conversion, membership, and conceptions of ethnicity. Consequently, she 
draws our attention to some of the most fundamental distinctions between the 
communities associated with the D and S traditions. Finally, her final chapter 
demonstrates the benefits of comparing ancient Jewish communities to Greek 
and Roman associations, especially cultic associations, an approach that has 
the potential to yield many other insights in the study of ancient Judaism and 
Christianity. 


Jonathan R. TROTTER 


